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ie menge der engliſhen Sprachlehren, die bishes 
in Deutſchland erſchienen ſind , wuͤrde mich vielleicht abs 
gehalten haben, einen neuen Verſuch zu wagen, wenn 
ich nicht uͤberzeugt ware, daß die meiſten unbrauchbar 
ſind. Die beßten, derer wir uns bisher mit einigem 
Nutzen haben bedienen koͤnnen, ſind dieſe von Arnold und 
Koͤnig; aber auch dieſe ſind fur einen Anfaͤnger zu weit⸗ 
laͤufig, und nicht mit der gehoͤrigen Ordnung abgefaßt; 
ein Fehler, der vielen andern Sprachlehren, beſonders 
der Straßburger, unter dem Titel: Grundſaͤtze der eng⸗ 
liſchen Sprache, gemein iſt. Ein anderer Fehler iſt, 
daß manche zu kurz und unzureichend ſind, ſo daß oͤfters 
ein Anfaͤnger in der Folge mehr Schwierigkeit als Er⸗ 
leichterung findet. Ich habe dieſe leiden Fehler zu ver⸗ 
meiden und einen Mittelweg zu treffen geſucht, um mei⸗ 
nen Landsleuten ein Buch in die Hande zu liefern, wel- 
ches mit Ordnung abgefaßt, ihnen dieſe Sprache erleich⸗ 
tern, und die weſentlichen Regeln, ohne ſie hierinnen 
verwirrt zu machen, in Kuͤrze darſtellen ſoll. So kurz⸗ 
gefaßt ich mir erſtlich vornahm, die gegenwaͤrtige Sprach⸗ 
lehre zu machen, ſah ich mich doch in der Folge genoͤthi⸗ 
get, ſie zu erweitern. Eine Regel und Ausnahme fuhrte 
nich oft wieder in viele andere, die mir fuͤr einen, der 
3 ediſe 
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dieſe Sprache lernet, unentbehrlich ſchien. Ferner 
wollte ich nicht nur Anfaͤngern nuͤtzlich ſeyn, ſondern auch | 
denen, welche, obwohl ſie mit den weſentlichſten Grund⸗ 
ſagen der engliſchen Sprache ſchon bekannt ſind, dieſe 
Sprache etwas genauer wollen kennen lernen. Zu die⸗ 
ſent Ende habe ich die kritiſchen Anmerkungen beigefuͤgt. 
Sie ſind groͤßtentheils aus des Oxforderbiſhofs Robert 
L owth's engliſcher Sprachlehre (*) gezogen, in eine beſ— 
ſere Ordnung und unter ihre gehorigen Abſaͤtze gebracht, 
und erſcheinen hier mit vielen neuen Zuſaͤtzen vermehrt. 
Ein angehender Kenner der engliſchen Sprache wird da- 
durch verleitet, ſte genauer zu unterſuchen, und mit ei⸗ 
nem grammatiſch⸗kritiſchen Auge zu beurtheilen. Ich 
habe zu dieſem Ende die Anmerkungen von den Regeln 
ſelbſt abgeſondert, damit ſich nicht ein Anfanger verwirre, 
und das Fehlerhafte und Unrichtige der Sprache vielleicht 
mehr, als derſelben Regeln eindruͤcke. Ein Lehrer hat 
alſo mit der Erklaͤrung dieſer Anmerkungen nicht anzu⸗ 
fangen, ehe die Grundſaͤtze der Sprache ſeinem Schuͤler 
wohl eingepraͤgt ſind. 
Die Regeln der Ausſprache, welche im Engliſchen 
ſo viele Schwierigkeiten machen, habe ich durch Kuͤrze, 
und den Laut, der jedem Buchſtaben eigen iſt, ſo unter- 
ſchieden, daß ſie gleich beim erſten Anblicke in die Au⸗ 
gen fallen. Dieſen habe ich noch ein alphabetiſches Ver⸗ | 
zeichnis Y 
© Die neue A flag davon kam in gro in London im J. 1772 heraus, under dem 1 
Titel: A ſhort IntreduQtion to Engliſh Grammar, with critical notes. 
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Jzeichniß der meiſten in der Ausſprache ausgenommenen 
Sengliſhen Wörter beigefugt , worinnen theils die in den 
Joorhergehenden Ausnahmen vorkommenden Wörter wie⸗ 
Dderholt, wie auch andere, die ſich unter keine eigene Ab- 
atze bringen lieſſen, eingeſchaltet ſind. Der Anfinger er- 
Iſpart hiedurch (beſonders, wenn er nicht weiß, unter wel- 
chem Abſatze das ausgenommene Wort zu finden iſt) das 
langwierige Nachſchlagen, indem er das Wort unter ſei⸗ 
Inem Anfangsbuchſtaben findet, und kann ſich ſolche durch 
A dfteres Uiberleſen bekannt machen, ohne ſein Gedaͤchtniß 
durch Auswendiglernen zu beſchweren. Um deutlich zu ſeyn, 
habe ich alle Falle mit Beiſpielen, und oͤfters auch mit 
Stellen aus den beßten engliſchen Schriftſtellern erlaͤutert; 
ſo habe ich auch, um die Ausſprache zu erleichtern, die 
Worter mit Akcentcn unterſchieden. 
t Man wird in dieſer Sprachlehre vergebens ein Woͤr— 
t terbuch, und Verzeichniß von Spruͤchwörtern ſuchen; dazu 
1 ſind Handwoͤrterbuͤcher nöthig. Ich rathe weder Kindern, 
r noch weniger erwachſenen Perſonen das Auswendiglernen 
der Woͤrter; dieſe Art iſt die trockenſte und muͤhſamſte. 
n Die beßte und leichteſte Art, -Worter zu lernen, iſt die 
ektuͤre guter Bucher , weil dabei der Verſtand mit dem 
Gedaͤchtniſſe zugleich beſchaftiget iſt, und ſich die Woͤrter 
1- mit ihrer Rechtſchreibung unvermerkt und auf eine ange⸗ 
r- nehme Art dem Gedaͤchtniſſe eindruͤcken. Gute Kombdien, 
Romane und Geſchichten ſind einem Anfaͤnger vorzuͤglich 
nützlich, weil er dadurch Worter und Redensarten lernet, 
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die im Umgange am öfteſten vorkommen; auch wollte ich 
des Grafen von Cheſterfield Briefe an ſeinen Sohn, und 
den Zuſchauer beſonders empfohlen haben, weil ſie wohl 
geſchrieben und leicht zu verſtehen ſind. — Spruͤchwoͤrter 
kommen im geſitteten Umgange ſelten vor, und koͤnnen 
allenfalls auch in Wörterbuͤchern gefunden werden. 

Den engliſchen Redensarten und Geſpraͤchen habe ich 
keine deutſche Uiberſetzung beigefügt, weil ich aus Erfah- 
rung uͤberzeugt bin, daß dieſe Art beſſer iſt. Der Lehrer 
lieſt ſeinem Schuͤler anfangs einige Saͤtze daraus lang⸗ 
ſam vor, laßt ſolche von ihm nachleſen, die Regeln der 
Ausſprache daruͤber anfuͤhren, und zuer ſt Wort fur Wort, 
und endlich in die reine deutſche Mundart uͤberſetzen; auf 
dieſe Art wird der Anfaͤnger zum Nachdenken verleitet, 
lernt nach und nach uͤberſetzen, und die Redensarten im 
Grunde beſſer kennen, als wenn er an der Seite das 
Deutſche ſaͤhe, welches nur zur Vergroſſerung der Sprach⸗ 
lehre dienen wurde, Endlich habe ich einige kurze, un- 
terhaltende und ſinnreiche Reden und Gedanken angehaͤngt, 
um einen Anfaͤnger im Uiberſetzen zu üben. Zum Be⸗ 
ſchluſſe folgen die Biographien von vieren der vornehm⸗ 
ſten engliſchen Dichter, als Shakeſpear, Milton, Pope 


und Young, welche zugleich als Uiberſetzungen aus dem 
Deutſchen ins Engliſche dienen moͤgen. Ich habe dieſe 


vier Dichter gewaͤhlt, weil ſie den Deutſchen ſowohl in 
ihrer Originalſprache, als durch die vortreffliche Uiber⸗ 


ſezung des Hrn. Eſchenburgs am meiſten bekannt ind. 


Ich 


Vortede VII 


Ich habe ſie vornaͤmlich aus den erſten und beßten Quel⸗ 
len (“) hergenommen , ſie miteinander verglichen, und 
die intereſſanteſten Zuͤge daraus gewaͤhlt. Sie ſind bis⸗ 
her mit gutem Erfolge von meinen Zuhörern und Schuͤ⸗ 
'n ern uͤberſetzt worden, und erſcheinen hier mit den engli- 
ſchen Bedeutungen mancher ſchwieriger Redensarten und 
ch Wörter. Ein Anfaͤnger erſpart hiedurch das haͤuſige 
- Þ und verdruͤßliche Nachſchlagen in Wörterbuͤchern, ſo daß 
T Fer ſie theils fur ſic allein, oder auch in Gegenwart des 
kehrers ohne Zeitverluſt uͤberſetzen kann; auf dieſe Art 
r [| wird er zugleich mit dieſen Schriftſtellern {on bekannt ge- 
macht, ehe er ſie zu leſen bekommt , und in den Stand 
geſetzt, ſchwerere Aufgaben zu uͤberſetzen. (#*) Um aber 
dem Anfaͤnger Leichtigkeit im uͤberſetzen zu verſchaffen, 
und den engliſchen Ausdruͤcken und der Konſtruktionsord- 
nung naͤher zu kommen, mußte ich oͤfters der deutſchen Spra⸗ 
che einen gewiſſen Zwang anthun, den ich im widrigen Falle 
leicht wuͤrde vermieden haben. — Ob ich nun den ge- - 
wunſhten Endzweck, meinen Landsleuten zu nutzen, er⸗ 
reicht habe, wird die Zeit lehren. Uibrigens werde ich 
nicht ermangeln, freundſchaftlich gemachte Erinnerungen 
und Verbeſſerungen bei einer neuen Auflage zu nuͤtzen. 
Geſchrieben zu Wien, den 1. Maͤrz 1783. oy 
R. Sammer. 
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Areente ſind zween, als der lange, oder Gravis 00 welcher 


folgen⸗ 
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Von hes) Ausſprache. MO 
2 folgenden Miclauter in der. Ausſprache verdoppeſ; als: here body, 


Die * lauten 
T. In der kurzen Aus ſprache: 


a wie * * B. ätfable 
2 eloquent 
1 impious 
0 önſet 
u unlucky 
y city 

2. Jn der langen Ausſprache : 
a wie 4b „ B. able 
e ih theſe 
1 et crime 
o oh abode 
u zuh uſe 
3 11 
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beredt, 
zottlos. 


griff. 
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Stadt. 


faͤhig. 
dieſe. 
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Wohnung. 


Gebrauch. 
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1. Vor einem Mitlauter mit dem ſtummen e, 


auf das a fallt; 


plahk, 


Kurz wie 4d. 


z. B. face, prepare , &c. l. 


+ Kurz aber, wie 4, wenn der Akeent nicht ouf das a fallt; 4- B. 
private, mitilate, 1 


2. . ble, nge, ge, 
ſtage, Fab. * haſte "2 Cc. . 


l. preiv4s, mjuhtilaͤt. 


gue, und 


* 1. 


table , ſtran 
bat idhndſth, ſtaßd 


7 Aue aber, welches Sieber . bare te l. aber 


un der Afcent 


ito! 


i pripahr. 


fc, 


| 1. In einfylbigen Woͤrtern, die kein ſtummes e haben; . B. *. 
” glad, iT A ow. | glad. | 
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| der Selbſtlauter. 
„51 mehrſylbigen Woͤrtern dor nem oder mehrern Mitlautern ; 5 
1 N fancy , &c. l. mill fannſi. n 


Jn Woͤrtern, in denen kein Akcent auf das a fallt ; * B. con · 
* Raney 5 Eau. Cc. . kannſtaͤnſt, Ingland. 


Breit oder tief, wie ah. E K e 
1. Vor Id „ If, lk, II, und Ii; z. B. bald, half, talk, call; 
_ Flt, &e. 1. bahls , 1 hahf - taht, kahl, ſablt. 


F Pall» mill , Mailleſpiel , und shall, foll , l. paͤlmaͤll, ſchaͤll. 


2 Etwas kürzer nach Wund wh, wenn kein Mitlauter mit dem 
ſtummen e folgt; ingleichen ang in Wortern , wane mit qual, 
* quan und quar anfangen ; B. wiſh, whit, quality, quan- 
0PM g* 1 8 5 Ce. l. waſch 5 hwate, kwalliti 26, 


E. 


Lang , wie ih. 


%, N Ende einſylbiger Wörter; þ B. he, The, de , &e. l hip, 
ih, 
+ Ft Cites the , bir; die, das, lies waschen wit dhe 
d. Wenn ein Mitlauter mit dem ſtummen e darauf folgt; . B. 
here, ſincere, &c. l. hihr, ſinſihr. 
"+ Hingegen lieſt man there, da, dort, whice „ wo , wohin, und 
Were, waren, ware , wie eh; "als: dhebr , whehr, wehr. f 


Am Ende einer Sylbe , oder wenn das e im 82 eines 
> tories fuͤr ſich allein eine Sylbe ausmacht; ＋ B devil, c&« 
Aar, evil, Wal, &c. I. dihv'l, ſihder; iby'L, ral. 


Kurz, wie i. 


1. In den meiſten Wöttern, welche mit em we” en anfaigen 995 
als: embark , embrace, enjoy, E/ngland , &e. l. imber 


ö * Imbr4hs, indſchal „Inglän 
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Von der Ausſprache 
2. Am Ende griech - und hebraͤiſcher Woͤrter, als : mile , epi- 
tome, Salome , &c. l. ſimmili, ipittomi, Sällomi. 
Stumm. e 

1. Am Ende der Worter , und in den daraus hergelelteten und 
NN 3 3. B. name, love, names, nameleſs, 
Iqveſt, l6velineſs, &c. l. nahm, lovy , nahme, nahmles ic. 

+ Wenn aber die einfache Zahl des Nennwortes , oder die unbeſtimmte 

Art des Zeitwortes auf ce, ch, ge, ſe, is, x, oder ze aus⸗ 

geht; ſo wird in der vielfachen Zahl, oder in der Verlingerung 


des Zeitwortes das e ausgeſprochen; als: grace, v. 3. graces &c. 
to riſe, he riſes, &c, 1. graͤhs, graͤhſes, reihs, reihſes. 


2. In der halbvergangenen Zeit, und im Lageworte -.& . £0 
grave, graved, graven , &c. l. grahv , graͤhv' d, grahv'n. (b) 


| + Hingegen wird e gehoͤrt, wenn ein d oder e vorhergeht ; als girded, 


ö waited, &c, l. ghorrded , waͤhted. 


I, 
Lang, wie ei. 


1. Vor einem Mitlauter mit dem ſtummen e; z. B. five, fire, 
adviſe, divine, ſacrifice, paradiſe, appetite, Exerciſe , mer- 
chandize , &c. l. feiv, feir, abveiths, ꝛc. (c) | | 
I Hingegen lieſt man es wie i in to give, live, 'promiſe , artifice , 

und einigen andern; ferner behalten die franzoͤſiſche Ausſprache 2. 


price, carine, fatigue, frice, intrigue, machine, magazine, 


pique „ ratine, und ſhire, Grafſchaft. 


2. In einſylbigen Woͤrtern vor dem ſtummen 6; z. B. flie, die, 

lie, Kc. 1: flei, dei, lei. 5 2h 

3. Wenn das 1 eine Anfangsſylbe ausmacht; oder wenn ein 
Selbſtlauter darauf folgt, von welchem es muß getrennet 
werden; z. B. 1, ich, idea, friday, miſer, private, dial., 
giant, &c, l. ei, eidick, freidch, meiſer i. 


+ Diamond, Diamant, I. Deimand. 
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4. Vor 


* 
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() In Verſen aber wird das ch 
metriſchen Fuß zu kurz 8 j- 


Such whiſp'cing wak'd her, but with ftdrtled eye 
33 Adam. . n 
Milton. 


1 „ ow, ar ww ew „% ˙ „ „ — ww. AD 


(c) Five pence'(fippence) fünf Stüber, ren, aufgeſtandey , (von te tile) 


divine) lieſt man fippens , riß 'n, drivv'n / divinniti. 


ven, getrieben, (von to drive) und divinity, Gottesge rheit een 


\ 


1 


n 
et 


e) 
* 


59 6. 
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\ 


der Selbſtauter.” 4 


4. Vor gh, gn, Id, nd, und in einſylbigen Wörtern, welche 
auf le 3 the ausgehen; z. B. nigh, night, ſign, , child, 
to wind, winden, bible, rifle, idle, ſite writhe, Ke. C nei | 
neit, ſein , dd 

+ Doch wird es geleſen wie i in Wörtern, in denen 14 „ ud und en 


actheilt werden; z. B. children, cinder, dwſadle, hinder, 
Kindle, kindred, tinder , wilderneſs, windlaſs, window , wind- 


ſor ; wie auch in bulld, guild, * igaotant, malignant , und 
wand, Wind, 


5, In Wortern , in denen das 1 einen langen Akcent bat; als 1 7 
»Chriſt, A*nti-chriſt 5 india, indictment, library, livre, fran⸗ 
0 zoͤſiſcher Liver ; Pfund, pint, ninth , whilſt, l. Freiſt, indeie, 10. 


+ Nicht aber in den daraus verlängerten oder zuſattmengeſegten Wor 
tera ; 5 CRE Chriltmaſs, n &c. l. kriſtiau dc. 


Kurz, wie i. ä | ing 


1. Vor einem oder mehrern Mitlautern; gz. B. fig, did, hiſto- 
TY 5 &c. l. figs , did, hiſtart, dc. 


” its: _ oder unakcentulrten Sylben aer IF 


IG Ke. l. nnn a 


A 


Stumm. 


n bliſineſs carriage | Qhariot 3 * 
3 ordinary „ parliament, raiſin nth aud veni 
karraͤdſch, ꝛc. 


on, l. 1 * 


15% 


£ 411, 


En Fel — 
1. J vor r lieſt man wie S; als: Sir, » bud l. bee, 
* ghoͤrrl, boͤrrd. * 5 . . 


2. Wie ei in climb, vikuar|, 3 I and, "Ine, Iter, 
r Heim, veifgunt , veikauntes , eilàn e. Lr 


3. In SIE ies . Hidier, und kindkerchief, £1 innd{c * 
inndſchis, ſohdſcher, hankertſcher. 5225 


3 


Fr.. 
Lang, wie oh. + 


'E qVor einem Mitlauter mit dem ſtummen e; f. B. bin, more, 
&c. I. bohn, mohr. 
| 1 ene vor dem ſtummen e; * lde, * &. L fob, 
96> + -- 


b a % 


* 


Von der Ausſprache 
elnſylbigen Woͤrtern, die ſich mit o endig „ B. of 
* — Ce, l. oh, goh, noh, ſob, thoh. k e 


Vor id, It, K, rd; rt, Iſt, und ſt; z. B. $1d, bolt, dns. 
fx „port; | uphoIſterer , ; poſt, Ce. |. obld, bohle, bebte, 
ohrd, c. 


5. Wenn es in einer einfachen Sylbe ſteht; J. B. open; poet 
n &. . obp'n , poet 4 We ft . 5 5 


21, wie g. pores] 4 


my: 'r A (123 70" 


Sowpbl in ein- als mehrſylbigen Wörtern, vor nw ade meh: 
n Mitlautern, wenn es den kurzen Afcent hat; z. B. God, 
„Ader, offer, 6ccident , &c. l. ghd | Flaſſet, 1c. 


NB. Ju Endeſylben von mehr ſylbigen Woͤrtern wird es wir ein e ſo 
geſchwind geleſen, daß man es beinahe nicht hort ; (+ 8. res 
actor, garriſon , &c. l. kaͤhp'n, aͤkter ꝛc. 


Ab co Ausnahme 
wider die obgenauuten Regeln. 


% 


above, 7 Fo dnce, f Wanne 7 eiumal. ; 
to behdve , ' only, annli, nur, allein. 
cande 5 to prove « pruby , beweiſen. _ 
to che, Rome, ruhm, Rom. 
to come , ſhoe, ſchuh, Schuh. 
to do 0/1 to ſhive,. ſchovv, ſchieben. 
he does, 4 {th- ſome , ſomm , einige. 
Qoth) i to, ru, ju. 
done, two, tuh, zwey 


dome, ewopence toppens , zweẽ Stuber. 
dove , (rippence e) | b Grab 
glove \ N =. . toͤmb fuhm ; rab. 
gold * | 90 | . [ who, n uh 4 q _ welcher. 
gone , | whom 5 uhm, we welchen. 
(v. to go) I. whoſe, hubs, ; deſſt« 
$0 loſe, Ito de, | 
to love, wolf, wullf, rene 
to move, -nþ | \ | - whamn „ wummaͤn, Weib. 
none ; nonn , keiner. women , wimmen, Weiber. 
one, wann, einer. | womb, wuhm, Mutterleib. 
U. 
Lang, wie juh. * 


1. Vor einem Mitlauter mit dem W e; B. dike ride 
exclude; &ec, I. djuhk, rjuhd, efekhuhd. _ K | R ( 


In Woͤrtern, welche vom Lateiniſchen rkommen, und mit u 
* hu enfangen 3 + B. wiſe, Union W humor; hu- 


man, &c l. juhs, lapnien , juhtenſil , juhmer „ de. 
5 3. In 


3. Jn mehr olblgen Wörtern, dle den lang b welche 


NN vom W IN herkommen; als: — Lucifer, 
abſolution, K l. tjuhter, ljubſifer , fe. 


Kuti, wie o. 


1. Vor einem Mitlauter ohne ſtummes e; beſonders 5 einſolbi⸗ 
gen Woͤrtern; z. B. bud, cup; &e. 1. bodd , kopp. , 


2. Vor mehrern Mitlautern; > & B. umbrage , under, ulcer, 
&c. l. ommbrav\ ch, onnder, ollſer. 


Kurz, / wie u. 


1. Vor ll, und in der Eadeſylbe ful; 8. ban. dull l6nti- 
© ful, &c. I. bull, bull; ic. he CF 


2, Jn buiſh, Buſh, biiſhel, Stheffel, ein Maaß butcher, 
Metzger, pudding , Wurſt, true, wahr, truth , Wahrheit. l. 
buſch , buſch' l, ic. | 

Beſonders aber werden ausgeſprochen: to buiry rabeu , biirial, 
* Sesrablg, . gefthiftig , bifineſs, Grſchdfe. £4 borrt , eber 
biſſi, bißneß. 

3. In der Mitte, oder am Ende unafcentuirter Sylben, als: 
abſolute, 4Muence, fabulous, value , continue , &c, l. àbbſo⸗ 
kut , Affluens, ꝛc. 


den Endungen ſure wird u * « und wie ſch ſch geleſen, 


*# 
. 


: pleaſure, 2 pleſſcher. Einige b auch die Endungen in 
| 


4 auf die nämliche Art; als: ak — &c. natrſcher, 


Frihtſcher. 


oo Victnals , Lebensmittel , lieſt man wer s. Virtue, Tugend : 
blen einige ave voͤrrtſchu. | a! 


e BY, Y, 5 | 6... 
rang a lie 1 x * þ 

1. In einſylbigert Woͤrtern; als: * , cry, thy', why", &e. 
: 4 ei, krei, thei, whei. : 


um Ende der. Zeitwsrter ; als: to ally', den multipl 
” rms propheſy , &c. [, allei, _ A £ 7 


T Hiedon aber find ausgenommen: accompany , bury, buſy , © 

© xirry , copy , dully, dirty, Envy, * glory, hürry, marry , 
plrry, query, rally, fally , filly, rally , tärry, vary, l. afFommy 
pin , b6rri , biſſi, raͤrri zes 


3. Vor einem Mitlauter mit dem ſtummen e; z. B. chy le y pe 
ly fe, &c. l. keil, telp , leir,” | 45 mY 


4 Weun-es die Anfang sſolbe endet und einen langen Akcent hat; 
als: byas, eyes; . cypreſs, Dy onifins , by cinth, 
A4. 


\ 


* 


by & , 
N FEELS 
F N 
* 


— 


* Von der Aussprache 
by dra Hy'm 5 
Lee, , br x py rats', ey zer, tyrant, &c. 


+ Hingegen wie i, in chy'milt hypocrite , panepy'rical , phy'fic 
bt gamy , preſby/tery , ſy'nod , PRs cc, Fimmiſt , hippo: 
rit 2c. 


1. Vor einem Mitlauter ohne ſtummes e; als: abyſs E. t 
ſatyr , &c. l. abbiß, Ihdſchipt , ꝛc. N rk 28 . 


2. Am Ende mehrſolbiger Woͤrter; z. B. Abby, liber himb! 
conitantly , &c. l. äbbi, libberti ꝛc. 2 Ta. To 


NB. Im Anfange der Woͤrter lautet y, wie ein deutſches Fs als: 
r yes , young , &c. I. jaͤrrd, u. jong, 


| C. IV. 


Allgemeine Regeln 
von der Ausſprache der Doppellauter. 


Vor erinnerung. 


Die Doppellauter „auf denen der Afcent ruht, ſind in der Aus- 
ſprache gewoͤhnlicherweiſe lang, und lauten, wie folgt: 


aa wie 1 B. Aaron, Aehron, Aaron. 
ac * Cuaeſar, Sißhſer, Caͤſar. 
al pd to ſtain 3 ſtähn 4 beflecken. 
ay | bay . bah Pl Bay. 
au cauſe, Fkahs, Urſache. 
ca weak, wach. 
ce ] ih cheek , 

ce. to receive, i 
eo e leopard, 

eu | eunuch., 
ew zub „ ene, 
Ly eh | 10 convey , 

h. pd? gn 

ba 1:30, 

0e 4 oh __erde, 
oy 0. | 
i uh 1859 
ou. | proud, 


e 40% bw, 


Beſondere Regeln 


von der Ausſprache der en 


— — — 


Aa. Koͤmmt nur in 6980 Woͤrtern vor, und lautet: 
1. Wie äh, in Aäron, Aehron, | 
2. Wie ak, in Baal, Badl, , 
3. kurz, wie & in Canaan, I'fſaac , Kannan, Eiſäk. 


Ae. Koͤmmt ebenfalls nur in fremden Woͤrtern vor, und lautet: 


L Jong „ wie ibs in langakcentuirten Sylben; ; als: Caeſar, acra. 
l. Sthſer, ihra . | 


2. ed wie e, in furzafcentuirten Sylben ; als: eatcity, CaC- 
hibate , quaeſtor , &c. I. ſeſſiti ꝛc. 


1 Wie kurzes i aber in zequbtor, acnigmatical, I. irwaͤhter * 


* 74 Lang, wie 4h. wenn der Akcent darauf ruht; als: aid, te 


mantain , day , &c. l. ahd, mantahn , dad. 


Kurz, wie e, in unakcentuirten Sylben; z. B. Cigtin com. 
| Plaiſant, mountain , Ce, l. Fappt'n ic. n 


NB. Wird aber getheilt in fremden Wortern ; als: n · 6. moſa- ic, 
F/phraaim, Sinz - i, &c, . labir 7 moſahik 2c, 9 | 


24 Sole oder ach. vn ah; b. fri, a, ke. 1 fads 


V. au wird in Endeſylben — Witte, lh zy im Anfarigo 
getheilt ; als: - Caperna - um, Ema - us, Stanisl% - hs Cc. a - Wake 1 
a Würd, a- ware, a- Way , &c, > 


25. 1601 | . o 3 <P 
| 1. Long , wie ih; $ B. peace; uk; leaf, &e. l. piho 4 


why . 
A5 Js 2. Wie 


* der Ausſprache 


2. Wie eh und e in den folgenden Woͤrtern; als: 


10 
bear * behr U 
to beir , behr , 
béard,  barrd, 
beat, bett, 
+ beaten, biht'n , 
(von to 
bat) 
bread, bredd 7 
breadth , bredth, 
to break, brehk, 
briaſ(t, breſt 7 
breath, breth , 
to brtathe , bfhbrd , 
dead, dedd i” 
d*af, deff, 
dsalt, dellt, 
(von to + 
deal) 
dearth, daͤrrth, 
death , derh , 
drèad, dredd, 
dreamt, dremmt, 
(von fo 
dream) 
carl , errl, 
early * evr li Yd 
fo Earn , errn, 
earneſt, errn ſt 7 
Earth , , 
tat, ett, 
daten, ihten, 
( von fa | 
cat ) ' 


toend*avguy indevoer , 


icather » fetrher 7 
zreut » quehr, 
k&ad 1 bade 
kalen, hellrh, 
heard, herrd , 
( von to 

hear | 

te heirken, harrkn 7 

htarſe, herrs, 
heirt 1 Peer vt Wi 
earth, herrth, 
1 ym n, 

VY » Vu, 
6alons, eds 4 

ſtead, inſtedd, 
leacher, lettſcher, 
lead , ledd, 
leant A lennt # 
von to 
Ran) 


Baͤr. leppr, ſpraug, ge⸗ 
; ſprungen. 
lerru, lernen. 
letther, Leder. 
levv'n ,- Sauerteig. 
medds , Wieſe, 

Brod, mbant, mennt, meinte, ge⸗ 

Breite. ( von to meint. 

oo” ay”? a merrl A 

. art, rr myet. 

OHthent. meaſure, meſſcher IR oy 

athmen. pear, pebr , Birne. 

todt. pearch , perrtſc , Huͤnerſtange. 
taub. pearl , perrl, erle. 
handelte, ge-| peaſant, ne Bauer. 
handelt. Phkbafane, feſſänt, Faſan. 

> | pleafant, pleſſant, ngen 

heurung, | pleaſure, pleſſcher, ergnuͤgen. 

Tod. porſheard, hatt ſcherd, Scherbe. 

— 964 (wo to * af _ 

/ ', 
traͤumt. read ) 
ready * veddi „ bereit. 0 

Graf. realm, rellm, Koͤnigreich. 

frih. © rape, __ . erudte , ge⸗ 

ate ( wy 3 d. erndet. 

n 
aß, gegeſſen. ror red6auſe,- riberre,  erzablen.” ! 
gegeſſen. | ſearce, ſehrs, Sieb, ſieben. 

ä | arch, ſerrtſch, Unterſuchung 

ſpread, ſpredd, breitete aus, 
ſich bemuͤhen. (von co ausgebreitet. 
prof. | wt ee Staͤtte. 

$ Ga e 

Geſtndheſt. | ſteady, ſteddi, ( 1 ſtandbaft. 

doͤrte, gehort. stens „ ſtehks, 8 

Fleif 
202M 08: rt ſtealth , ſtellth, Diebſtabl. 

. horchenC | to weir, ſwebr., f ſchwoͤren. 
Todtenbaare.} ſwear , 2 p Schweiß. 
Herz, thread, thredd, Gary. 

Herd. to threadle , threddl , | elufübeln. . 

Himmel, to threaten, threten, drohen. 

ſchwer. |* threat, thriht — ore 

ae e, e, e 

2 2 

geiler Meſch. Ito tread, tredd, 1 

Bley. trkaſure „ treſſcher, Schatz. 

lehnte, g&] wealth, wellth, 3 : 

lehnt. to wear , ; 
. weuy, we * | — . — 
Wy Weather, werther, Wetter. 2 


NB. 


der Doppellauter. 11 
Nb. a wird getheilt in fremden , und mſammengeſenten Worternz 


als 1 to cre-ate, bce + an theater, re-al , ' Ele-azax, &c, here- 
Alter, there - at, where - is, ſervice - able, 08s: 511 


1. Lang, wie ih; als: beef, cheek , thee., &c, . vibf, 
1 chr, thid. 


ger 2 Kurz, wle i, am Ende fremder Woͤrter; als: jubilee , grän- 
it. dee, pedigree, e &e. l. dſchuhvili, a granndi yy 


+ Coffee aber I. Kaffe. 


Ix j 4 9 


Ng. Wird get fremd euge ee 

- Wörtern; * 12 2.99 eugeſen 7 e ſt gur. 

ze. where - ver, Kc, | 
Ei. 

1. Lang, wie ih; . B. Nein 90 ſeize , ee de. l. ri⸗ 
t. ſiht, ſihs, riſiby. . 
in. 2. Lang , wie eh, vor gh. ** nz als: tight, 1 vein, 
; &c, |. eht, rehn, vebn, ME. Math» 0% v5; 


3. Kurz, wie e, in either, entweder, neitber. weder, beiter. 
junge Kuh, und their, hr. l. edther, nedther ꝛc. 


1 
« , 


- ; + Hingegen wie ei 7 in ellet- hole, Neſtelloch, height , Hohe , 
* | +  fc3ght, Argliſk . cilerhol,, heir, fleit. 
* NB. Wird ebenfalls getheilt in fremden, zuſammengeſtgten und vers 
| langerzen een als; de -ilt, (o re- inſtàte, Where in, 
» ing, 0. 


"Ss * 
1. Kurz , wie e; als: leopard , [eſa . &e. . leypaͤrd , 
jemmän. 


. Lang, wie ih, in people, Volk, beute, feodal, [ehnbar, 
Gee kehenswann, to feof und infcoff. belehnen. . pihp'l, 
3 IC, - | 


3. Stumm oder 8 in den Endſylben; als: dund eo 
F — Ong &o. l. donndſch'n , tronniſch n. | 9 


_ Wn, Wird gleichfalls getheilt in fremben, und zuſammengeſetzten Woͤr⸗ 
tern; als: the - 0 me- ory, ge » agraphy , ge» bmetry. &c, 
where = of, more ver „ &c, + ” 
1 ingegen bleibt es ungetheilt, und lautet wie ein kurzes a, in 

George , Seorzicks, Georgia, I, dſcharrdſth 2. 


4 4. Bib wn juh; J. B. feud, few, Cc. L. fju$d , fluß. 


«+ Hingegen wird es lang ausgeſprochen wie oh, in chtw, kaͤnen, 


| due, fic, nahen, lhew, zeigen  ſhrewsd. tre 
. 2 krenen. l. tſchoh, fob 0. 9 18. 1 


— 


* 


— 


ra W der Ausſprae 


NB. Werden aber auch getheilt in fremden und qufammengeſesten 
Woͤrtern; als: Alphe- us, mauſole - um, re-unite, re-ward, 
here - upbn, &c. 


Ey. * 
x oP wle eh; als: they, to A furvey , be. 1 theh , 
obeh 2c. 


ingegen wie ei, in ey let - hole, Neſtelloch, h 1 da! 
. ho! jo. dec L. eiterhol , beid&! 2 8 N N 


2, Rurz, wie i, am Ende mehrſylbiger Woͤrter, welche den Af- 
cent auf einer vorhergehenden Sylbe haben; als ; höney, 
money , R6:ney, &c. l. banni, manni, Raddni. * 

+ Hingegen Ky. Schluͤſſel, lieſt man lang, kih. | 


Ie. 


1, Zang, wie it wenn der Akcent darauf ruht; ; 1 D. geld, 
gricf. thief, believe, &c. l. fihlö, grihf 16. 


2. Kurz, wle i, in Woͤrtern, in denen der Akcent nicht auf ie 
faͤllt, welche gemeiniglich von y herkommen; als: bodies, 
üͤrmies, companies , &c. ven body, army , company. 


+ Hingegen friend, Freund, und handkerchief, Schnupftuch, lieſt 
man fronnd , bänkertſcher. | 


NR. 1) Am Ende einſylbiger Worter nate ie keinem Doppellauter 


aus; indem das ſtun me © nur zur Verlaͤngerung der Sylbe 
dient, in welchem Falle das i wie ei muß aus geſprochen 
werden; als: flie, die, Be, &c. l. flei,, dei, lei. 


2) Wird ie getheilt in fremden und verlingerten Woͤrtern; 3. 
B. Vi-Enna, cli- env, di- et, quict, andi - * 0 pi - ty, 
mẽrri - eld, happi eit. &c. | 


Oa. 
£ ang, wie oh V. coal, boaſt, roach , doard l. 
fohl, bohſt 4 FR: Fe - 


+ Hingegen wird es breit oder rief wie ah ausgeſprochen in broad , 
breit, abr ad, draußen, grvat, Groſchen, und dar meal, Haber: 
mchl, l. brahd. aͤbrahd, arahr 2c. Cup - hoard aber, welches 
Kredenztiſch heißt, gokl; Kerker, und goiler, Kerfermeiſter (d), werden 

\ VE geleſen koppbord, dſchaͤhl, dſchaͤhler. 


NB. Wird getheilt in fremden Wörtern; *. M- ab. Sc 
tor, Geno-2, a & 


Woͤrter; als : croe, 
2 kroh U fob w. 


+ + Pld 


4. Zang , wie oh, am Ende . 
foe, toc, woe, wehe „Schmerz, 


„ 


* 
.  * — A... 
— ———— — — 


(4) Beſſer: Al, Aer 


Ana 


194 


der Doppellauter. "=: 


lang wie uh in to ode, girren, ſhde, Schuh 
| + Hingrged lang wi nice, indianiſcher Kahn. I. kuh, . 


wuh / kaͤnuh. 
2. Lang, wle ih, im Anfange, oder in der Mikte der Woͤrter z 
eh, | als: oeconomy , Phoebus , phoenix, &c. I. ihkonnomi :c. 
| NB. 9 juſammengeſetzte „ nnd verlingerte Worter werden ge 
da! = theilt; als: co-etàneous, Whoſo- ver, go-cr, do-er, OY 


Af- &1] Lang, wie ai; als: nöiſe, joy , &c. 1. nais, dſchai. 


OY 3 NB. Fremde, zuſammengeſetzte und verlaͤngerte Woͤrter werden ge⸗ 
welk; wy > Ig 1 dd-ing, go-ing, c. | 4 


Oo. 
Leng, wie uh; als: blbom da fhol., Ee. L blur , 
Id, slub m/ fahl. ? 

0 N I) — aber, wie u, in book, brook, cook , crook, crbokeds 
ie look , aol, took A undettok , und in "den Woͤr⸗ 
es, | tern, welche vom hood zuſammengeſetzt ſind; als: falſehood, 

brotherhood „ hbodwink, &c. l. buck, bruck 2c. fahlshud cs 
lieſt N 2) Lang, wie ob, in d. ar, Thuͤre, floor, Boden , moor , Mohr. 
5 I. do „ flobr, mohr. 
uter 3) Kurz, wie o, in blood , Blut, flood, Fluth , 1, blodd, flodd; 
plbe Wie au oder uh in frdon , Ohnmacht , l. ſaun o. ſuhn. 
den u. Fremde Wirker werden getheüt; als: co 6pe - ate, Ke. 
z. Ou. 
ty. Ow, | 
t. Lang, wle au, in lengatcennititan Sylben; f. 6. gut, 
account, bow , Billing, bowl, Kugel, ſow , Sau, & 
. I. gaut . 4faune ic. 
2, ang wle oh, vor 1 und r; als: ul, f honlder four, ator 
d, , , 
er Cc. 1. ſohl, ſchohlder, fohr, pohr. 3 

es 

den 3. Kurz, wie o, in unafcentuirten Sylhen; wie auch in Wörtern, 
welche von dem bug — herkommen; - als: fellow, fol- 
jü- low, Portsmouth mouth, Marlborough , cöuſin, nou- 


riſ h, &c. |. fello , follo . Portomoth ic. 


| Breit oder tief, wie vor ht: als: brought, thou 
du | * &c, l. braht, thaht. aþ, g : dat, bt. 


Ng. Wird ow gecheilt in zuſammengeſesten Wintern; als: ſcõ - 


ward, tos wards , &c, 


7 SY . \ 4 1 K _ * 
— ” 4 - * 0 RS p L 
| , A 
LY 


to accdurer, akkuhter, 
ambut, 0 aͤmuhr, 
below , , biloh, 

fo beſtbw, © biſtoh, 
blow W bloh, 
bouge's f budſch * 
bow , oh, 
bowl » bohl, 8 

„ bowl, baul, _ 
exrtolich, kärtubdſch, 
chbugh * tſchoff 7 
ebugh , kaff, 
could, Fudd, 
(von can) 
coup » kuhp, 

to defluur „ diflaur, 

todevour, divaur, 
dyugh, doh, 
are — 

dur „ ſtaur, 

to flow , floh, 
foul, faul, 
fourty a farti, 
gouee » guhdſch, 
groupe, grubp, 


to grow 9 rob, 
hough * off, 


Y; 
daſewife, hofſif; 
noh, 
knowled- nalledſ<, 


low, lob, 
* moh, 


Bon der Aussprache 


Ausnahme | 
wider die obgenannten Regeln. 
Heiden. dun „ bn, eigen, beken 
Liebeshandel / - yen 
unten. rende vous renndewu, Sam̃elplatz. 
verleihen. rough, roff, rauh. 
Schlag, bla⸗ row, 'rob, Reihe, Fiſch 
ſen. to ſcoup , roge, rudern, 
Heſchwulſt. te ſcour , rubp , abſchs dpfen« 
Bogen. { ſhovild, abe, —.— 
Becher. (von ai {udd , ſollte. 
TN: to * * % 
rtetſche. ew, zeigen. 
Doble Nr, cchoh, 5 
uſten. now, ſloh angſam. 
kunt. [ber. led, chnee. 
ſour, (ubp, Suppe. 
inerſteige. to ſow, ſew , ſar 0 ſaner. 
ener urtout , rrock. 
Dit to ſtow, foreube verwahren. 
to ſtrow, ſtreuen. 
tnõ gs hindurch 
Teig. - || rough, ty arru rech- 
enug. - though 31 oh, f obgleich. 
em̃elmehl. who", 
. throdgh , thruh, drrch. 
mutzig. thro', ON 
vierzig. to hr , troh, werfen. 
Grabeiſen. rough, to, zahe. 
Figuren. tour » rubr , Reiſt , fal 
wachſen. ſches 
aue. Werg. 
tunde. rog. 
Wirthſchaf⸗ Haufen Leu! 
ter in. th 
wiſſe,kennen- wollte. 
Wiſenſchaft. 
| b 7 : ihr 7 euch. 
niedrig. onng fung. 
mahen. od uhr, cuer. 
ſchuldig ſeyn. 1 youth, juhth, Jugend,Ju ] 


"Yo ws, oh, 


2. — wie u, 
vend, iſſchu. 


& Xs wie ( ln Unfongdſylben ; þ- S. oth quiſ . guel 
Korg i gbeß, gheſſk gheſſer: No 


in ee als : 


| 3. Stumm, am Ende der Woͤrter nach g und q; als: — 4 


venue. iſſue, &e, l. 40 


der Dreylauter, 15. 
lque, catalogue, prologue, plague, r6gue, &. l. marr, 
— ꝛc. — in logve, Þ Wee „l. kannſt'r. 


+ Doch wird es gehoͤrt in gue, Fieber, to argue, ſtreiten, Mönta- 
ue, ein eigener Wamen, und Virtus“, Tugend. I, aͤbru, aͤrghu, 
12585 „ voͤrrtu, oder voͤrrtſchu. 


NB. Fremde Woͤrter werden gethciltz als: Eminu 4 e- 


ence, &c, 
ul 
1. Nur wie i i; als: guilt, an 8 quilt, bbng. &c. l 
gbill ; wie ls ville * bi So. auch in biſcuit, coͤn- 
ſchie circuit, verjuice , . bißkit, kandit, ſörrkit, verds 
is 


2. Lang, wie ei, vor einem Mitlauter mit dem ſtummen 6e; 
als: guile, guide, &c. l. gheil, gheid. 


Geruͤcht, eruͤiſe, hin und 45 ſegeln, cuſraſs , Kiras, fruit, 


bener oldat, und ſit, Kleid, Proceß. l . brzuhs, brjuht ic. 
NB. Wird auch getheilt in fremden Woͤrtern; als: rü- ia. fru · 


ſion , CC, 


.I Wt «i, als: buy, our, Fe, Ge. l. bei, bel: tek 


$. V.. 
Von der Ausſprache der Dreylauter. 


Dorerinnerung 


Da aa Dreylauter durch die verbeſſerte Rechtschreibung in 
\ Verfall gekommen {ind , ſo werde ich hier nur von mo bans 
deln, welche noch im Grbrauche find. | 


Tay, 
* wie juh; als: deny. beauteous, &c. l. uti binks - 


Beau aber, ein Stutzer, dur dau, Schreibpult be Fackel 
oY und mimeau, cant, — did fran oͤſiſche 22. 
(rage : bob, ; fldmmbo,, mannro, 


b 
Kemmt mehrenthels nur am Ende fremder Woͤrter . und. 


3. Lang, wie juh, in den Wortern : bruiſe , Quetſchung , brit, | 


Obſt, rilchte , purſiut , Verfolgung, recrvit neu angewors 


* 5 CL f a 
"7a 1 * * * 
: 


16 Von der Ausſprache 
fautet wie o; als: courteous, hideous . right & 
L babe e, 64-018 reihtſchoo. $1292 n 
Ewe. | 


Lautet wie juh in ewe , Weibchen vom Schaaſe. l. juh. 


Eye. ä 
Wie ei, in eye, Aug, |. ei. 


Iew.] Ksmmt nur in fremden Wörtern vor , und lautet wie juh 
Jew. fuß in lieu, adieu, view, review, &c. l. in huh, a: 
A. 


+ Lieutenant aber, und Monkcur, l. liftennaͤnt, oder lift'nant , 
manſihr. 


Owe. 
Lautet wle oh; als: to owe, ſchuldig ſeyn. l. oh. 


Uoy. 
Wie ai, in buoy , Schiffs anker, l. bai. 
$. vl. 
Von der Ausſprache der Mitlauter. 


— 


- 


Stumme Mitlauter. 


b vor t 3. B. doubt, l. daut, Zweifel. 
b nach m limb, limm, Glied. 
g vor m, phlegm , flemm, tt 
oder n. ſign ſeihn , Nn „Schild 
gh in der Mitte, n ighbour , nehber, achbar. 
und aer. A! x 
* ' derWiorter. night, neiht , Nacht. 
k vor n knee , nih , Knie. 
n nach m autumn, ahtom , Herb. | 
p zwiſchen * to tempt , temmt, verſuchen; 
| und t | | Ld 
vor ho . whole , hohl, anz. | 
und r to write , retht V. ü ſchreiben. " 


folgt, und keinen Doppellauter ausmacht, lauten wie ſch; als 
phyſician, occàſion, nation , complexion, nauſeous , cdurteou# 


© \, Iighteous , &c. 1, phiſiſſchian , akFahſch'n 26, bs 
I 1 B, 


- der Witlauttz, f 


B. 
* "þ dba weich, und iſt von p wo 2 zu unkerſcheiden ; 4. B. 
box, Schachtel, pox , veneriſche rankheit. I. backs, packs. 


2. Stumm vor t, und nach m; + B. debt, limb , &c. I. 
dett, lamm. | 


8. 


Lautet / wie ein eh T, vor e, i, y, und dem aber ten ez 
CS certain, etvil, cypreſs, plae d, &c, l. ferts An, ſtoil ic. 
onſt aber, wie im "Deutſchen. 


+ Wenn aber. nach dem e, oder i ei Selbſlauter , TY „ uud zwe 
. Sylben ausmacht; ſo lautet c wie ch; IN. 5 vor "ancient , 
conſcience , „ gracious &c, l. ohſchien, änſchient 2c. 


| NB. to indick, anklagen, ſceleton, Gerippe, ſetptic, zweifleriſch 
ſociety, Gefellſchaft , verdict, Urtheil ; und victuals, erbauen 
I. indeiht, * n, ſkeptik, ſoſeiert —_— vitt ls. | 


ant 4 


Ch. 
I. Laniket, wie tech; 34 B. chürch, echt rich, Ws, L 
tſchortſch, arrtſchaͤrd, rittſch. 
2. Mie k, in hebraͤlſch⸗ und qriechiſchen Wertern z z. B. Anchor, 
anchorite, catechiſm , chàos, charatter, - chiromancy v = 
ragra, chriſine 4. chorus, Chriſt, chronology i 
 buckidnezzar, fromach ; Plutarch . &e. I Annker, dnat 
rit , kaͤttekiſm 1c. Wie auch in den Woͤrtern N "i 
5 urch anfangen, auf welche ein Selbſtlauter folgt; 2 
. 42 Angel; architect, ärchives, &. J. artandſ<'t, eke ic. 
k n wird ta, geleſen wie tſch, in eerydia, Rächel, ſtömacher, 
tbruſt , und in den Yortern , welche mit arch anfangen, auf 
welche ein Mitlauter folgt; als: N. e 3 N we 
ccc, l. tſcherrobin/ Ratſch1 c. 
Wie ſch, in franzoͤſiſchen Woͤrtern; TH Gieucbins chliſe 
5. ch . 130 machine, Ce. .. k dppuſchins / ſchaͤde vol 
4 Stumm in . Sen 7 un „ Jacht l . 
* * a eg 


b. 


renn aamitel, bas, as wa) friend- 
chip. Freundſchaft , "Hhindkerchet 4"Schttupfeuch /Ahindmaid, | 
Magd; dſome , wohlgeſtaltet, landlord, * Band 4.5 Wirt 


luändlady, Hausfrau, Wirthinn, e nd, wednet> 
day, ttewoch + * THO 3 32 Ae, 


man ic. 


K*. 


„ #2 951645 J 0 14 
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Lautet 1 wohl zu unt 1 B. 
call, Kehlen, vile, Thel. l feht, wahl. ee ©, 8 


G. 

I. Lautet, wie df, vor e, i, y, und dem abgekuͤrzten e; wie 
auch in 23 als: generous, gipſy, Egypt, chang'd | Judg- 
ment, &c. I. dſchenneros , dſchiphi 1c. 


2, Wie im Deutſhen, in allen hergeleiteten Wirtery, derer 
Stammwoͤrter auf g ausgehen; als: bringer, clin ings inged, 
oy ſinging , wronged, &c. von to 1 
w. Ferner, in Woͤrtern, welche von andern prachen , 
debate der deutſchen und hollindiſchen herkommen; als: 


Zorn. |to gird, | 2 uͤrten. 
—— Line Maͤdchen. 
anfangen. | gittar, | 
Meeraal. —— ] Elther, 
mo to give, eben. 
| Slzzard, agen eines Vo: 
ferde Nag gels. 
wiibl chtkleid. co gy be, ſchimpfen. 
Gaͤnſe. gymnaſium „ Schule. 
| = heterogeneous ungleich. 
verſchneiden. homogeneal, gleich. 
bekommen. ] hunger, Hunger. | 
kauderwelſch to linger , ſich langſam abs 
g 5 | der, meager, mager. 
gibbous, bucklicht. monger, Verkäufer. 
"Do, Gaͤnſegekroͤs. . plinger, Meerkrebs, 
giddy, ſchwindlicht. tiger, Tiger. 
ft WH ., "EE together „ miteinander. 


77 | 
to gig le "F kickern, lachen. vinegar, Eßtzig. 8 2 
to gild, vergolden. | | 5 


NB. Das naͤmliche iſt auch in ſaͤchſiſch⸗ und hebraiſhen eigenen Na⸗ 
men zu beobachten; als: Copeahagen, Genefareth , Gideon, &c, 


8. Stumm, vor m und n als: phlegm 5 rann, &c. I. 
flemm , ſavveren. | 
I Ausgenommen in mehrſylbigen Wörtern, in denen das 1 von m 


oder n muß getrennet werden; als: phleg - mztic, f &c. 
I 2 " rab impugn, . dc. | | 


— 


11.80 


1. Wie ar; als: bl 1 | firs er | drigger, be. L bigte 
3 ſroayker , 2 ; wat : ; 
1 2. Wie goſch, in lateiniſchen th als: : exiggttate , ſug- 

| \ ; gilt, &c. l ekeoagoͤſcheraͤt, ſogdſcheft. ch. 


der Mitlitet MPS 19 


$ Wie g, im Anfange der Worter: * >. ey , &c. l. ghohſt. 


2. Stumm, in der Mitte * am Ende der Worter ; als: daugh- 
ter, night, ſigh, &c. l. dahter ; neiht , ſeih. 


7 ingegen wie F, in meg), Oodle 33 22 e "wo 
Zug, eavugh,, geuug, to laugh, r r tough 
'* zdhe trdugh , Trog. . tſchaff, kaff CG f 1 888 


H. 


1. Wird gehört in griechiſch⸗ hebrdiſh- engliſch⸗ und deukſchen 
Woͤrtern; we” 1 Hen, Hettor, h hte Heli, hive, hog, 


hang; : houſe ; &c. l. Zihlen , vekter TH 


2. Stumm in franzsſiſch- und lateiniſchen Woͤrtern; 1 B. hüm- 
ble, hour, hoſpital, honeſt, &c. 1. ommb'I, aur c. 


T Es lautet aber wie j, in urſpriinglich lateiniſchen Woͤrtern, welche 
mit hum anfangen; z. B. human, to humkct, humid, * 5 

5 | vp. &c. Eamon 1 918 
Jo: J. ec, 81D | 
Aus. © kautet allezeit wie d\< ; als: John; jae, Jerùſalem Ke. . 
dſchohn, oſchillt ꝛc. 1 


ſtumm vor n; als : Knife dane Ce. L neif/ n 
ale lautet es wie im Deutſchen. : . 


abe 1. 
en. 1. Lautet wie im Deutſchen. n 121192 v 
2. Stumm, in den Endungen alf, alk, alm Eh und olk z 


als: half, chalk, palm, to calve, folks, &c. l. hahf , tſchahk, 
pahm , kahv, fohks. | 


NB. Junglicichen in | 
chaldron, _ dſchaͤhdern, Kohlenmaaß. 
could (von can) kudd, konnte. 

Na⸗ falchion, faͤhdſch n, krummer Sibel. 
&c. 5 falcon, . ahk n 7 44 alke. « 
oy hilfpenny (hY penny y) bpenni , a Stüber. 
0.1 hilfpenny-worth(h?'po'th) hahpath, 1/2 Stubers werth. 
ſhould (von ſhall) ſchudd, ſollte. 
45 + ſdidier, ſohdſcher Fl Soldat. 
: would (von will) wudd , wollte. 


M. 
Lautet, wie im Deutſchen. 


ngegen lautet es wie n, in accompd e hu und 
F — (contrò ll tadeln. I. &ffaunt, 3 4 


. bau, wie im Os. 
Ba | 2 


N. 


* 2 
of : 3 


- 
„ 
1 
| + 


20 Von der Ausſprache 


2. Stumm, noch m am Ende der Woͤrter; 3. B. autumn, .- 
lemn, c6lumn, damn, &c. l. ahtom, ſallem ic. N 


+ Wird aber gehoͤrt in der Mitte der Woͤrter, in denen es vom n 
muß getrenner werden; als: zutüm- nal, ſolém- nial, colim= nar, 


| dam - nition, &c, 
1. fantet ſcharf, und iſt vom b wohl zu unterſcheiden; z. B. 
pear , Birne, bear, Bar. l. pehr, behr. 1 
2. Stumm, zwiſchen m und t; z. B. temptation, &. l. tems 
tähſch'n; wie auch in phtiſiek, Lungenſucht , pneumätic, 
pſalm , pſaltery , ptiſane,, kuͤhlender Trank, und receipt , 
Quittung, Necepk. |. tiſſik, njumckttik 1c. Sk 


Q 1. Lautet wie im Latelniſchen „wie kW; als + quirter , quilt , 
2. Wie k, in franzoͤſiſchen Wertern ; als: antique, banquet, cins 
que, to conquer, conqueror, coquette , equipage , exche- 
quer, liquor, te maſquerate , muſquet ,, oblique , opaque, 
piuet, piquant, &&. I. antihk, bännket, ſinnk der 
cbnqueſt aber bleibt bei der Regel. l. kannkweſt. 


Lautet nicht fo ſcharf und rauſchend, wle im Deutſck en 
S. e 
1. Lautet, wie im Deutſchen. 5 1 „% Srl 


2. Wie ſch vor ue, ui, ume, und ure; z. B. o ſue, Aut, 
ſure, pleaſure , preſume, &c. l. ſchuh, ſchuht, ſchuhe, 
pleſſcher, priſchuhm. Wie auch in ſugar, Zucker. l. ſchuk⸗ 
rer. Ingleichen auch vor e oder 1, wenn noch ein anderer 
Selbſtlauter darauf folgt, und keinen Doppellauter ausmacht; 

B. Ruſſia, Prüſſia, occaſion, nauſeous, holier, &c. | 
ofthis , Proſſchia , akkaͤhſch n 1c. | | 

3. Stumm, in iſland, iſle, iſlet, viſcount , viſeounteſs. 
eiland / eil ic. | . oo 5 

8 | e oh; 
Lautet wie ein ſcharfes ß, vor e, 1, und /; als: ſcene, ſcts 
ence, ſcy'miter , &c, Il. ßihn, ßeiens, ßimmiter. | 
17 wie ſk in ſerleton, Gerippe, und ſeptic, zweifleriſc<s 
3 „ſkihlit'n, ſrepptik. Neuen nn 775 


Sch. N | | | | | | 19 7 
Wie ſr; g. B. ſchool, ſcheme, &e. I. ſruht, \Fihm: 


ingegen wie in ſchsdule, Zettel, und ſchiſm , Spaltung. . 
r e 


4 22 


der Mitlauter. of 
Mie ſch; als: ſhame, biſhſul;, &e. 4.f<&#hm , baͤſchful. 


* NB. Wird aber getheilt in inſammengeſetzten Woͤrtern; als: dit. 
m n honour , 2 l &co. 


1. kautet ſcharf, und iſt vom d 50d zu unterſchelden; z. B. 


R. tear, Zaͤhre, dear, theuer, lieb. l. tihr, dihr. 

_ 2. Wie ſch, vor e, oder 1, wenn ein Selbſtlauter darauf folgt, 
R * keinen Doppellauter ausmacht; z. B. nation patient, &c. 
ic l. nahſch' n, pahſch nt. 
pt, MW 8. Wie tſch, vor eous, ons, und vous; als: righteous, c6» 


vetous, virtuous, &c. l. reihtſchos „ Xavvetſchos , vörr⸗ 
| (yon. : fo auch in niture, tuͤeſday ene und virtue. 
llt, l. naͤttſcher, tſchjuhodek, vörrtſchu. 


7 Wenn aber t nach (, oder x ſteht; ſo lautet es wie im Deutſchen; 
B. qusſtion, mixture, &c, l. kweſtien z; mixcer. 


cins R 
che- Th. 
ue; 1. kautet weich wie im Deutſchen, im Anfange, und in der 
Go der Worter ; als: theſe , em, &c. | l. dhihs faͤ⸗ 
t om. 0 
2. Am Ende aber wird es geliſpelt, indem die PEE an die 
Oberzihne und dos Zahnfleiſch gedruͤckt wird, doch ſo, daß 
die Spitze der Zunge zwiſchen die Zaͤhne koͤmmt , welche alle⸗ 
zeit ein wenig von einander ſtehen muͤſſen. Alsdann wird der 
| liſpelude Ton, oder ein Mittelding zwiſchen einem s und t her- + 
Ut auskommen; welches man bloß +2 gutes Gehoͤr, und Uibung 
* der Junge erlernen kann; z. B. with, bath, cloth, both, &c. 
puts + Am Eade der Zeitwoͤrter in der dritten..Perſon , einfacher Zahl, go 
derer - + genwartiger Zeit, lautet es wie 1. B. hath , loveth, n , cc. 
cht; 24 Fatt has „ Wot 3 ſces. ö k 


bs be V. IP | 

| 1. Lautet weich, und if vom k wett zu an a W es 
* der Aus ſprache des franzoͤſiſchen v, oder des deutſen w gleich⸗ 
8 koͤmmt; z. B. vale, Thal, fail, fehlen, vetch, Wee etch, 


ſuchen. l. wahl, fahl, wettſch, - feteſch. 77 


2. Scharf, wie vp oder ſſ, am Ende furzafcentulrter Sylben z 
* als: love, give, glove, dove, Thqve, &c. lovv, givv 2c. 


1 Hingegen lautet es wie ein eiufaches v oder f, am Ende langakcen⸗ | 
ttujrter Solben; als: move, prove, Ades; we, &c. . muhv , 


pruhv, klohv „ ſihv. 1 — 


tumm, in five · pence Chippenee), fünf Stüber und ſeven 
* 5 cſconight ache Lage. | 0 ſenneit. | 


od ” 3 3 W. 


1. Lautet wie im Deutſchen. 


und two - penee (ti 
kackſen, hoſſif, 
pens. 


&c. ſinaddoki, ſinnophan. 


ture , &c. I. vekks, mixter. 


* 


A. 


Alphabetiſches Vergeihnis. = 


NB. Sonſt aber wie im Lateiniſchen oder Deutſchen ; als: vex, mix- 


1. autet weich, wie ſ; als: 2eat, lazy, &c. l. ſihl, lähſt. 


2. Scharf, wie ſch, vor ier; als: gläzier, bräzier, hozier 
| &c, l. glaͤſchir, braſchir , hoſchir. : 3 , 


NB, Das naͤmliche iſt auch zu beobachten, wenn dieſe Worter mit f 
geſchrieben werden; 3. B. gläller, braber , &c, 


Alphabetiſches Verzeichnifi 
der meiſten ausgenommenen Worter. 


artifice , &rrtifis 7 Kunſtgriff. f 
| ubbyve, aͤbovv, oben. àvarice, dvvdris, SGeitz. | 
; nbrdad, àbrahd, draußen. auger, ahker, Bohrer. 

ack (Ae) A, merg. | wukward, ahkärd, ungeſchi>t. 
acccmpt, aͤkkaunt 7 Bericht. | | | | 
(account) RY B. | 
to aceduter, akkuhter, kleiden. 
adièu! ub , Gott befoh-| ber, behr , 
L len ! ' to dear * x behr , 

vdmiral, Ammiril, Admiral. j bard, berrd, 
igue , aͤhku, Fieher. beat, berr, 
albeit » albeht, dem ſey, wie 

oy ihm wolle. * beaten, bihe'n , 
ilmond, àhman, Mandel. (v. to beat) 
amour, aͤmuhr, Liebeshadel. | beau, bob, 
anchor, G&nnfer, Anker. ſto begin, bi inn, 
anger, ännger, om. to behove, bihuv , 
gotichriſt, Anntikreiſt, Widerchrit. | betdw, © biloh , 


bo: 
| 
2. Stumm, vor ho und r: als: Who, whore, write, writh, We 
&c. |. huh , bohr, reit, rähth. Ingleichen auch in infwer, Wl - 
Antwort, aukward , ungeſchickt, cöckſwain, Fuͤhrer eines 
Schiffes, höuſe-wiſe, Haushaͤlterinn, ſweltry, ſchwuͤllg, “ 
ſword, Schwerdt, Degen, ſwoon, Ohnmacht, two, zwey, 
992 ween Stuber. l. annſer , ahkaͤrd, 
ſoltri, ſohrd, ſaun, oder ſuhn , tuh, top⸗ 
fo 
1. Lauket , wie kſch, in den Endungen xion, und xious; | als: if + 


complexion, anxious, &c, l. kamplekſch'n, aͤnnkſchios, 
2. Wie #, im Anfange der Woͤrter 


; als: Xenodochy, Xenophon, 


fo argue, äͤrrgu, ſtreiten. 


* to beitdw 4 


to beſtow , 
biſcuit 5 
blocd , 

to blow, 

- bouge 9 
bo Ws 

4 bow » 
bowl, - 

* b „l, 
bread 2 
breadrh, 

fo break, P 
breaſt, 
breath” , 

to breathe , 
br ad, 

to build 0 
bureau, 

fo bury ,/ 


buſhel , 


büſiaeſs, 

buly , 

butcher » 
to buy, 


canoe, 


caprice - 
carine , 
Carriage _ 
cartouch , 
chaldron, 
ch. riot, 

to chew , 
children, 
choir 
(quire) 
chbugh , 
Chri 

to chiſe , . 
cinder , 
circuit, 

to climb, 
cöckſwain 


to coe , 
chfec , 
to come , 
fo comptr./11 
(control) 
ebncu- 
bine, 


diſtoh , 
biſkir , 
blodd 7 
bloh , 


budſch , 


buſch , 
buſch l, 


biß neß, 
biſſi, 


buttſcher, 
bei, 


. 
kaͤnuh, 


kaͤprihs, 
kaͤrihn, 
karraͤdſch * 


kaͤrt uhdſch / 
tſchaͤhdern, 


tſchaͤrrat, 
tſchoh, 


rſhildern , 


Feir , | 
Fweir , 


tſchoff, 
kreiſt, 
ſchuhs, 
under, 
ſoͤrrkit, 
kleim, 


kackſ'n, 
kuh, 


kaffe, 


komm, 
kant rohl, 


kankubin, 


verleihen. 
uckerbrod. 
lut. 
blaſen. 
Geſchwulſt. 
Bogen. 
Buͤckling. 
Becher. 


— 


Kugel. | 


Brod. | 
Breite. 
brechen. 
Bruſt. 
Othem. 
athmen. 
breit. 
bauen. 
Schreibpult. 


Geſchaͤft. 
geſchaͤftig. 
Menger. 
kaufen. 


ine 
8270 cif. 
igenſinn. 


Schi 
Fuhrwerk. 
Kartaͤrſche. 
Kohleumaaß. 
Wagen. 


Umkreis. 
klettern. 
Fuͤhrer eines 
Schiffes. 
girren. 
Kaffee. 
kommen. 
tadeln. 


Beiſchlaͤfe⸗ 


cbnduit, 


cbnger, 

conquelt , 
to conttrue, 
cough, 
could , 
(von can) 
coup , 
coupee, 


c6uka , 


creator, 
creature, 
crow , 
cup-board 


death, 

to deſlbur, 

fo devour , 
diamond , 
divinity, 


todd, 


he does,doth 
dome , 
done , 
d'or, 
dove, 
dough , 
drachm , 
draught , 
dr ad, 
dreamt, 
(von fo 
dream ) 
_ driven, 
(von to 
drire) 
to dwindle, 


eager, 
carl, 
early * 


rinn. 
D 4 


to barn, 


der meiſten ausgenommenen Worter. 


kanndit, 


kannger, 


kannt weſt, 


kannſter, 


kaff, 
kudd, 


divaur, 
deimand, 
divinniti, 


duh, 


dos, 
duhm, 
donn, 
dohr, 
do vv, 
dod , 
dramm, 
drahft, 
dredd, 
dremmt, 


drivv'n, 


dwin dl, 


E. 
ihker, 


errl, 
errli, 
errn, 
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Waſſerlei⸗ 


tung. 
Meeraal. 
Eroberung. 
zuſamenfuͤgẽ. 
uſten. 
onnte. 


uͤnerſteige. 
chritt im 


Geſchoͤpf. 
Lahe eie 
Kredenztiſch. 


Diamant. | 
Sa 


thun. 
er thut. 
Urtheil. 


2 


> 1 
2 , 


Eren 


traͤumte, ge⸗ 
traͤumt. 


getrieben. 


verſchwinde. 


ſcharf. 
Graf. 


fruͤhe. 


erwerben. 


earneſt, 


24 
Earneſt , ern ſt, 
Earth, errth, 
Eat , ; ere, 

| * daten 5 | iht'n, 
(v. to bat) 
eilet-hole, eilethohl / 
Either, edther, 

toendfavour indevver, 

enough, inoff, 
exchequer eksoſchekker 
ey © ei, 

2 F. 
fulchion, faͤhdſch'n, 
falcon. fabt'n, 
fatigue, faͤtihk, 
feather, ſetther, 
2 1 fihdaͤl, ] 
1 _— 

to feoff 5 b 
finger, : 
five- 5 , 1 
pence | fippens , 
fippenced | 
floor, flobr, 
flour, flaur, 
fo flow, floh, 
fortnight , fartneit, 
ful, faul, 
fourty o farrti, 
Frice, ©  frihs, 
fr icnd, fr oͤnnd, 
G. 
gear 
+ ghihr, 
ger, 
8 ghihs, 
oof ſe) 
el. ghihr, 
to geld, ghelld, | 
George, dſcharrdſch, 
fo get, ghett, 
ghoſt, ghohſt, 
g ib be- 
"iſh, ghibberiſch, 
gſbble- | ghibbloabbl 
gabble” 
gibbous, ghibbos, 
giblers, ghibblers, 


Alyhabetiſches 'Verzeihnis 


GG.. giddy, ghiddi, 
Erde. } pift, ghifft, 
aß, gegeſſen. to giggle, ghikk'l, 
gegeſſen. to gild. gilld, 
to gird,  gy6rrd, 
Neſtelloch. girl. ghoͤrrl, 
entweder, bei- gittar, 2 — 
de. gittern, ghittern, 
ſich hemihe. to give,  ghivv, 
genug. giz zard, ghiſſaͤrd, 
kön. Schatz⸗ 
kammer. glove, | glovv, 
Aug. to gl CW. glob, 
. | goal, jail, dſchahl, 
| gouler,jai- dſchaͤhler, 
ler, 
frummerSa-: gi1d, ghuhld, 
bel. gone, Dann, 
Falke. | (v. to go) 
i Ermüdung. gondge, ghuhdſch, 
Feder. groat, graht, 
group, ruhp, 
lchnbar. to grow, | grod, 
belehnen. to gy be. gheib 
Finger. gymniſi- ghimnaͤſſcht⸗ 
: 0 i | um, om. 
funf Stuber. | 
Fluth. 1 H. 
Boden. half, hahf, 
D | 8 | 
leſſen I 
fli Tage.  ha'pen- 2 | ena, 
| ſchmusig. | ny 
4 f. ha lf: 
chnitzwe enny- | 
Freund. P * hahpat, 
ha'po'th“ | 
handicer-. haͤnkertſcher 
chief. 

Pferdgeſchirr | nändmai haͤnnmad, 
weibl. Nacht⸗] handſome haͤnnſom, 
kleid.“ head. © bedd, 
Gaͤuſe. hcalth, 5 
2 heard, errd, 

Geyer. (von to 
verſchneiden. hear) 
Georg. Ito heirken, <q 
bekommen. hearſe, errs, 
Geiſt. 

heart, | ae 

| hearth, herrtb, 

Geplauder. h#aven, hevvn, 

heavy, hevvi, 
bucklicht.  k<ifer, © heffer, 
Gaͤnſegekroͤs 5 hel zht, heith, 


ſchwindlicht. 
kickern, lache. 


Gold. 
gegangen, 


= Stuͤbert 
ſchoͤn. 


R 


Gabe. 


vergolden. l 
umguͤrten. 
Maͤdchen. | 


Cither. 


geben. 
Magen eines 
Vogels. 
Handſchuh. 
glühen. 
Kerker. 
Kerkermei⸗ 


ſter, 


* 


Grabeiſen. 
Groſchen. 
Figuren. 
wachſen. 
ſchimpfen. 
Schule. 


halb. 


1/2 Stuͤber. 


| werth. 
Sthnupftuch 
Magd. 
Kopf. 


G: ſundheit.” 
W. ee 


odtenbaa⸗ 


rs. 
h. 


f 


der meiſten ausgenommenen Wörter. 


1 
— —— CO_— _ 


heteroget- heterogih⸗ ungleich. ö 
- Neous, nios, | 
hey -day !. heids ! be da! 
hey -ho! heiho)! ja doch! 
to hin — 1 binn der, hindern. 
homogè- ' homogibni: gleich. 
nial, aͤl, 
Fhugh, hoff, Baue. 
1 dur. aur, Stunde. 
houſewife hoſſif, Wirthſcha⸗ 
terin. 
hunges, honnger, Hunger. 
J. 
jkalous, dſchellos, eiferſüchtig. 
India, in d ſchaͤ, 
Indies, inndſchis, 1 Indien. 
to indict, indeit, anklagen. 
indictment indeitment, Anklage. 
inſtead, inſtedd, anſtatt. 
intrigue, intrihk, Liſt. 
and, | eilaͤnd, 
ine, eil, | Juſel. 
iſlet, eller, 
K. 
kty, kih, Schluͤſſel. 
to kindle, kindl, anzuͤnden. 
kindred, kinnderd, Verwandt⸗ 
| ſchaft. 
to kn N. noh, wiſſen, ken⸗ 
_—_ 
knbw= nalledſch, Kenntniß. 
dedge. 
1. 
landlady , laͤnnlaͤdi, Hausfrau. 
* Wirthinn. 
landlord, I&nnlard, Hausherr. 
r Wirth. 
fo laugh, lahf, lachen. 
acher, lettſcher, geiler Meſch. 
lead, ledd, ley. 
lead, ledd, fuͤhrte , ge⸗ 
(v. to ad) fuͤhrt. 
leapt, leppt, ſprange, ge⸗ 
(v. folcap) ſbprungen. 
to learn, lerrn, lernen. 
leather, letther, Leder. 
Kaven, levv'n, Sauerteig. 
. 3 Bibliothek. 
ieutenant liftennaͤnt 
Vertenant liftnaͤnt, ] Lieutenant. 
B 5 


25 
to linger, linnger, ſich 4 8 
TAS abzehren. 
* life, leif, das Leben. 
to live, livv, — 2 
livre, © Ms ranz. Lior 
liver, leiv r Pfund. o 
liver, livvr, Keber. 
pe loſe, luhs, verlteren, 
to love, lovv, lieben. 
M. — 4 
machine, wy > oo Maſchine. 
watzulue. maͤgeſihn, Vorraths⸗ 
| fammer. 
maligh; ' malighn, Fl t5cartig, 
ies, maͤnnto, 1 
te 
Marlbo- maͤrrlb'ro, eign. Namen 
rough, 4 
. marriage, maͤrraͤdſch. Heurath. 
meadow, meddo, Wieſe. 
meager, mihker, mager, 
meant, mennt, meinte, ger 
( von fo | meint. 
mean ) 
metarl, merrl, Anſel. 
mkaſute, meſſcher, Maaß. 
medicine, meddſin, Arzeney. 
mönger, mannger, Verkäufer. 
monſiꝭur, mannſibr Herr. 
| Monrague mannt ho eian. Name. 
to move, muhv, bewegen. 
moor, mohr, Mohr. 
| miſt, © mob} am meiſten. 
Ito mow, moh, maͤhen. 
N. | 
niture, naͤttſcher, Natur. 
neither, nether, weder, keiner 
; | von beiden. 
nifle, nifl, ſchlechte 75 
ä e. 
ninth, neinth, der neunte, 
(v. nine) . 
nbne, nann, keiner. 
0 
— ahtmill, Aae 
one, „ Wwany, 1 einer. | 
once, wanns, ein 
| only, annli, nur, einzig. 
ordinary, ardnart, orden' lich. 


fo 


N » 
— — — — ow — * = «2 


_  - - 


oh, 


ohn, 


P. 


parlia- parlament, 
ment, 
pears 
pEarch, 
pEarl, 
peaſant, 
penny” ] 
worth 
pen'oth 
people, 
pheaſant, 
phtiſick, 
pint, 
pique, 
pleaſant, 
pleaſure, 
* plough, 
Plymouth 


| f 0 ye, 
to dn. 


pehr, 
perrtſch, 
perrl, 
peſſaͤnt, 


pennoth, 


pihp'l, 
feſſaͤnt, 
thiſſik, 
peint, 
pihk, 
pleſſaͤnt, 
pleſſcher, 
pla uh, 
plimmoth, 
pneumi- njumaͤttik, 
tic, 
port, pohrt, 
P 5 S- | 
month, 

/ porſhbard pattſcherd, 
praͤktis, 
— "a 
pruhv, 
ſaͤhm, 
ſaͤhltery, 
tiſſaͤn, 


pudding, 
ponnger, 


R. 


r4h\ns, 8 
raͤtihn, 
redd, 


reddi, 
rellm, 


reppt, 


rectipt, | riſiht, 
to tehèarſe, riheirs, 
rehkarſal, riherrſdl, 


angenehm. 


pohresmoth 


4 


* 
— 


ſchuldig ſeyn. 
bekenne, eigẽ. 


Mailleſpiel. | 


Parlament. 


Birne. 
Huͤnerſtange. 


Perle. 
Bauer. 


eines Stuͤ⸗ 
bers werth. 


Volk, Leute. 

—— 
ungenſucht. 

Noel. 

Haß. 


Verguugen. 
Pflug. 
Haf# in Eng⸗ 
land. 
bewegt von 
der Luft. 
Hafen. 
HaffT in Eng⸗ 
land. 
Scherbe. 
Utbung. 


verſprechen. | 


beweiſen. 
Pſalm. 
Pſalter. 
kuͤhlender 
Trank. 
Wurſt. 
Meerkrehs. 


Roſinen. 
woll er Zeug. 
las, geleſen. 


beteit. 
Koͤnigreich. 


Alphabetiſches Verzeichniß 


erzaͤhlen. | 
Erzaͤhlung. 


, N 


tendevous renndewn, 
to reſcind, riſſinnd, 
ribbond 
ee ] ribben, 
riſen, ri6'n, 
(v.to riſe) 
riven, rivv'n, 
(v.torive 
R me, ruhm, 
7 ough, roff, 
row, roh, 
, 
| 8. 
ſebleton, ſrihlit'n, 
ſceptic, F(eptiF, 
ſch.dule, ſihdul, 
ſchiſm, ſiſm, 
fo ſcoup, ubp, 
to ſc'nr, ſffraur, 
ſedtce, ſehrs, 
ſearch, ſerrtſch , 
ſeven- 
night | ſenneir , 
ſennight= 
ſhall, ſchaͤll, 
ſhire, ſchihr, 
ſhe, ſchuh, 
to ſhove, ſcho vv, 
ſhould, ſchudd, 
(v. ſnall) 
to ſnh 5 ſchoh, 
ſhew, 
ſhriven, ſchrivv'n, 
(von to 
ſhrive) 
Height, ſteiht, 
flow, oh, 
ſndox , ſnoh, 
ſocte 5 ſoßeieti, 
ſoldier, fobdſcher, 
ſome, 4 omm, 
ſoup, ſuhp, 
ſur, ſaur , 
to ſw, ſob, 
ſpaniel, Ffpannel, 
pread, : ſpredd, 
( =_ 8 
ra 
Read, ) 
ſtẽady, 
ſteakes, 


{tealth, h ſtellth, | 


Samelplatz. 
abſchneiden. 


Band. 
aufgeſtand?. 


geſpaltet. 


Nom. 
rauh. 
Aeihe, Fiſch⸗ 


- roge, rudern. 


Unterſuchung 
acht Tage. 


foll. 
Grafſchaft. 
Schuh. 
ſchieben. 
ſollte. 


zeigen. 


gebeichtet. 


Soldat. 
einige. 
Suppe. 
ſauer. 

naͤhen, ſaͤen. 
Wachtelhund 
breitete aus, 


ausgebreitet. 


ſthmachter ſtaſhadſcher, Schnuͤrbruſt. twö, tub, 
to 175 ſtoh, = og t W 30 - | = 
yen, ivv'n eſtrebt. ence, | {ween 
(von to * 5 , | * , ber. 
Fl {trive ) pence,” 
"MM ctw, Feb nen. ov 
ſuite, \wirk,, ; | 
vEniſon, vennſen, Wildpret. 
ſurtꝰ ut, - ſortuht, verdict, verrdeir, Urtheil. 
to ſwear, ſwehr, {woren. vErjuice, verrdſchis, ſanrer Saft. 
ſu Cat, ſwett, Schweiß, vſckuals, vittl' s, Lebesmittel. 
un. 1 ſchwitzen. 1 „ — 
weEltry, , egar, vinnigkär, ig. 
— ] follrri, ſchwuͤlig. virtue, voͤrrtſchu, Tugend. 
ſw hon, ſauhn, ſuhn, —— | viſcount, veikaunt, Burggraf. 
ſword, fohrd, Schwerd, ] viſcoun- veikaunteß, Burggrafinn. 
h. Degen. dess. 
T viz,to wit tu witt, naͤmlich. 
4 7 
1 thkir, thehr, ihr. W. 
there, thehr, dort. wealth, wellth, Vermoͤgen. 
thorough, tharru, hindurch. to wear, wehr, tragen. 
ung thbugn, thoh, obgleich. wekry, wehri, muͤde. 
tho 5 weather, wetrher Wetter. 
thread, thredd, Zwirn, aden wEdneſday wennſds, Mittewoch. 
; to thrładle, threddl, einfaͤdeln. were, wehr, waͤren, waͤre. 
fo threaten, — — 2 > web: — - wehin, 
* threat, thriht, ro whilſt, weilſt, indem. 
be thre e- ö * vad, pub, wer, * pa 
, chen. 
. trippens, dreyStuͤber. whoſe, wah — do Ten. 
trippẽce wilderneſs willderneß, Wildniß. 
gedeiht. | wind, winnd, Wind. 
\ I*to wind, _ aufwinden. 
t windlaſs, winndl 4s, Haſpel. 
| durch. | window, winndo, enſter. 
windſor, winndſor, ſtſchloß in 
werſen. £ England, 
Tiger. to woe, wu h, freyey. 8 
Zunder. * wie! woh , e! 
zu. woölf, wullf, Wolf. 
— hehter, miteinander. woman, wummaͤn, Weib. 
rughe Grab, women, wimmen, Weiber. 
toff, one: | —_ wuhm, Mutterleib. 
eubr, eiſe, fal-] wörd warrli, weltlich. 
e Her. would, wudd, wollte. 
toh, (von will) 
| Y. 
FPpicht, att, 
Yerday, fiterds 
erday, er da, 
, = uh, 
ung, -Jonng, 
uh, Wahrheit. b your, fuhr, 
ef-juſd4, | Dietas. J zei. © jubth, 


' 
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28 | Von der Tonmeſſung, | 
Zbweyter Abſchnitt. 

Von der Tonmeſſung , ober dem Sylben⸗ 
laute. (9) 


ä 3 — — 8 ** 


pr k | ak * 
p 


Vorerinnerung, 


'$ Nie Sylben , auf welchen der Ton, oder Akcent liegt, mien in 
"=" der Ausſprache deutlich gehoͤrt werden, ſo zwar, daß die Syl⸗ 
ben, auf denen ein langer Afcent 95 ruht, etwas muͤſſen gedehnt; 
jene aber, auf welche ein kurzer (J faͤllt, ſcharf, und mit Ver: 
doppelung des darauf folgenden Mitlauters ausgeſprochen werden; 
die uͤbrigen unakcentuirten Sylben aber werden etwas leiſer, ſchneller, 
und unvernehmlicher geſprochen; ſo daß ſie ſich beinahe verlieren, 
oder ineinander ſchmelzen ; z. B. occaſion, trüncheon, virtuous, 
lineament, &c. l. attahſch'n, tronntſch'n, vörrtſchos, liniament. 


1. Die Woͤrter, die vom Deutſchen , Lateiniſchen, und andern Spra⸗ 
chen he kommen, behalten ihren Afcent; als: father , brother- 
hood , begin, bely'er, declare , ſeparate , poſſeſſor, &. 


— Pinſylbige Werter, welche ſich mit einem Mitlauter endigen, 
und keinen Doppellauter , ſondern nur einen Selbſtlauter haben, 
ſind kur; als: big, bed, and, inn, chürch, &e, . 


8. Linz 


< * 3 888 th —_— wu —_— „ — 
G "Y 5 Y = IT Py r . — 
2 — 2 ͤͤä„ää 2— 
7 ” 


— * — 


(a) Da die Englaͤnder die Woͤrter nicht zu akcentuiren pflegen; ſo iſt unſtrei⸗ 
tig fuͤr einen Ausländer eine der groͤßten Schwierigkeiten in dieſer Sprache, 
die Keuntniß ihrer Akeente. Um ſie aber alle richtig zu beſtimmen, müßte 
man ſo viele Regeln und Ausnahmen davon geben, daß man einem Anfaͤn⸗ 
ger die Sprache mehr erſchweren, als erleichtern wuͤrde. Das Beſte in die⸗ 
ſem Falle iſt, daß ſich der Anfaͤnger im Zqceifel, auf welcher Sylbe der 
Akeent liegt, an brauchbare Wotterbuther (3. B. von Ludwig, Bailey oder Ar⸗ 
nold) wende, in welchen der lange Akeent (“) bon dem kurzen (“) unter- 
ſchieden iſt. — Ich habe hier nur wenige Regeln angefuͤhrt, die mir die 
wichtigſten zu ſeyn geſchienen haben. | 


. 


f 


w- 
— 


. 


oder dem Sylbenlaute. 25 


. Einſylbige Wörter, welche ſich mit einem ſſummen e endigen 
? find lang; als: güme „ ake, ſafe, Fate x Ee. | F 


fear, believe, approach, &c. 


+ Jn mehrſylbigen Wortern aber, welche auf im, con, our, und 
ous ausgehen, liegt der Akcent auf der erſten Solbe; als: cuptain, 


pidgeon , favour, virtuous ,. cbvetous, &c. 


4 Doppellauter haben gemeiniglich einen langen Akcent; als: deed, 


5. Zweyſplbige Woͤrter haben den Afcent mehrenthells auf der erſten 
„ Sylbe; z. B. létter - füdden ; dòvil, huſband , quirrety-&c. 


+ Es giebt aber auch viele, beſonders Zeirwsrter , welche den Akcent 
auf der zwoten Splbe haben; þ B. to demand, reply , commend, 
delight &cp7 25% © — 22411 22 
Na 


OED 
H » _—_ 


6. Oft muß man die Zauptwörter von Zeicw$rtern, obwohl te 
mit ihnen ahnlich geſchrieben perden, durch den Akcept unter⸗ 
ſcheiden, ſo zwat , daß der Afrent bei den Hauptwörtern auf 
der erſten , bei den iewortern gbe auf der zwoten Sylbe lies 
gen muß; als: ibſent, convert; Bebſent , project , torment , 
&c. von to abſent , convert , preſent, u. ſ. w. 
ES om. at +. 1 el — — 1 — 
1 Doch ſind einige Hauptwoͤrter mit ihren Zeitwoͤrtern auch oͤfters 
gleich; als: belief, consent, commind, deſire, delight, &c. mit 
to belizyve, conſent, u. ſ. f. 


7. Sechsſylbige Woͤrter haben zween Akcente ; den einen auf der 

erſten, und den andern auf der vierten Sylbe; z. B. juſtiſica⸗ 

tion, unphiloſophical, veryſunility , incompatibility, &c. 
N3IBIGQUELSE nenen ann 13! | i 


g. Zuſammengeſetzte und hergeleitete Woͤrter behalten ihren Akcentz 
auf ihrem Stammworte; z. B. chflotre, complete, prevent, 
reſtore, careful , diſappointment, likelihood, 6penmouthed g 
cheeſe-monger, ſhve-maker , &cz 


Fein wum ud * CREE | , 

9. Der lange Akcent liegt gern vor den Endungen: cious, cive, 

rious, ſion, live, tion, tious, und ator; als: gracious, con- 

ducive, delirious 5 occaſion , perſuaſive , nation „ ambitious , 
creator , &e. | toi. 


10. Die Woͤrter, welche ſich auf dom; leſs, ly, neſs. Chip . ty 
und hood, oder auch auf le endigen, * 'vor dem 6 1.2 

s —— NN A 2 — Ser Sylbe; z. B. 
chriſtendom nels, prettily, büſineſs, fricadſhip , enmity, 
falſehood , Ce. cipable, tibernacle , &c. ; Ta 1 


u. Die Woͤrter, welche mit vorwoöteern, oder vorſeſylben, als4 
b a 13 by \ 
4 


4 
F 
1 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 
F 


30 Von dem Gebrauche 
a, be, de, diſ, en, for, in, miſ, pre, re, under, with, 
Cc, anfangen, beſonders wenn fie Zeitwörter ſind, haben den 
Akcent auf der naͤchſtfolgenden Sylbe ; als: awake, bey6n d, 

dependance, diſtemper, engagement, forgive , inhuman , *2:/+ 
take, prevent, reſume, unlucky , undermine , withhold, &c. 


7 Die Vorworter abbve, afore , iter, before, und behind, behalten 


thren Afcent auch in der Zuſammenſe ee tld, 
afore - hand , 5 Sal | enſezung 3 * B. 2 bve 


Oritter Abſchnitt. 


Von der Rechtſchreibung, oder Ortho⸗ 
graphie. (a) 0 


§. I. 
Von dem Gebrauche 
der groſſen und kleinen Buchſtaben. 


ä 


— 22 


G. Anfangsbuchſtaben macht man: 


1. Im Anfange einer Rede; z. B. 


« The wicked ſhall be cut off from the karth, and the tranſ- 
greſſors ſhall be rooted out of it. „ rov, II. 22. 


2. Im 


rr — 


a "SS, ti. 
- 
* 


* 044 | 

(a) Man wird hier keine ausfuhrliche Erlaͤuterung der engliſchen Recht{rei- 
bung erwarten. Das Meiſte muß ſich ein Anfauger durch Leſung guter 
N — und Nachſchlagung brauchbarer neuer Woͤrterbuͤcher bekaunt 


2 


7 


der Rechtſchreibung, oder Orthographie. 31 


0 Im Anfange eines Verſes; z. B. 


« Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 
Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face , 
We ſirſt endure, then pity, then embrace. „ 


Pope, Eſſay on Man. 


3. Im Anfange elgener Namen, Wuͤrden, und Titeln; z. B. 


George, Vienna, England, Frederick King of Pruſſia; 
the Right Honourable N. Counteſs of —. Your Ladyſhy. 


4. Nach einem Schlußpunkte, Frag - oder ägeatene Fache | 
wenn die Rede beſchloſſen wird; wie auch nach einem Doppel⸗ 
punkte, oder Beyſtriche , wenn eine Rede angefuͤhrt wird; z. B. 


« Knaves never open themſelves in frièndſhip to 6thers, They 
have no ſuch paſſion for Truth or Love of Mankind. „ 


Shafteſbury s CharaQeriſticks. 


„Are ye able to drink of the cup, and be baptized with 
the baptiſm, that I am baptizd with ? They: ſay wnt6 him: 
We are able. „, Matth. XX. 22. 


« But I muſt leave thee, leave thee for &ver my deareſt 
Angel! I muſt think of anòther world. ,, 5 


Fielding's Joſ. Andr. 


&« And he ſaid, Go into the city to ſuch a man, and ſay unto 
him, The maſter ſays, My time is at hand, I will Keep 
the paſſover at thy houſe with my diſciples. ,, , 


Matth, XXVI. 18. 


| | | k , 4 4 

5. Auch werden öfters die Namen der Laſter, Tugenden, Kuͤnſte, 
Wiſſenſchaften, oder andere Woͤrter, auf denen ein beſonder er 
Aus druck liegt, mit groſſen Anfangsbuchſtaben geſchrieben; z. B. 


Drünkeneſs reveals what Söberneſs conceals. ' 
Fire and Water are as good Servants, and as bad 
The Heng is ſweet, but the Bee ſtings. 


Miſters. 


Anmerkungen. 


x, Woͤrter, welche beinahe einerlei Laut, aber verſthiedene Bebeutung 
haben , muͤſſen durch verſchiedene Buchſtaben von einander unterſchie⸗ 
den werden; z, B. cloye, Wuͤrznaͤgelein, . glove nnn 


Ls 


* . 
* 


a — " = : _ 
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32 Vom Buchſtabiren, 


fart , Wuͤſte, deſert, Verdienſt, Nachtiſch, Ulard, einfaͤltiger Trop 
diſert, beredt, &c. | 
2. Worter , beſonders einſylbige, welche am Ende einen Mitlauter he 
ben, und ihres kurzen Akeentes wegen muͤſſen ſcharf ausgeſprochen 
werden, verdoppeln den Mitlauter in der Verlaͤngerung, wenn ein 
Selbſtlauter darauf ſolgt; z. B. big, hot, ſtir, commit, mad, 
prop, &c. bigger , hotter , ſtirring, committing, mädder, 
propping, : 
J. Diejenigen Woͤrter aber, welche am Ende, {on zween gleiche Mit, 
| lauter haben, verlieren einen in der Herleitung oder Zuſammenſe- 
| kung , wenn darauf ein Mitlauter folgt; z. B. full, Thall, will, 
3 well, &c. fulneſs, ſhalt, wilt, welcome. | 
4. Jn der Abaͤnderung und Abwandlung verandert ſich das y vor e 
| nm ie; und das f in ve; als: dy, fly', wife, thitf, taly, &c. 
| dies, flies ; the wives, thieves, Lalier, baſieſt. ne 
| 3. ſſteht ſowohl im Anfange, als in der Mitte der Woͤrter,  abei 
* nur in der Mitte, Am Ende aber ſtehen s und ſs; 1. B. ſpectator; 
| .-  Gpliſhing; Mefilah , faces, genius, maß, &e; . 


| TnL i 
Vom Buchſtabiren , oder Abtheilen der Wörter. 


—— — 


PE 


2 — nn 


= x; Ein Mitlauter zwiſchen zween Selbſtlautern gehoͤrt zur folgenden 
| Sylbe; als: bo-dy,, ne-ver, o-pi-nion, &c. 


2. Von zween oder drey Mitlautern, zwiſchen zween Selbſtlautern, 
6 wird der letzte zur nachfolgenden Sylbe genommen; als: ac- 
| * count , com-mit , coun-ſel, ac-quit-tance , ac-cor-ding-ly; 
pump-kin, &c. | 
3. Doppel- und Dreylauter bleiben ungetrennt beyſammen ; als 
1 pörcel-lain, moun-tain, beau-ty, cove-tous , gles- 

S ner, 0. 2 * 1725 | F © Y - 44030 


4. Zween nachelnander. ſtehende Selbſilauttr in fremden, hergeleiteten, 
und zuſammengeſetzten  Wortern werden getheilt; als:  Ba-al, 
M9-ah , Ifra-el , Staniſla us, be-atitude, ſee-ing, be-ing 
more-0ver, here-after, &c. 


5. Untrennbare Mitlauter ſind , welche im Anfange gewiſſer Woͤt⸗ 

ter ſtehen. Sie duͤrſen auch in andern Wortern nicht ge⸗ 
trennt werden; dergleichen ſind: bl, br, ch, er, dr, dw,fl 
ft; gh, gl, gr, kn, ph, pl, pr, qu, thy ſe, 0 


1% ts ſk, fl, fm, in, ſp, ſqu, ſt, fir, ſw, th, tr, wh, 


6. Zuſammengeſetzte und verlaͤugerte Woͤrter werden ſo getheilt, als 


7. Das ſtumme e macht fuͤr (ih keine eigene Sylbe aus; es ſoͤnnen 


a) Die Englaͤnder weichen von den Deutſchen ab, indem ſie oͤſters 


84 


öder Abtheilen der Wörter. 32 


* 


wr, wie auch teh; und dg. 


ſie find zuſammen geſetzt, oder verlingert worden; z. B. Ex- 
erciſe , mil-under-ſtand, fiſh ing, paſs-ing greaf-er, {peak» 
. eſt, con-dema-ed, church- es, here- àſter, there-fore , &c. 


4 


alſo die Worter , welche es am Ende haben, niche getrenyet 

werden; z. B. name, ex-cuſe, cowrage, confi-dence , dia- 

gn 4 * ſo auch in dieſt, flleſt, lies, cries, &c. von die, 
le, u. . f. K ; ; 


Hingegen muß es getheilt werden in Woͤrtern, in denen es in der 
Ausſprache gehoͤrt wird; z. B. lier, „di- er, fler, ex ü- ſes, 


hyvu- es, prin- ces, pii- zes, chàn- ges, &c, 


Ferner in Woͤrtern, in denen das ſtumme e des Srammmwortes 
wegfillt , und in der Verlangerung einen neuen Zuſatz bekommt; z. 
B. l6+ veit , lo- ved, lo- ving, g- ven, defi-rous, &c, 


Nu. Das abgefiirzte e aber iſt fur keine Sylbe zu rechnen; als k 
plied, ex- cui'd , ex- chang'd, e- tee d, de- fit d, &. 


12 3 
Von den Unterſcheidungszeichen. 


Fu 


—_ * 
— ne 

— 

—— 


den Beiſtrich auslaſſen, und heimlich verſtehen. | | 


1. Wenn das Bindewort that, daß, und die beziehenden Fuͤrwoͤr⸗ 
ter what, which, who, ober that, der, welcher, weggelaſſen 


* 


werden; z. B. — 


e How womati , cried I to her, is this thus (that) we treat 
| ſtrangers? Is this thus (that) we rettirn their Kindneſs ? „ 


Goldſhmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 


„The town, is the nèateſt (which) I have ſeen in Germany. 
L. Montague's Letters. 


C « 


34 Von den Unterſeidungszeichen. 
O you damned villain, is this the return to All the cire 
(that) I have taken of your family? „ | | 


e | Fielding's Joſ. Andr. 


This is the talleſt man (whom) I ever have ſeen, 
You are the man (who) has done it. | 
All (what) he could do, 


* . 


| . Wenn zwo Reden in eine zuſammen gezogen werden; als y 


„ hope you know me en6ugh to take my word againſt any 
report concerning me, „ I. Montague's Letters. 


I never thought him to lead fo lewd a life, 


| 8. Wenn as, wie, heimlich verſtanden wird; als: 
Which (as) I think is the beſt of all. 


b) Oft ſteht im Engliſchen eln Beiſtrich, wenn die Deutſchen einen 
Doppelpunkt machen, beſonders wenn die Rede eines andern ange⸗ 
fuͤhrt wird; als: 


Then ſaith Jeſus unto them, All ye ſhall be offended be- 
cauſe of me this night; for it is written, I will ſmite the 
ſhepherd, and the ſheep of the flock ſhall be ſcittered 
abroad. ,, | Matt. XXVI. 31. 


Davis has written a poem ünder the title, The Immortality Ill * 
of the Soul. 


« Witneſs that Excellent b6ok called, A plain Account of 
the Nature and End of the Sacrament. „ | 


Fielding's Joſ. Andr. 


Vierter A 


D 


oſchnitt. 


i #* 7. 
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Von der Wortforhungs ber eth 


TITEz, 


U ——2———— 
Fee $. I. 1 Ld 
Von dem Geſchlechts worte. 


th. a4 


8 2 


T Hinge 


(a) Man hat wohl Acht zu geben, daß man dieſe zwey Geſchlecht swoͤrter 
nicht miteinander verwechſele. Das unbeſtimmte Geſchlechtswort 2 n, 
wird bloß gebraucht, wenn man von einer einzigen Sache der naͤml ichen 
Art ſpricht, ohne gewiß zu wiſſen, ven welcher die Rede ſey, The aber 
beſtimmt , welches Ding von mehrern es ſey; z. B. 


A city that is ſet on @ hill cknnot be hid. Neither do men 
light « candle, and pur it ünder a büſhel: but on a candleltick , and 
it gſveth light unt“ all that are in che hbuſe,,, vo 


Matt, V. 14. 15. 


91 


10 Truly this was the Son of Cod., | 5 
| Ibid. XXVII. 34. 


* Have ye r rad in the book of Niles, höw in the buſh God 


Kare unto him, ſaying, 1 am the God of Abraham, Aud the God of 
ſaac , and the God of Jicoh 7 He is not the God of dhe dead, but 
the God of the living, «4 


| Mark. XIV, 46, 27. pn 
* ; bo b * g 87 | * 
74 6065. dec 


LR. e. 


as Geſchlechtswort iſt zweyerley 5 das beſtimmte the, der 
die, das; und das unbeſtimmte a, ein, eine, ein, wel⸗ 
ches vor einem Selbſtlauter, oder ſtummen h, ein a annimmt; 
. B. an angel, an hour, (0 


- 


36 Von dem Geſchlechtsworte. 
1 © Hingegen bleibt 4 unverändert vor y, und dem d, wenn 10. 
8 1 ug a year, 2 yoke” &c. — * # gehirt 
A horſe, 4 horſe, my Kingdom for @ harſe? „ | 
a1 ; 4 G | | Shakeſpear, 
t. Oie Geſchlechtswoͤrter bleiben in allen Endungen, Zahlen, und Ge⸗ 


ee unverändert, und werden nur durch die Vorwoͤrter of, 
to und from in den Endungen von einander unterſchleden. 


» 


n —— * — 8. Nenn⸗ 


- 


Doch haben einige Schriſtſteller beide Geſchlechtswoͤrter $fters miteinander 
verwechſelt; al? 


„ Who breucs 8 biitterfly vpbn a whtel ? Y 


Pope, 


Es ware beffer geſagt: upba the whtel, weil das Rab das gewohnliche und 
beſtimmte Werkzeug des Todes fuͤr Miſſethater iſt. Shakeſpear hat dieſes 
beſſer beobachtet, indem er ſagt: . 


Let them pull abbux mine Lars; preſent me 
Death on the wheels, or at wild horſes htels,,, 


Wenn aber uberhaupt, oder im weiteſten Verſtande von einer Sache dig 
Rede iſt, ſo bleiben beide Geſchlechtswoͤrter weg; z. B. 


« The pxoper ſtudy of mankind is man, 


Pope, 
* Of man's firſt diſobtdience — 
Sing heav'nly Muüſe., 
| Milton, 4 


ce Whey the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you ſnto all 
tru +”, 


| John XVI, 13. 
@ And he faith unrd them, My foul is exctedingly ſorrowful unt“ 
dt N. „ 
8 Mark. XIV. 34. | 

dg Almighty hath given reaſba tv 4 man to be 4 light uath 


* Hobbes e Elements of Law, 


Es follte vielmehr feyn ee man weil in dieſer Rede überhaupt der 
Menſch verſtanden wird. 90 


Von dem Geſchlechtsworte. 37 

3. Nennwoͤrter, welche im Deutſchen keine Geſchlechtswoͤrter haben , 

rt baben auch keine im Engliſchen ; ſondern nehmen nur die Vor⸗ 

woͤrter an ;, ts — 4 * , bread „Brod, ras _ 

i ehoren, deſonders eigene men, welche er Ge⸗ 

Cle y rter, noch eine vielfache Zahl haben Y als: Pe- 
der, Petrus, Vienna , Wien , K 6 


9363 


— 6 
* , #1 
Colgendes Beiſpiel mag alle drey Falle auffliren : | | 
1d Man was mide for ſociety, and ought to extlnd his good will to | 4 
es ell men; but a man will naturally entertain a more particular I 
| kindneſs tor the nien, with whom has the möſt frequent inter» \ 
courſe , and Enter into 2 ſtill cldſer union with the man, whoſe $ 
temper and diſpoſition ſuit beſt with his own. | | [ 
is Das beſtimmte Geſchlechtswort the kann in beiden Zahlen ſtehen; das 
unbeſtimmte Geſchlechtswort a aber (mit few, mkny, mkny 1 
ausgenommen, wovon in der Wortfuͤgung wird geredet werden) nur in | 
der einfachen Zahl, obwahl es einige Schriftſteller auch in der vielfa⸗ ; 
chen Zahl gebraucht haben; als: | =_ 
„ A g60d chirafter ſhould not be riſted in as an end, but emplbye@ © q 
as 4 mans (mcan) of dving firther good,,, K 1 
Attetbury's Serm, II. 3. N , 1 
u i 3.362863 738 109-203 | 
« 1 have read an author of this tiſte, that compkres à rigged coin 
to « tattered edlours (colour), | 
Addiſon's Dial. I. on Medals, 


, 


(b) Außer ſie werden figiirlih genommen, oder wenn mehrere von dem naͤm⸗ 
lichen Namen ſind; J. B. wenn man einen groſſen Eroberer gleichniß weiſe 
einen Alexander heißt ; ſo ſagt man; an Alexander, v. Z. the Alexanders; 
| wie auch in gemeinen eigenen Namen, als: the Dinube, die Donau, 
the Thames, die Themſe, &c. oder at the George , beim Georg, at the 
Paul , beim Paul, &c. wenn es Schilde ſind ; oder auch bei eigenen Nas 
men, wenn es deren mehr giebt; als: the two Scipio's, die green Se 
r pionen , the two Joſephs, die zween Joſephe , &c, 


10 C 3 


* 


38 Wen der mae der baute 


Von der Abuperin be Halper, 


19; 1 Si! 77 F 60 5 


S - 1 1 


Einfache * 


Beſtimmtes Geſchlechtswort. Unbeſtimmtes Geſchlechtswort. 2. 
the book, das Buch. x. a town, elne Stadt. 


of the book, 2. of a town, 
to. the book, 3. to a town, 
the book , 4. a town, 
n - book, ** a O ton es — avetues 
6. fon the book, 00 6. from a town, | 3 


vielfache Jahl 21 
nimmt eln s an, wit im Franzoͤſiſchen. _ 
1. | the b6oks, die Buche. . towns, Städte. 

2. of the .books, - 2. of towns, | 


3- to the books, 3. to towns, ; 
+ the books ,\ + towns , 


0 book, 8 o towns , 
Fy from the books, 8. from towns, 
9 Aus⸗ 
—— —— — 98 ä— — . Ls of 7 


@ Man hat ſich wohl in Acht zu nehmen, daß man of und from , welche 
beide oͤfters von heißen, dicht miteinander verwechſele. From wird nur 
gebraucht, wenn es eine Beraubung, Abſonderung , oder Zeit bedeutet, 
oder wenn es ſtatt des Vorwortes out, aus, ſteht ; in e übrigen Faͤllen 
aber wird of gebraucht; 4. B. 


* Your Nighring Zulema , this very hour 
Will take ten thouſand ſübjects from your power. ,, 


__ 


Dryden, 
40 ciarim drew with tEmpting grace , | 97 
A twd -<dg'd de os from the ſtuning alk | 
Pope. 
he ſong begin from Idve. ,, * 
| q Proden. 


Von der Abinderung * — 39 
| Ausnahmen der vielfachen Zahl. . 
I. | Wenn das Hauptwort in * einfachen Zahl ſich auf einen dop⸗ 


in der vielfachen Zahl, w Ak. der leichtern Ausſprache , ein es an; 
1 church, Kirche, fiſh, Fiſch, witneſs, Zeuge, genius, Geiſt, 


foxes. 


2. Wenn ſich Haupwoͤrter in der einfachen Zahl auf ee, ge, ſe, 
oder ze endigen; ſo wird das e in der vielfachen Zahl ausgeſpro⸗ 
chen, obwohl es in der einfachen ſtumm war; z. B. prince, 
Firſt , jadge, Richter, houfe, Haus, maze, kabhrinth; v. 3. 
princes, judges, houſes , mazes. l, prinnſes,, dſchotſches 2c. 


dern in der vielfachen Zahl das y in ier, und f oder fe in ves 5 
z. B. city, fly', calf, thief, wife; v. 3. cities, flies, calves, 
thieves, wives. | 


Hingegen folgen der allgemeinen Regel 


1) Die 3 die (ih auf ay, ey, oder o endigen; als: 1 5 
key, boy, &c. v. Z. days, en 2 ys. e 2 


2) Diejenigen, die auf ff. rf, und dof ausgehen; als: müff, denk. 
prof & e. v. Z. müffs, dwärfs grows. Hieher gehoͤrt auch grief . 
Schmerz; v. Z. gridfs, 


NB. Bei der Ausnahme aber bleiden Ki fen. und * Waſen, 


Torf; v. 3. Haves, türves. 


4. Haupt⸗ 


— 


* — 
„— has »'bͤüä — _— — . — — — — 


„He bid her from time to time be comforted, „ 
11 ieee Addiſon, Spec.. 


% You are gbod , but from a nòbler càuſe; I 
From your own Knowledge , „ het From, Nature's BWs.,, 


8 Dryden. 
To die b thze, were but to die. in jeſt; 47 
From thee to te, were torture more than death. ,, 
| Shakeſpear , Hen, VI. 


* The King is coming, and I maſt ſpeak with him from the bridge. -— 


Hie now, Fluellea, cam'ſt thou from the bridge? 
HR W Shakeſpeat's Hen, V. 
; | | E 4 «5 1 


pelten Mitlauter, als: ch, ſh, ſs, s, oder x endiget; ſo nimmt es 


x, Fuchs; v. 3. chürches „fiſhes, wirneſſes & wu 1 3 


3. Die Haupwoͤrter, welche ſich auf y, f, oder fe endigen , veraͤn⸗ 


yo 1 * 1 l a : ** > 0 | * Foo * . , , 
- , , en 
= . : 


4 Von der Abaͤnderung der Hauptwoͤrter. 
4. Hauptwoͤrter „welche ganz lateinifth , corre und ſpaniſh 


ſind , nehmn 's an; z. B Clcero, virtuoſo , 2, &. v. 3. 
Cicero's , virtudſo's , dofia's, cc. 5 


\ 


e Your Scipio's , Caeſar's, Pampey's , and your Cato's, | 
(The Gods on Earth) are all the fptirious brood * 
Of violated maids, of raviſh'd Sabines. „ 


Addiſon's Cato. 


J . | 
5. Ganz unregelmäßige Haupttysrter find: 
Einfach. vielfach. | 
chick, chicken. 
chicken , ] Huͤhnlein. chickens, | 
child, Kind. children. 
— elit, -: Wuͤrfel. dice, (ſtatt dies) 
Foot, | Fuß. et; 172115 
* Gans. es | þ 
oule , Laus. "mo -- i 750 05:27 
man, Mann. men. 
mouſe , Maus. | mice. 
Gx . p ONS. 6 - 5 win (i Fa 4 ) 
penn Stuͤber. pence, (ſtatt pennies) 
r Zahn. 25 teeth. 


* NB. Bröcher, Bruber „hat im eiſtlichen Verſtaude brethern 3 ſonſt aber 
bröthers. Cloths heißen Tuͤcher, clothes aber Kleider. 


1 
§. III. 
— — eee ee eee Reap — 
* cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs Lo | 
Of full thrte thouſand Dücats. , | | 
I Shakefpear, 


el 


— 7 | 1 l . 
% All men niturally fly\ to God in extrimity ,. and the môſt atheſſti- 
cal płrſon in Wel „ When FRY BA of aſl 8555 of any 
other relief, is forced to acknowledge him, „ | 


Tillotſon, 
« at midnight, the möſt diſmal and unſtaſonable time of all other, 
men all thoſe virgins ary'c and trimmed tir mos., | 
Tillotſon's Serm. zi. 


80 


ber 
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a, | Bon den Geſchlechtern 2 
F. III. 
Von den Geſchlechtern. 


1, Menſchen, Geiſter und Thiere gehoͤren zu demjenigen Geſchlech⸗ 
te, welches ihnen angebohren iſt ; lebloſe Dinge aber zu dem 


ungewiſſen. (4) 


2. Da die Geſchlechtswoͤrter the und a kein Geſchlecht eigentlich aus⸗ 
druͤcken; ſo koͤnnen die Geſchlechter nur allein durch perſönliche, 
N und beziehende Filrwsrter angedeutet werden, als: 

3 it, Which, who, ham , her , its, his; hers, whom, 
Whole. [75% ' n | tka 


— — CCCCCCCCCTLNIUEIC 

(d) Doch wendet man auch oft in der Poeſte , und in erhabenen und re⸗ 

thoriſchen Reden das maͤnnliche oder weibliche Geſchlecht auf lebloſe Dinge 

man, welche dadurch zu Perſonen p re e werden, wodurch dem Gedichte 
eine groͤßere Schoͤnheit gegeben wird; 3. B. 


« At his commind the upr\oted Hills retir'd 
r ach to his place; they htard his voice aud went 

_ Otſtquious :.Heayen his wonted face renwWwWw ea 
And with freſh fldwrets Hill and Villey ſmil'd. , 


Milton's Par, Loſt, B, VI, - 


% Was I dectivd ; or did a fable Clands 
Turn forth ker ſilver lining an the Night?,, 


Milton's Comus. 
% Of Law no leſs can be acknowledged , than | that hey ſear is in the 
boſom of God; her voice, the harmony of the world, All things 


in heaven and Earth do her homage ;, the re leaſt, as ſeeling 
her care, and the greatelt, as not exempted from her power, ,, 


Hooker, 


Go to your Natural Religion; 4iy-- before ber Mihomes and his 
diſciples, arràyed in armour and in blood ; — ſhow fer the cis 


ties, which he ſet in flames; the countries , which he thvaged z — ' 
when ſhe has vitwed him in this ſcene , curry her into his retire- 


ments; ſhow her the Pröphet's chamber , his . concubines and 
his wives: — when ſhe is tired with this proſpet, then ſhow 
her the bleſſed, Jeſus, 55 . | 


Biſhop Sherlock's Sexe, IX, Vol. I. 
85 
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Von den Beiwoͤrtern. 


a> 


— — IT” "I—_ OO IE” 


; Hle' Beiwsrter blelben in allen Geſchlechtern, Zahlen und En⸗ 
dungen (die Vergleichungsſtaffeln ausgenommen) unverändert. Ce) 


n 
Von den Vergleichungsſtaffeln. 


— . taco. ct as . 4 — A. A... 4 


1. Die Beiwoͤrter, beſonders die einſylbigen werden im Engliſchen 
auf ble naͤmliche Art in Vergleichungsſtaffeln geſetzt, wie im 
Deutſchen, naͤmlich mit Hinzuſetzung des er in der zwoten, und 
eſt in der dritten Vergleichungsſtaffel; z. B. great, groß, wiſe, 
weiſe, eaſy , leicht, big, groß, hot, heiß, red, roth, &c. 


* 


42 
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(e) Einige Beiwoͤrter, welche oͤfters ſtatt eines Zauptwortes genommen 
werden, laſſen die zueignende zwote Endung (s) zu; als: öne, einer, 
ther, ander, anbther, ein anderer, former, vorige, latter, letztere. 
Other und öne laſſen auch eine vielfache Zahl zu, wenn fie ohne Vers 
bindung mit einem andern Hauptworte ſtehen; z. B. 


* By one's own choice. „ 


Sidn ey. 


Rach mo ta feel another's woe. ,, 88 | 

i Pope's Univ. Prayer. 

% Ie Was hippy for the ſtave „that Fabius continued in the command 
with Mindcius: the former's phlegm was @ check upon the 
latter's vivacity,, G l Tre 

The others have told me., E 
& Servants have tongues as well as their mfſtreſſta. — Yes and ſaucy 


ones too. „ 
+4 | Fielding. 


und Vergleichun gNtaffeln. 4 3 
4 V. greater; wiſer, eaſier; r hötter, reden d. V.. 
vreateſt , wiſelt, eaſieſt, biggeſt y hätteſte réddeſt. OY 


2. Die Belwoͤrter, welche vom Franzoͤſiſchen. oder ** irs 
kommen. werden in die zwote Vergleichungsſtaffel mit more , 
mehr, oder leſs, weniger ; und in die dritte mit molt, .nret- 
tens , oder leaſt, weninſtens, geſetzt; z. B. humble, demüthig, 
eloquent, betedt; more , oder leſs homble, Hloquan moſt , 
oder leaſt hcmble, eloquent. 


Drei- oder mebrſplbige Belwsrter worden mit ' more ; und moſt 
verglichen; als: proſperous, melanehölic, -&c. more proſpe- 
rous, welanchslie; moſt proſperous', 9 


4- Zwey⸗ 


— — —— 


a a 
— — — — — — — — 


<= <> Se "as + -. : „ <4 . -M*® 
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(f) Man kann alle Beiwsrter im Engliſhe auch mit more, 5 möſt ver⸗ 
gleichen; als: fair, ſchoͤn, fairer, oder mdre fair; faireſt , oder moſt fair. 
Doch muß man ſich huͤten, * man nicht doppelte iwote oder dritte 
Wannen mache; 3. B 


The Dake of Milan, | 
And his more e Daughter could contrdul thee. „ 


OS * ' Shakeſpear's Tempeſt, 
« "Aſter the maſt 2 ſet of our religion I have lived a Phariſee. 
— 5 1 ( ” ah Acks. XXVI, 5. 
en Auf. gleiche Art hat man fic 1 zu 1 eine dritte Veagletcchungsſtafs 
P, fel bei den Beiwoͤrtern zu machen, welche in ihrer Bedeutung ſchon die 
re. hoͤchſte Stufe bedeuten; z. B. 
* Whoſobrer of you wilt be the chisfeft (chit) ſhall be the firvane 
10 bet * | 
Mark. X. * 


4 


One of the firſt and chiefeft __ inſtances of prudence, ,, 
Atterbury s Serm, N. 10. 


9 | 


wia. wh 4. 
% But firſt and chiefeft (chidfty) with the bring 5 
Him that yon ſoars on golden wings. , 
Guidiag the fi tery-wheeled thrdne , 1 — 


The Cher ub 3 , 
J , Milton's Penſeroſo, 
« What 


= 


Aer the e {emetine) parts of the Earth were mb didating . 


. 
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44 Von den Vergleichungsſtaffeln. 


4. Zwey⸗ und mehrſylbige Beiwoͤrter, welche die hier angefuhrten 
2 58 haben, nehmen ebenfalls more , und moſt an; (t) 


ain; certain 2 ſ—ive ; miſſive, &o. 
wal; mortal, U rocky, &c. (ausgenommen: 
dy; > woody racer 6 * lucky, gluͤcklich.) 
dy, —leſs; careleſs, &e. 
wed; learned, wretched, &c. —ny; 1 ktnny, &e. 
—ent; recent , fervent, &c.|—py ; ropy, &. (ausgenommen 
—ful; "careful, dreadful, &c. happy , gluͤcklich.) 
; p'iffy, Cc. ry; hoary, &c- 
ew can id, acid, Kc. j—ſome; tr ubleſome,tdilſome, Gee 
—ing 3 trifling, charming,Qe. ſ—ous ; 5 porous, virtuous , NOX! 
ous, &c. 
F. Einige 


3 — n i ——— 
40 Wust on the ſta's auen (ertrzme) börder ſtöod. 8 
$236 2. 6 aneh Travels, » 


Doch haben einige der erſien Echriftſteſer * dieſe Regel gefehlt; 3. B. 


„ The mdrta'left pbiſons priftifed by the Welt Indians, have ſome 
mixture of the, blöcd, fat, or fleſh of man., 


Bacon. 
* Try 130 n 


10 1 will now deliver a few of the gen but naturalleft 00 
Venus, that belong to this pidce. „ 


Wotton $ — WI th 4" 


1 


Fe She in ſhadieft ebivird hid , 
= Tia d her noctürnal note, „ 


| Milton's Par Loft, 


% The ber are the conte mners of all helps. „ 
840 B. Johaſon. 


* We have & fuſtkin d bae day in doubtful fighs 2 
at hEav'ns great hath pow'rfulleſt to ſend 
Asdinſt us from ahbu: ns lus Garde. = 1 \ 
80 Milton's Par, Loft, 
„ It is not fo dechroys, in reſpec of God, that he ſhorild imm 
diately do all the meaneſt and triflingeft things himfElf, without 
waking uſe of any inferior or ſubördinate miailtet. ,, 


Ray, on the Creation. 
<< To 


= : 


Von den Bergleichungsſtaffeln. =” 


co Ys. ener Beiwirtey find in beiden Vergletchungsſtafeln unrichtig; 
als ; l 7 
| 2 I, . 8. 
en: evi, ill, bad, nou ght, 
) ſchlimm, ſchlecht. worſe. ©) worſt, 
60d, well, gut, wohl. better. beſt. 
ttle, wenig, klein. leſs. (i) leaſt, 
en: much , many , viel. more, moſt. 
) nigh, near, nah, nearer, neareſt, 
Kc. NB. Old „alt wenn es in Anſehung der Erſtgeburt gebraucht wird 
XK 1 | hat Elder, £1det ; j. B. my &lder brother , his Eldeſt ſiſterz fonſ 
» aber d1der , v1dett, 3 0 
. 6. Die 


To have the inventiveſt heads for all purpoſes, and rbundeſt tongues 
za all matters, „ | 
Aſcham's Schootmatter, 
me & I ſhall be named among the famoiſeſt of women, ſung at ſoleme 
tcliiyels. 3 


Milton's Agon, 


What ſhe wills to ſay or do, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuoſeft , diſcreeteſt, baſt,,, ' 


Milton's Par, Loſt. 


@) Shakeſpear und Dryden machen gar wörſer, welches ſehr unrichtig it, 
© Chung'd to a w6rſer ſhipe thou canſt not be, „ 
Shakeſpear I, Hen, VI. 


« A dreadful quiet felt; and w6rſer far 
Than arms, à ſullen interval of war, „ 


Dryden, 
6) Leſſer iſt nach Johnſon's Meinung eine Verderbung von 1e's , welche vom 


ot herruͤhrt, der gewohnt iſt die zwote Verglejchungsſiafſel mit er zu 
igen. 


« Attend to what a Ifſer Muſe indites, „ 


out 


Addiſon, 


% The tangue is like a race- horſe, which runs h ENG! 
lefer weight it cfrties.,, = the faſter, 25 


Addiſon , Spi, No. 347, 


6. Die Nebenwörter werden auf die naͤmliche Art, wie die Belwsx, 


"4 


46 11 Von den Zahlwortern. 74 


ter gemacht; z. B. ſöftly, ſöftlier, ſöftlieſt, &c. (A 


e eee 
Von den Zahlwoͤrtern. 


1. Die Zahlen ſind zweyerlel; entweder Grundzahlen „ womit man 
ſchlechthin zaͤhlet; oder Ordnungszahlen, welche von den Grund⸗ 
zahlen herkommen, und ſich mghrentheils mit th endigen. 


2. Vibrigens zählt man im Engliſchen, wie im Deutſchen naͤmlich 
mit Vorausſetzung der kleinern Zahl; oder wie im Franzsoͤſiſchen, 
mit Voraus ſetzung der groͤſſern. 

Grund⸗ 


— — _—_— — — — 


* 


hen 
— — 


(k) Doch ſcheint dieſe Bildung der Nebenwoͤrter in Vergleichungsſtaffeln {on 
veraltet zu ſeyn (indem fie beſſer mit more und moſt gemacht werden) und 
kann allenfalls in der Poeſie allein noch erlaubt werden. 


* Touching things which generally are rcbived, we are hardlieft 


able to bring ſuch proof of their cértainty, as may ſitisfy gains 
fayers, ,, | 
Hook:r, 

% Vas the eaſilier perſuaded, ,, 


Raleigh, 
That he may the ſtrönglier provide. „, | 
Hobbes , Life of 'Thucyd, 


« The things lightlieſt important to the growing ige. , 
Shafteſbury's Letter to Moleſworth, 


a „ The queſtion would not be, who loved himſelf, and who not} 
g but, who loved and deſerved himſelf the righteſt and after the 


eruelt manner, „ 
Idcm 3 Wit and Humor. 


„ Sctpter and pbw'r, Thy giving I aſſume; 
And gladlier ſhall relign, 3” 


Milton's Par. Loſt, VI, 731. | 


Hin- 
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47 
o Wa Gtundzahlen. 5 
ene, wann, eins. | one and ] : 
ted. tub, , zwep. ewenty ein u. ſwan⸗ 
threes trth, drey. twenty zig. 
four, fohr, dier. one wn 
ks i. ft. ſom for Woe 
fix, Fo > lig. 
even, ſevvꝰ n, "ty, 0, ſinfzig. 
:: 7 MM a tan 
ten, enn, ieh. gent, fevw'nth sieben 
man! léren, ilevv'n, eilf. eighty (four achtzig. 
55 twelve, twelv, zwoͤlf, |. Ffcore) ; 
in thirteen, thoͤrrtin, dreyzehn. ö ninety, neinti, neunzig. 
ſourteen, fohrtin, vierzehn. hundred, hundert. 
fifteen, fifrin, fu (five ſcore) 
lich fixteen, ſixrin, or aye hundred and hundert und 
hen, ſeventeen, — ntin, F oem: us WY os. — 
eighteen, ehtin two e 
3 neintin, neunzehn. thiuſand, tanſaͤnd, tauſend. 
: enty, zwanzig. (ein] million, millien, Million. 
(ſcòre) alt Schock) 
ſchon ö 
und Ordnungszahlen. 
* 
alieft | 
s I; theone and tw n- 
feeond, wen —— _ der ein u. zwanzigſte. 
third. rr d/ 2 | . 
2 * = 
. 0 
nch, irt, hundred and firſt —.— u. erſte, 
ſeventh, ſevv'nth, hundred __ undert u. zweyte 
_— — p thduſandth, tauſendſte. 
tieth, thouſand = A tauſend u. erſte. 
ieſt, 4 
thb uſand and tauſend u. zweyte. 
ſecond, 


not; 
the 


Von den Zahlwoͤrtern. 


8. Zu⸗ 


Hingegen ſind noch im Gebrauche often öftener, 6fteneſt 3 [bon] ſbonet, 


* 


Beiwoͤrtern 


ſooneſt, wie auch die 


herkommen; als: well, better, belt, &c, 


Nebenworter, welche von unrichtigen 


— . —äñr 
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48 - Von den Fürwörtern 


3. 8 werden die Zahlwoͤrter ſtatt Nebenwörter gebraucht Ml 
1. B. f | 
once, wanns, einmal. | e 
twice, tweis, zweymal. 
trice, treis, dreymal. laſt letzte. 
four times viermal. ſingle, einfach, einzeln. 
| donble, twofold , zweyfach. 4 
1 6 & v0 treble, triple, thrꝭe - drepfach. 
* | od, , | 
. 1: nit. eie far 
ſecondly , weytens. | fold, 
thirdly 1 rittens. | quintuple „ five- fuͤnffach. 
fourthly, viertens. fold, 1 
hündred- fold, _ hundertfaͤltig. 
Ithòuſand- feld, tauſeudfaitig. 
Paar. 


Couple wird geſagt von Menſchen, Thieren, und Dingen, welche von ei 
nerlei Gattung, aber nothwendigerweiſe nicht beiſammen ſeyn muͤſſen; 
B. a coupie of wömen, hòunds, apples &c. ein Paar Weiber, 


8 
Jagdhunde, Aepfel u. ſ. w. 


pair wird von allen gebraucht, was ſich einander gleichet, und ſich nicht 
trennen laͤßt; 4. B. a pair of gloves , ſhdes, ſtirs &c, ein Paar Hand 


ſchuhe, Schuhe, Stiegen u. dgl. m. 


Brace wird nur von Thieren geſagt; 2. B. a brice of hires, keldings, 
mares &c, ein Paar Haaſen, Wallachen , Stutten, u. ſ. f. 


Twd and twö; by twö and tyò; paarweiſe, paar und paar; ſore, 
. words , ein paar Worte. : 79 1 


Von den Fuͤrwoͤrtern. 


— — 


- 


1. Fuͤrwoͤrter ſind Woͤrter, welche die Stelle der Hauptwoͤrter det 
tretten. Man hat darinnen die Perſon , Zahl, () Geſchlecht, 


und Endung zu beobachten. 
3 z ch wy” 


by Res. AS a i} 1 8 „ 
3 — 1 — III — 


— — — 


r 7 


(1) Einige 'Schriftſteller haben sfters wider dieſe Regel gefehlt; indem fi 
die Fuͤrwoͤrter nicht in die namliche Zahl geſetzt haben, in welcher di 
Hauptwoͤrter ſtehen; z. B. | | . Ws) & 


£1 es find deter + _ 1) perſsnliche; 2) :ueignende ; 3) anzelgende; 
4) fragende; 5) beziehende; und 6) uneigentliche, oder unbr⸗ 
ſtimmte. | | 


/ 3. Ihre N 27 


— 57 «+ © -- 4 an *£ „ ” p . „5 


* * — * 
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« By this (theſe) means thöu ſhalt have nd pdrtion on this fide the 
river, „ | | 
Ezra IV. 18. 


It rtnders us careleſs of appriving ourſtlves to God by religious 
duties, and by that (thoſe) mcans ſecuring the continuance of 
has goodnels, „ Aueibury? — 

erm. 


„ We have ſtrict ſtätutes, and möſt biting ws, which for this 
(theſe) nineteen years we have let ſitep.,, 


— | Shakeſpear , Meaſ, for Meaſ. 
der, « I have not wept this (thiſe) forty years. ;, 6» | 
Dryden, 
iche 1 I had not left off troubling myſelf aböut chaſe (that) kind of 
and ; things. 73 SO a 
Swiſt's Letter to Steel. 
185 2 flacy they are theſe (this) Kind of Gods, whith Horkce men- 


tions in his allegurical veſſel, „ 
Addiſon's Dial. II. on Medals, 


me. 0 | 6 4 n su. | 
„ am not recommending theſe (this) kind of fifferings to your 
liking. „, | | ; | 
. Biſhop Shetlock's Diſc, Vol. II. 11. 
Noch unrichtiger aber iſt folgende Stelle: EEE 
It is an unänſwerable ärgument of à very refined ige; de whh- 
derful Civilities that have paſſed between the nation of Authors and 
that of readers. 55 ; . . , . 1 1 | | * 
bet Swift's Tale of a Tub. Sect. X. 
fk RIP 3 n N 8 
* Richtiger aber wire geweſen: As to theſe wonderful Civilities that have — 
$ they are an unanſwerable argument &c, oder Theſe . wenderful Civilis 
lities that have — are an uninſwerable argument, &c. 
* A perſon, whom all the world allows to be ſo much your better“ 
1 fit F (better '). 75 4% <." 
dit | Swiſt's Battle of Books, 
8 Ny S 4 
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50 Von den Fürwörtern. 
3. Ihre Abaͤnderung geſchieht , wie in den Hauptwoͤrtern, mit den 


Vorwoͤrtern of, to und from, ohne einiges Geſchlechtswort , 
und ſind in allen Endungen, die erſte ausgenommen, gleich. 


4. Perſönliche Fuͤrwoͤrter: 


a) Einfacher Zahl. I, ich, hat in den uͤbrigen Endungen me; 
Re. du, thee; He, er, him; She e, her; It, es, 
eibt it. 


b) VielFacher Znhl. We, wir, us; Ye, Gr) you thr ou ; 
G9) They, tt, them. wir, us; te, (n) you, FN , 


— — —— — — — —- — — — 
— — — — * I 
. - 
ts, 
* 


« His face was cafily taken Either in painting or ſculpture, and ſcarce ' 
any one, though never ſo indifferently ſkilled in their (his) art, 
Failed to hit it, „ 

Welwood's Memoirs, 


Doch kann die folgende engliſche Redensart, weil ſie durch eine allgemeine 
Gewohnheit beſtattiget iſt, noch gebraucht werden; z. B. 


4 » theſe , that early taint the femalc ſoul; ” 5 
OP. 


a Tis they, that ſtill renzw Uly / ſſes“ toils, „ 
| Prior, 


„ Who was 't came by ? 
ie fwd or three , my Lord, that bring you word, 
Macduff is fled to England, „ 

Shakeſpear's Macb:th, 


e) Ye wird an mehrere Perſonen; you aber nur an eine gebra icht; doch 
| muß das Zeitwort in beiden Fallen in der vielfachen Zahl ſtehen. 


0 Einige Schriftſteller haben auch in der unrichtigen Endung (caſu ol 
liquo) ye ſtatt you gebraucht; als: 
66 "The -pa ſhame for ye; hdly men I thought ye. ,, 
$Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
4 But Ty bants dread ye, leſt your juſt deere 
, Transfer the pow'r, and ſer the people free, 45 
| Prior. 
3 REPO, which 6ne day will deſtroy ye both. „ 
Milton's Par, Loſt, I. 734. 


= 


« By 
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ct 5. Zueirmende Fuͤrwoͤrter ſiehen entweder in Verbindung mit Haupt⸗ 
woͤrtern, oder allein ohne dieſelben. Sie werden auf folgende 


Weiſe veraͤndert: 
In verbindung. Allein ſtehend. 
ne my, mein „ e. mine, der, die, das 41 
* 
es f thy 5 dein p e. thine 3 b a p 
his, ſein , e. his, 
an. a, A 2 hers., 11 
3 4 . Y - . "F434 
its, (o) feln, e. its, 83 
| our, | unſer , k. ours 3 | 
D Jour, tuer, e. yours, \ 
their, ihr „e. theirs, (p} 
"IM | 5 | | 7 | a, 
ace i ——— — — — — 


* By the Lord, I knew ye, as Well as he that mide ve. , 
| | Shakeſp, I. Hen, IV. 
In allen angefuhrten Fallen ſollte you beben, Noch unrichtiger aber iſt 
es, wenn man die einfache Zahl mit er vielfachen verwechſelt; z. B. 
„ Paſs ye away, thou inhäbitant of Saphir.,, 


eine 


Micah I. 11. | 


Es ſollte entweder zweymal thou, oder iweymal you ſtehen. 5 +6 
„% Now, now, I ige, I claſp thy charms; 
And now you burlit, ah cruel ! from my arms. „ 
Pope, 
(o) Oft findet man das ungewiſſe Geſchlechtswort its mit dem maͤnnlich⸗ und 
weiblichen verwechſelt nfm onde nnd non nn nennnennn — nent 
doch „ Learning has his (its) infancy, when it is but beginning , and al- 
moſt childiſhz then his (its) youth, when it is luxuriant and 
juvenile; then his (its) (trength of years , when it is ſolid and 
ol - reduced; and laitly his (its) 01d age, when it waxeth dry and exhàult. , 


Bacon's Eſſay 58, 
% He that pricketh the hekrt miketh it to ſhew her (its) knowledge,,z 
N | Ecclus XXII. 19. 
„% Ofe hive I ſcen 2 timely - parted ghoſt, | 
Of aſhy ſemblance, mtager, pale, and blbodleſs, 


Being all deſceaded to the lab'ring heart, | 
Who (which) in the conflict that it holds with death , 


Atträcts the ſame for udance 'gainit the Enemy, 55 | 
Shakeſp, II. Hen. VI. 


E) Ours, yours, theirs kommen von der meignenden ;woten Endung our 
35 your's , theix's her. D \ . 4 
4 | 


4 


| 


| 
| 
1} 
l 
1 
. 
4 
1 
| 
\ 
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6. Anzeitzende Fuͤrwoͤrter: od 


f 


Einfacher Zahl. vielfacher Zahl. 85 
this, dieſer, e, es. theſe , dieſe. 
that, jener, e, es. thoſe, jene. 


7. ragende und beziehende Fuͤrwoͤrter: 


Vo, welcher, e, es, kann nur auf Perſonen angewendet 

werden, und hat in der zwoten Endung whole (4) ( ſtatt 

'' Who's) oder of whom, weſſen, deſſen; in den uͤbtigen En: 
dungen aber to, from whom 7 


Vat, wasfür, welcher, e, es, kann in Fragen ſowohl auf 
Menſchen, als Thiere, und lebloſe Dinge angewendet werden; 
in Beziehung aber nur auf lebloſe Dinge. 6 


Which , welcher, wird gewoͤhnlicherweiſe nur filr Thlere, und 
lebloſe Dinge gebraucht. (7) 


That, welcher, e, es, kann in Beziehung auf alle Falle, ſo⸗ 


wohl auf Menſchen, als Thiere und lebloſe Dinge gebraucht 
werden. | 


8. Uneigentliche oder unbeſtimmte Fuͤrwoͤrter (ind. , welche die 
Stelle der Beiwoͤrter vertretten, und unveraͤndert bleiben; 
als 1 none , keiner, ſome, einige, ſuch. 2 } 

| other 


| ( Whdſe wird von einigen Schriſtſtellern oft auch ſſatt of which, auf 
lebloſe Dinge, aber ohne Grund angewendet: 


The queſtion, whbſe ſolütion I require , 
Is, what the ſex of women mölt deſire, „, 
| Dryden, 
1s there any other do{rine, whoſe followers are puniſhed, „ 
Addyon, 


« Of Man's firſt diſobtdience , and the fruit | 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal tuſte 
Brought d&ath into the world, and all our woe, „ 


Milton's Par, Loſt, 1. 1. 


r) Ehedem hat i ber nicht 
O _ het wan and which auf Perſonen gebraucht, welches aber nich 


icht 


3 1 "NT oi 8 
— — — — — — 
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6ther Cs), ander, évery (t), ſeber, both, beide , ſelf, ſelbſt; 
als: myſelf, thyſelf, himſelf, themſelves , (u) ourſelves, &c. 
Folgende Tabelle mag alle abznderlichen Fuͤrwoͤrter dem Anfaͤn⸗ 
ger im Kurzen darſtellen. ä 


Tabelle 


— — — 


(s) Other laßt auch eine vielfache Zahl zu, wenn es ohne Verbindung fix 
ſich allein ſteht; als: 


*® Dioddrus, whiſe deſign was to reftr all occtirrences to years, — 
is of more credit, in a point of Chronology , than Phitarch oz any 
other, that write Lives by the lump. „ 


Bentley's Diſſert. on Themiſtocles's Epiſtles Sect. VI. 
Es ſollte entweder ſeyn: öthers that write, oder any other, that writes, 


Man ſehe noch oben in dem naͤmlichen Abſchuitte §. IV. von den Bei 
woͤrtern, die Anmerkung (e). 


(t) Every kann nur in Verbindung mit Hauptwortern ſtehen; ohne dieſe aber 
ſagt man Every one, ein jeder. Es iſt alſo unrichtig in den zwoen fol⸗ 
genden Stellen: 


He propoſeth unt) God their nectſſities , and they theis dun res» 


qu&its , for relicf in every of them. „ | 
Hooker, 


The corniptions and depraditions, to which &very of thoſe was 
fubjett, „ 
Swift's Conteſt and Diſſenſions. 


Beſſer Every ne of. 


(u) Hisſelf und theirſelves, ſtatt himſelf und themſélves, ſiud nicht mehr 
gebraͤuchlich; z. B. 


Every (&very one) of us, tach for kigſelf, (himſelf) laboured how 
recuver him, ,, | 


Sidney. 


That they worild willingly and of Aeirſelves (themſtlves) endeavour 


to keep perpttual chaltity. „ 
Stat. VI. Ch. 21. 


D 2 | 
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Tabelle 
der Fürwörter, die einer Abänderung fähig nh. 


Perſoönliche und be⸗ | Zu etgn ende 8 
ziehende gürwörter. Für ws örter. 


2 


| 
] 
N 


% 


(sn OA 1 
*Bunquy 2YaJ 
bunquzqaag us 


qua2ay}- up 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


= . . 


Einf Zahl. | I, ich 


110443 nve zugo 


(-mbi1qo $nye9) 
*t2bunquJ IVjz(P}paUN; « 


nad um 


N 
| 


— 9 


—_— 


Vielf. Zahl. We, wir 


— 


— — —— — — 


— — — — 


Einf. Zahl. Thou, du 


* 


Vietf Zahl. 


re (you) 
ihr 


* — 


männl. He, er 


weibl. She, ſie 


ungew. it, es 


Vielf. Zahl. rde fie them their | theirs 


Auf Perſonen. | Who, wer whom | whoſe 


ae 


Auf Dinge. What, was whereof 


. VIII 


— 
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. vm. 


Von den Zeitwoͤrtern, und derer Abwandlung. 


* : N * — - ' l 
% 7 
= 


— — 


—— r 


— 


| — — — — 


x. Ein Jeitwort iſt ein Wort, welches ein Thun, Leiden, oder 
Seyn bedeutet, und wird deswegen in ein wirkendes, leiden? 
des, und mittleres Zeitwort eingetheilt; z. B. I löve, ich 
liebe, I am loved, ich werde geliebt, I ſleep, ich ſchlafe. 


2 Bei jedem Zeitworte hat man genau zu ſehen 1) auf die Art, 
2) Zeit, 3) Perſon, 4) Zahl (v), und 5) Abwandlung. 


3. Die 


— — * 4 7 - by * * 
2 J 2 p 
— — —— — eat enero 26 oe. — — = = — # 
. _- 


1 
o— — — — — — — — — 


— | (») Einige engliſhe Schriftſteller, beſonders Pope, haben ofters das Zeitwort 
—— icht die — Perſon, oder Zahl geſetzt, in welcher die erſte En 
| ng ſteht; z. B. 


„O Thou my voice inſpire, 
| Who t6uch'd Iſaiah's hällow'd lips with fue! „ 


| | | | Pope's Meſſiak. 


Er ſollte entweder Thau who töuchedſt, oder didſt touch ; oder dem ers 
habenen Gegenſtande gemaͤß, You who touch'd geſagt haben. 


„What art thou, ſpeak, that on deſigns unkndwn , 
While others ſlcep, thus range (rang eſt) the camp aldne?,, + 


Pope's Iliad, X. 90. 


% Acctpt thoſe gratefal ttars ; for thꝭe they flow; 
For thee , that ever felt (feltit) another's woe. „ 


% 


Ibid, XIX. 319%, 


„ Faultleſs thou dropt (droptſt) from his untrring ſkil, ,, 
Dr, Arbuthnot 5 Dodſley's Poems, Vol, I. 


| NP Juſt of thy word, in Every thought fincere z 1 
Who knew no wiſh, but what the world might bcar.,, 


- | Pope, Epitaph. , 
Es ſoll:e entweder ſeyn your ftatt thee , oder kndweſt ſtatt kadw, 


O 4 | hut 


$6, | Von den Zeitwoͤrtern, 
3. m Zeitwoͤrter find entweder gilfewörter, welche andern Zeit: 
woͤrtern 1 werden, um ihre Zeiten zu beſtimmen; oder 


einfache Zeitwoͤrter, welche fuͤr ſich allein ſtehen koͤnnen. 
Die Englaͤnder haben, gleich den Deutſchen, mehrere Hilfswoͤrter, 

\ unter denen to have, haben, und to be, ſeyn, die vornehm- 

ſten ſind, derer Abwandlung ich hier ausführüch herſetzen will, 
indem die uͤbrigen groͤßtentheils nur zwo Zeiten, als die gegen: 
waͤrtige und halbvergangene haben. 


Das 
55 eh 8 * 
But thou, falſe Arcite, never ſhall (ſhalt) obtain 
Thy bad pretbnce, ”» 
Dryden's Fables, — 


* Nor thou that flings (flingeſt) me floundring from thy back. ,, 
Parnel , Battle of Frogs and Mice, I. 123, 
© There's (there are) twb or three of us have ſeen 
Strange ſights,,, : 
Shakeſpear, Jul, Caef, 
% Great pdins has (have) been taken, , 
Pope's Pref, to the Odyſſey 


I hive conſidered , what have (hath) been ſaid on both ſides in, 
this controverſy, ,, 


Tillotſon's Serm. Vol, I, 27, 


* One would think, there was (were) more Sophiſls than one had 2 
finger in this volume of I.Etters, ,, ; 


Bentley's Diſſert. on Socrates's Epiſtles, Sect, IX. 


% The number of the names together were (Was) abuut a tiindred, 
and twenty, ” 


AAs I, 15, 
© The number of his months are (is) with thee, „, 
Job XIV, 8. 


And Rebekah took goodly raiment of. her Eldeſt ſon Eſau, which 
were (was) with her in the houſe , and put them (it) upon Jacob 
her youngeſt ſon, „ 


Gen. XXVII, 15, 


o $7 the bldod of the bulls and of goats) and the aſhes of a héiſer, 
ſprinkling the unclean, Sandifieth (ſanctiſy) to the purifying of 


the fleſh, 
* Hebr, IX. 13. 


And, 
3 


und derer Abwandlung. 12 


* 


Das Hilfswort , to have, haben. 


Anzeigende Art. (x) 
Gegenwärtige Jeit. | 


er, 
4 Einfache Zahl. vielfache Jahl. 
wi I have, ich habe. We ; 
Thou (y) haſt. Ye, you (aa) have, 
He, the , it has, hath. (z) They 
galb⸗ 
% And the Lord ſaid unt“ M:'\ſes, and unt“) Aron, Take to you . 
 kindfuls of iſhes of the fiirnace, and let Moſes ſprinkle it (them) 
towards the h&aven in the ſight of Phirach. And it (they) ſhall 
become ſmall duſt — And they took ſhes of the fürnace, and 
ſthod befire Pharagh , and. Miſes fprinicled it (them) toward hCas 
ven: and it (they) becime a boyl. „ | 
Exod, IX. 8. 9, 10. 
1 In 6ne hvur fo great riches is (are) come to nought. „, 
Revel, XVIII. 12. 
2 | 
Man ſehe noch im funften Abſchnitte F. IX. Von den Fiirw6rternh die 
Aumerkung (e). | | 
d 


(x) Ich habe bei allen Abwandlungen die verbindende Art ausgelaſſen, 
weil ſie mit der erſten Perſon der Zeiten in der anzeigenden Art _ 
andert bleibt; 3. B. if 1 have, thou have, he have, we have, &c. 


* Thou, du, iſt ſowohl im geſitteten als vertrauten Umgange nicht ae⸗ 

1 braͤuchlich, indem es nur gegen niedere Perfonen, gebraucht wird; ſfatt. 

deſſen bedient man ſich des you, Ihr, Sie, wie bei den Franzoſkn das. 

vous gebraucht wird. Obwohl wir mit vou nur an eine Perſon reden, 

ſo muß doch das Zeitwort in der vielfachen Zahl ſtehen; ſo ſagt man 3. 

; B. you have, und nicht you halt, u. ſ. w. Auf gleiche Art iſt auch unrich!, 
tig you was , ſtatt you were , wovon beim Hilfsworte to be, ſeyn, wich, 


gehandelt werden. 
D 5 


* 
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Zalbvergangene Zeit. 


1 had, ich hatte. We 
Thou hadſt, Ye, yon kad. 
He had. They 


vergangene Zeit. (bb) 


1 have ich habe gehabt. We a 
Thou haſt had, Ye, you ] have had. 
He has, hath They © 


O Hath gehort eigentlich zur ernſthaften und erhabenen Schreibart ; das abet 
fur gemeine Gegenſtande und int Umgange und Briefen. Das namliche ver, 
halt ſich auch bei doth und does, und andern Zeitwoͤrtern; z. B. 


* Thy right hand, O Lord, hath daſhed in pitces the Enemy. ,,. 
Exod, XV, 6, 


71 7 ſay unto one, Co, and he goeth; and to another , Come, and 
he cometh; and to my ſervant, Do this, z and his doeth it. ,, 


Luke VII. 8. 


— 


„ Th' unwéaried Sun from day to day 
Does his Creutar's pöw'r diſplay. „ 
| Addiſon, 


Beſſer doth, 


(aa) Ye wird an mehrere Perſonen in der erſten Endung gebraucht: you abet 
nur an eine; in den uͤbrigen Endungen aber haben beide you; z. B. 


« And he ſaid unty them, What would ye that I ſhovild do for you?,, 
| Mark. X. 36. 


Therefore I ſay untd you, What things ſotver ye deſire when ye 
pray, believe that ye rective them, and ye ſhall have them, „, 


Mark. XI, 24. 


(33) Die vergangenen und laͤngſtvergangenen Zeiten werden in allen Zeitwoͤrtern, 
wie im Deutſchen, aus der gegenwaͤrtigen oder halbvergangenen Zeit der 
Hilfswaͤrter, und dem Lageworte des einfachen Zeitwortes zuſammengeſetzt; 
1. B. 1 have, had ſen, ich habe, hatte geſehent u. ſe w.. 


— 
— 


and 


und derer Abwandlung. 


39 
Cängſtvergangene Zeit. 
F had Itch hatte gehabt. We - 
Thou hadſt | had. Ye, you 1] had had. 
| Rünftige Zeit, 

I ſhall, oder will ih werde We | | 

Thou ſhalt, od. welt | haben, Ye. you } ſhall, oder 
He ſhall, oder will have. They will rave. 


Gebietende Art. 


Unbeſtimmte Art. 


Have (thou a ye, you) habe 


Let me 


(du) habet (ihr) 
him, her, it, us, 
them have, laßt mich, ihn, 
fie, es, uns, fie haben. 


to (cc) have, haben, zu haben, 
to have had, gehabt zu haben. 


Mittelwörter. 
having, habend, einer, der hat. 


having had, einer, der gehabt 
hat. 
Lagewort. 
had, gehabt. 
Das Hilfswort, to be, ſeyn. 
An zeigende Art. 
Gegenwärtige Zeit. 
Einfache Jahl. vielfache Zaht. 
1 am, ich bin. We 
Thou art, Ve, you are. 
He, ſhe, it is. (dd) They | 
galb- 
— j — — — — — — 
(ee) To iſt das gewoͤhnliche Zeichen der unbeſtimmten Art aller Zeitworter. 
(dd) Der Gebrauch des be, ſtatt is, iſt {on veraltet, und fehlerhaft; z- K. 
* 1 think it be (is) thine indeed, for thou lieſt in it, ,» 


Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 


N 
\ 


Von den Zeitwoͤrtern, 
Balbvergentgene Zeit. 


I was, ich war. . We 
Thou waſt, Ye, you (F) were. 
He, ſhe, it was. (ee) They | 


vergangene Zeit. 


I have ich bin geweſen. We 
Thou haſt ] been, Ye, you have been, 
He has, hath 4 They J 
| | Künf⸗ 
1 
| 1 | 
1 — —— — — ln — — 


lee) Thou wert in der anzeigenden Art i unrichtig, indem es zur verbin⸗ 
denden gehoͤrt; doch haben die beſten Dichter wider dieſe Regel gefehlt; als: 


„ Before the ſun, 
* Befure the hEav'gs thou wert. „ 


Milton, 
E Rem6mber what thou wert. „ g 
Dryden, 
t I katw thou wert not ſlow to htar, ”. 
Addiſon, 
Thou who of dld wert ſent to Iſrael's court. , 
| s Prior, 
* All this thou wert.,, 
Pope. 
Thou N Stella, wert no longer young , 
When firit for thèe my harp I itrung. ,, Swift 
wift. 


Es ſollt e in allen angefuͤhrten Stellen waſt ſtehen. 


(ff) You was ſtatt you were iſt hoͤchſt falſch, indem you die zwote Perſon viel⸗ 

flacher Fahl vorſtellt ; was aber ſteht in der erſten oder dritten Perſon einfacher 

Zahl. Doch haben einige der beſten Schriftſteller dawider gefehlt, vielleicht 

nn _ Unterſchied zwiſchen der anzeigenden, und verbindenden Art zu ma- 
en; als: | 


© Knbwing, that you was my milter's good friend. 
Addiſon , Spe&, No, 517. 


in⸗ 


el: 
her 
<t 
na⸗ 


| und derer Abwandlung. | G3 


Läͤngſtvergantzene Zeit. 
I had ich war geweſen. We | 
Thou hadſt | been, Ye, you ] had been, 
He had They 


Künftige Zeit. 
I ſhall, oder will ich wer⸗ We „ LTD 
Thou chalt, win de ſeyn. Ye, you | ſhall, oder will be. 
He ſhall, oder will be. They 15 


Gebietende Art. 


Be (thou, ye, you) ſey (du) ſeyd (ihr) 
Let me, him, her, it, us, them be, laßt mich; ihn, fie; es, 


uns, fie ſeyn. 


verbindende und wünſchende Art. 


If, wenn. BD SE 
= Gegenwärtige Zeit, 
Lo ] a bin. * 2 > * 

ou e. e ou | 
He They? 

Balbvergangene Zeit. 
I were , ich wire, We : 
Thou wert, * Ye, you ] were, 
He were, They i 
wp Unbe⸗ 

* J am juſt now ad well; as when you. was here. „ 


The accoùnt you Was plkaſed to ſend me. „ 
| ; | Bentley's Phileleuth; 

* Would to God you ds withid her reach. „ 
Bolingbroke to Swift; Letter 46, 


4% If you was hbte, ” Id, Lott 
| u. Letter 47. 


- 
„ „ 


Von den Zeitwoͤrtern, 
unbeſtimmte Arc. 

to be, ſeyn, zu ſeyn. : 
to have been, geweſen zu ſeyn. 

| Mittelw6rter. 
Being . einer, der if. | 
Having been, einer, der geweſen iſt. 
LCagewort. Been , geweſen. 


NB. 1) Außer den angefuͤhrten ordentlichen zweven Hilfsw irtern t 
have und to be, ſind noch einige andere außerordentliche, wele 
aber mehrentheils nur in der gegenwaͤrtigen und halbvergangen 
Zeit (das Hilfswort co do, thun (gg) wenn es allein ſteht, au⸗ 
genommen) koͤnnen gebraucht werden. a | 


s) Do wird zu Hilfe genommen 2) in Verbindung mit dem Neben 
worte not, nicht (kh) 2) wenn eine Frage iſt (ii) 3) oͤfters i 
gebie⸗ 


ge) Do wird oͤſters auch als ein fiir ſich ſtehendes einfaches Zeitwort 


braucht; 3. B. | 
% Thou haſt done èvil aboye all that were befdre all, „ 
HEELS I, Kings, 


4. hat God will do for me, 
I know w 55 PO” 8 


| % Pindarus is come 
To do you ſalutation from his milter, „, 


Shakeſpear's Jul, Caeſ. 


* — 


« is tre, 1 did ſo; nor was it in uin 
She did me right, and fatisfy'd my vengeance. , 5 
owe. 


hk) & But ſuch are the ſights I ſez Every day, and 1 don't perceive ny 
* body ſurpriſed * them but myſelf, — I don't Know what you 
Ladyſhip may think of this matter. ,, | 


L. Montague „Letter X. 


Doch findet man auch ſehr oft not ohne do, jedoch allezeit mit Nachſe⸗ 
kung des not nach dem Zeit worte; z. B. 


* Heareft thou net how miny things they witneſs againſt thee ? ,, 
Matt. XXVII. 13. 
« My 


> 


und derer Abwandlung. 63 


2 ) wenn ein beſonderer sdracÞ gemacht 
8159 (10 5) yy * die Stelle 2 bet n 


* 


— ̃ ön! i EEE nero — . 

/ 

« My ſon — forſake not the law of thy möôther — if ſinners entice 
thee, conſent thou not. ,, 


Prov. I, 8. iQ, | 


Die Vorſetzung des not dor dem Zeitworte iſt {on veraltet; als: 
« The burning lever not deludes his paias, „ | 
Dryden, Ovid's Metam, B. XII 


"1 ho my Lord; ſaid he, I not offend, 
. ; ; * Dryden's Fables. 


0 She not denies it. ” 
/ Shakeſp, Much ado, 


| « For men N 
Can chunſel, and give comfort to that grief, 
Which they themſélves not feel. „ 


| ; Ibid. 
Na) And does the Count de B —, faid I, read Shikeſpear ?,, 
Sterne. 
„% When did you ſte Joſeph 7, | 
"Ih Fielding, 


* 


„Pfad he not Fear the Lord, and beſdught (beſtech) the Lord, and 
the Lord repented (repent) him of the èvil, which he had prov 
nounced agaunit them? ,, Tz, 


: Jet. XXVI. 19. 


If a man have a hiindred ſhbep, and öne of them be gone aſtriy, 
doth he not leave the ney and nine, and goeth (go) into the 
mountains , and ſeeketh (ſeck) that which is gone altroy , 


| Matt, XVIII. 13, 
ve a (Ak) If mou haſt loſt thy land, do not alſo löſe thy cönſtancy ; and © 
t you thou mult die a little ſdoner, yet do not die impàtiently. „, 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
% I am enſnar'd; 
Nachſe Heaven's birdlime wraps me round, and zlüùes my wings: 


— Looſe me, — 1 will free thee, 
— Do, and I'll be thy ſlave. „, 


Dryden's King Arthur. 


| 
. 
N 
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Zeitwortes erſetzt, und deſſen Wiederholung in der nachfolgende 
Kede erſpart (mm). 


Tabelle 


o 4 Rs. © 
— —ů— * DN I 4 —_ 
. 5 


( « perdition catch my ſoul 
But I do love thee !, Ae © | ; 
Shakeſpear, Othello, 


| his to me 
4 In dreadful ſecrecy impart they did. ,, 3 
Ibi&, 
4% Die he certainly did. 8 
5 4 8 Sherlock, Vol. I. Diſc. 7. 


„ 1 do love thee, and when 1 love thte not 5 
Chios is come again, „ * 
Shalefpear, 


„ The Lord called Samuel; and he ran untd Eli, and ſaid, Hire at 
I, for thou calledſt nie. — And the Lord called yet again, 
Samuel. And Samuel arbſe and went to Eli, and faid; Here 


am 1, for thou didft call me, „ | ; 
1. Sam. III. 46. 


r The Turks do aknowledge God the father ; creator of h&aven and 
earth, being the firſt perſon in the trinity, though they deny the 


reit. 37 ' ; 
Bacon's Holy War, 
* This juſt reproach their virtue does excite; . . R 
They ſtand, they join, they thicken to the fight. ,, 
Dryden's Aen. 


(mm) | „He loves not plays, 
As thou doſt, Anthony, ,; ä 
| | Shakeſpear ; Jul, Caef, 
„ Thus painters Cöpid pdint , thus. poets do, 
A naked God, blind, young., with krrows two,,;.. - 
| Sidney, 


& If any thing in the world deſerve our ſerious ſtudy and conſiders 
tion; thoſe principles of religion do, „ LIFT 
: : Tillotſon's Serm. 


„ Tike all things which relix the reins 3 for what does I6 , prevents 
'tho vigorous 2 mytion through the arteries, ,, | 
Atbuthnot. 


und derer Abwandlung. 


65 
N Tabelle der ' auſierordentlichen Hilf8worter. 
— 5 — 
5 Silben. — beben P Zeit. Holbv. Zeit. 
e n n could 5 
| thou canſt couldſt 
| he can could 
Ie, ye, they | can could 
dare ( 5 th F ; 
are (oo thou re 
darf. he dares | durſt 
 ILV | we, ye, they | dare 
| IN SS 1-98 - 
thou doſt didſt 
he does, doth .did 
we, ye, they _ do did 
| thou letſt letſt 
| he lets let 
. I we, ye, they | let let 52 
W þ s PE may might be 
ere may (49) thou wee my. 
mag. he may might 
| we, ye, they | may might 
ind OE ney 
ar mt &) | bleibe uner- luder. 
Er need ndeded 
—9 2 thou needeſt neededſt 
| donns then. he needs needed 
. we, ye, they | need needed 
| I ought 
> 'oN to (tt) | thou menace ouphtſt 
| ſollte. he ought 
ES: Ive, ye, they | . ought 4 
1 BY Thall I ſhould 
coll (un) | thou ſhalt ſhouldſt 
werde. he ſhall ſhould 
E Ou we. ye, they | ſhall ſhould _ 
1 1 er will r 
wm (vv) thou | wilt | woul 
werde he will Would 
nts | . we, ye, they | will 2 | would by 
\ C RE 


- * 4 * 
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66 | Von der Abwandlung 
Von der Abwandlung richtiger Zeitwoͤrter. 


Vor erinnerungen. 


| 


: j | 
x. Alle richtigen Zeltwoͤrter werden uͤber das folgende Muſter to lor 
abgewandelt. Die Veranderungen , welche die Zeitwoͤrter in i 
rer Abwandlung annehmen, ſind folgende. 


a. Die 


r * _ 
— —— 


(nn) Is this the näture, 
Which pilſlion could not ſhake ? whoſe ſölid virtue 
The ſhort of accident, or dart of chance, 
could ntither raze , nor pierce ? „ 


- 8 Shakeſpear's Othello. 


Can wird auch zuweilen, aber ſehr ſelten, allein gebraucht; als: 


* In place there is licence to do good and &vil, whereof the laut 
is 2 cürſe; for in evil, the belt condftion is not to will: 
ſecond not to can, ,, 


. Bacon's Eſſays No. II. 


% O there's the wonder ! 
Mecaenas and Agrippa , who can molt 
With Cacfat, are his toes, „ 
Dryden, All for Love. 


« He can away with no company , Whoſe diſcousle goes beyond vi 
claret and diſſoliteneſs inſpires. ,, 45 


Locks, 


. (00) I dire do all that may become a man; 
N Who dares do wore $ 1s nbne, ” 
Skakeſpear's Macbeths 


“The father bure it with undiunted ſoul , 
Like one who durſt his deſtiny controul, , 


- 


Zuweilen ſteht auch dare als ein einfaches Zeitwort für ſich allein, be 
ders weun es herausfordern, oder Trotz bieten heißt; als: 


«« I never in my life 
Did hear chillengg urg'd mbre mödeſtly, 
Unleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare 
To gentle Exerciſe and proef of arms, ,, 


| Dryden, 


$hakeſpear, Hen, IV, 
| 


« AY 


richtiger Zeitwoͤrter. 4". 
2 Die Zeitwoͤrter nehmen in der Nen Jie, Zeit an elt, und 85 


oder th ; z. B. I delſver, thou delivereft, he "Sure oder 
deliverth, "Dicjenigen, welche in der were Perfon ſchon auf e, 
oder 


. 


* 
> 
* — * ha * 2 2 _ 1 2 _ PREY 8 
hd —_ ——— „„ CO — — M.A 
” 


* All cdld but in her breaſt, I will deſpiſe 
And dire all htat, but that in Celia's eyes. zz 
ie | | ; Roſcommon, 
/ 
(yp) Let wird mehrentheils in der gebietenden Art gebraucht; 3. B 
** Let me die with the Philiſtiaes, „ 


Judges, 
« Here is her picture; let me ſee. ,, | 
Es ſteht auch oft fur ſich allein; als: 
„ If it were ſo, I might have let aldne 
Th' infiilting hand of Douglas över you. „ 
Shakeſpear, 


„ She let her ſecond fidor to a very gentdel youngiſh man, „ 
Tatler , No. 88, 


„ She let them dd wn by a cord moch the window. „ 


Jo 
* Launch out ſato the deep, and let down your gets for a draught, „ 
Luke, 
„ Like näture letting down the ſprings of life., / 
Dryden, 


Uebrigens ſagt man nuch co let blood, let in, off, out, &. 


(99) Here we may reign ſecure, ,, 


Milton, 


“ Firm they might have ſi6od , 
ver fell. 7 C 1 8 
Milton, 
„ Ir may be , 1 ſhall ötherwiſe bethinle me. „ TR 
„ How did may Phillis be, you aſk, „ of 


Al 62 « May 
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66 Von der Abwandlung 
oder ee ausgehen, nehmen nur ſt, und s, oder th an; als: 
love, thou loveſt, he loves, oder löveth; I ſee, thou ſee}, 


he ſees, oder ſeeth; Dlejenigen aber, welche ſich auf ein bloße 
; y en: 


+ a 
— 2 How — ä — ä „ „* _ — — — — — — 
, _ —— 1 u 2 — — 4 — 


* May you live hippily and long for the ſervice bf your country. ,, 


Dryden's Dedicat, prefixed to the Acaeis, 


(rr) Muſt , muͤſſen, ſetzt allezeit eine Nothwendigkeit voraus; 


« Do you confeſs the bond ? 
— I do, 
— 'Then muſt the Jew be merciful. 
— On what compülſion muſt I 7 tell me that, „ 


— ——— 
* 


Shalce ſpe At. 


— — 


* Muſt I needs bring thy ſon watd the land from whence thou 
cbmeſt. „ 


| Gen, XXIV. 5. 


which muſt be confirmed by the pope. „ 


| % very father and brother of the convent has a voice in the el&Rion, 
| 
Addiſon, 


* 


( We ſhall hive inſtances of perception whilſt we are aſlcep : but hör 
incohtrent and hòöw little conformable to the perfection of 2. f. 
tional being; thdſe who are acquainted with dreams need not bt 


töld. „ 
Locke. 
Oft ſteht nted auch fur ſich allein; als: 
« A queſtion tòo abſürd to need an anſwer, „ 
Locke, 


„When we hive done it, we hive done ill that is ia our powet 
and all that needs, ,, 1 


(tt) Ought ſteht allezeit mit to; als: 


«« Judges ought to remémber, that their öfſice is to intErpree lulu. 
and not to make or give law. „, 


Bacon. wy 
Morals criticks dught to ſhow. „ 

Pope. 
* She ads juſt as ſhe ought. ,, (nimlich to act) 


(uv) Shall und will werden in der kuͤnftigen, ſhovild und would aber in det 
| halbvergangenen Zeit verbindender Art zu Hilfe genommen. Der ny 


F 


EI 
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richtiger Zeitwoͤrter. 


1 y endigen, veraͤndern das y in der gegenwartigen und halbvers 
5 gangenen Zeit, wie auch im Lageworte in ie; als: I deny, thou 
66 den:eft, he denies, oder denieth; I denied, &c. wenn — aber 
abge⸗ 


69 
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davon macht bei Auslaͤndern manche Schwierigkeit. Ich werde hier die 
Regeln feſtſetzen, wann ſhall und will muͤſſen gebraucht werden. 


Shall wird gebraucht; 1) in der erſten ſon, welche ſchlechterdinge 
vorherſagt, was ſie thun wird ; 3. B. 1 ſhall probably ſee him to- 
m6xrrow , ich werde hu unfehlbar morgen ſehen ; Whe ſhall not be 
ay before «i. ner, wir werden vor dem Mitta nicht [few 
tig ſeyn. | 


Wie auch bei Fr,.wen ; ſhall 1 ſe to - morrow ? werde ich 
euch morgen ſchen ? ſhall we have 2 good weather ? werden wie ein 
outes Wetter haben ? 2) Jn der zwoten und dritten Perſon , wenn 

not etwas verſprochen , gedroher oder befohlen wird; z. B. You ſhall 
have the möney t owe you, ihr werdet das Geld bekommen, wel- 
ches ich euch ſchuldig bin. He ſhall be whipt, if he —, er ſoll 

gepeitſcht werden, wenn er — Thou ſhalt honour thy father anck 
mother , du ſollſt deinen Vater und Mutter ehren. The heivens 
and the Garth ſhall paſs , faith the Lord, but my word ſhall remis 
for Ever, Himmel und Erde werden vergehen, aber mein Wott wird 
immer bleiben. 


how Will iſt eben das Gegentheil von ſhwll, und wird gebraucht 1) in dex 

Mt erſten Perſon , welche verſpricht, droher oder 2 k 

t by I will wait upon you without fail, ich werde euch unfehlbar auf- 
warten. We will not ſubſcribe to ſo low conditions, wir wer⸗ 
den uns ſo niedern Bedingniſſen nicht unterſchreiben. 2) In der 
zwoten und dritten Perſon, wenn man ſchlechterdings voraus⸗ 
ſagt, was geſchehen wird; 4. B. when will you ebme to-morrow ? wann 
werdet ihr morgen kommen ? 3) Bet unperſoͤnlichen Jeitwoͤrtern; als 
it will rain, ſnow, &c, es wird regnen, ſchneyen, u. ſ. 7. 


snould, und would werden in den naͤmlichen Fallen gebraucht, in denen 

wat ſhall und will gemacht werden. Uiberhaupt hat man bei dieſer 
zweyen Hilfswortern nur zu beobachten, ob es mehr von dem 

willen der Perſon , oder von der Nothwendigkeit , Pflicht und 

Zufall abhaͤngt, wozu die Deutſchen eine Erleichterung in ihren 

Hilfswortern wollen und ſollen haben; z. B. We ſhall have riin, 

wir werden Regen bekommen. We ſhall get over the Dänube, 

uv. wir werden uͤber die Donau kommen, u. dgl. m. 


(wy) Auch wird zuweilen to will als ein einfaches Zeitwort gebraucht; als- 
denn aber wird es folgender maßen abgewandelt: 1 will, thou willeſt, 
he wills , oder willeth. Halb. Zeit, I wſlled, thou willedſt, u. ſ. w. 


* Thou that art the àuthor and beſthwer of life, canſt dodbtleſs 
_ _reſthre it Alſo, if thou wilft, and when thou will'ft (wilt) plcaſe 
te reltyre it, or not, that thou aldae Kknoweſt. „ 


- Arterbury , Serm. I. 7. 
"en 7 E 3 Les 


ion, 
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abgefilrzet wird, ſo bleibt das y unverändert; als: thou deny" ſt. 
leny"d, &. ; ak | 
+ Diejenigen Jeitworter aber, welche vor dem y noc einen andern Selbf|: 


lauter haben, behalten das y unveraͤndert; als: I ſay, convey, 
overjoy., &c, thou ſayſt, he conveys, overjoyed, u. ſ. w. 


3. Einſylbige Zeitwoͤrter, welche ſich mit einem kurzen Mitlauter 

endigen, verdoppeln in der Abwandlung die Mitlauter ; als : to 
beg, fit, fin, travel, prop, &c. beggeſt, ſitting, ſinned, tra- 
velled{t , propping. 


| 
| 
| 4. Die vielfache Zahl iſt allezeit mit der erſten Perſon einfacher Zahl 

gleich; z. B. I love; we, ye, they love: I loved; we, ye, 
| they loved, u. ſ. w. 


5. Die halbvergangene Zeit und das Cagewort endigen ſich allezeit 
in ed; als: loved, covered, preſerved, u. ſ. w. Doch kann 
man auch die Zeitwoͤrter, welche ſich in s endigen , abkuͤrzen; 

| z. B. bleſs, paſs, &c. bleſt, paſt, ſtatt bleſſed, paſſed. Die 

| Mictelworter gehen allezeit auf ing aus; als; 1oving , bleſſing, 


| u. Þ W. 
| 6. Der- 
1 
| — — — — — — — 
N 
| | © Tet Richard be reſt5red to his blood, 
| As will the reſt; ſo willeth Wincheiter. „ 
Shakeſpear, 


« A man that fits ſtill, is ſaid to be at liberty, bectuſe he can wu, 
it he will it. T 
d Locke, 


«© Te is tdo rough for me; 
There, there, Hortenſio , will you kny wife ?,, 


Shakefpear. 
© How rarely does it meet with this time's eviſe, 
When man was willed to love his Enemies, ,, ; 
Fd, 
« is yours , 0 quien! to will | 
The work which duty binds me to fulfil, „ 
Dryden. 


Let the circumſtances of life be what, or where they will, 2 mas 
thould ntyer negléct impruvement, 2» . 
Wants. 


% 
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richtiger Zeitwoͤrter. er” 


. Is. Oerjenige, der in Woͤrterbuͤchern Zeitwoͤrter aufſclagen will, werfe 


die Abwandlungsousgaͤnge weg, und ſuche das Stammzeitwort 
in der unbeſtimmten Art, welches (|< in Woͤrterbuͤchern durch 


7 das Kennzeichen to von andern Woͤrtern unterſcheidet. + 
Wirkendes Zeitwort eo 16ve , lieben. 
a Unzeiynende Art. 
% Gegenwartige Zeit. 
Einfache Zahl. 27 vielfache Jahl. 
90 I love, ich liebe. we 
. Thou 1ovef. | Ye, you } lo ve. 
He loves, lövetb. They 
| galbvergangene Zeit, 
it il 
in I lô ved, ich llebte. We 
n; Thou lovedf, Te, you 1] loved, 
Me He loved. They 
s : Vergangene Zeit. 
I have ich habe gellebt. We 
'Fhou haſt loved. . Ye, you | have Ioved, 
He has, hath They 
Y Langſtverganytene Zeit. 
I had ich hatte gellebt. We 
Thou had | loved. Ye, you \ had loved. 
4 He had They 
Künftige Jeit. 
I ſhall, oder wil ich werde We | ; 
Thou ſhalt, od. wilt | lieben, Ye, you ] ſhall o. will love. 
He ſhall, od. will 4 love, They 
Gebietende Art. 
Love (thou, ye, you) | 
Do thou , ye f my I6ve.| liebe (du) liebet (ihr) 
Let me, him, her, it, us, them löve, laßt mich, ihn, fie , es, 
uns, fie lieben. 0 
nas 
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Von der Abwandl. richtiger Zeitwörter. 


Unbefſimmte Art. 


+ 


to love, lieben, zu lieben. 
40 have loved, geliebt zu haben. 


mittelwörter. 


Loving, liebend, einer, der liebf. 
Having loved, einer, der geliebt hat. 


£agevoort. Loved, geliebt. 


Anmerkungen. 


1. Man hat im Engliſchen auch noch eine beſtimmende Abwandlung 
des Jritwortes um die inſtehende Zeit der Handlung ge⸗ 
nauer auszudruͤcken. Sie wird mit dem Hilfsworte to be, und 
dem Mittelworte des einfachen Zeitwortes folgender maßen ab⸗ 
8 z. B. I am og; I was loving; I have}; been 
Oving ; I had been loving; I hall 'oder will be loving, u. ſ. f. 


2. Die Abwandlung der leidenden Bedeutung geſchieht auf die naͤm⸗ 
liche Art, wie im Franzoͤſiſchen, mit dem Hilfsworte to be und 
dem Lageworte des Zeitwortes ; z. B. I am loved, ich werde 
geliebt, thou art loved, he is loved; We, ye, you, they are 
loved. H. 3. I was loved , ich wurde geliebt. V. 3. I have 
been loved, ich bin geliebt worden, u. ſ. w. 


— * 


3. Beziehende oder zurückkehrende Zeitwoͤrter ſind, welche in der 
vierten Endung ein verſoͤnliches Fuͤrwort haben, welches ſich 
auf die erſte Endung bezieht z z. B. 1 dreſs myſelf, ich kleide 
mich an; Thou dreſleſt thyſelf; He (ſhe, 1t dreſſes himſelf 
(herſelf, itſelf); We dreſs ourſelves; Ye (you) dreſs your- 
jelves (yourſelf?) ; They dreſs themfelves; I dreſſed myſelf, 
ich kleidete mich an, u. ſ. w. 


4. Mittlere Zeitwoͤrter ſind, welche etwas von der wirkenden und 
leidenden Bedeutung zugleich haben, und gemeiniglich eine Be⸗ 
wegung oder Veränderung von einem Orte oder Stande zu ei⸗ 
nem andern bedeuten; als: to go, gehen, come, kommen, 
fall, fallen, recover, geneſen, ſwell, anſchwellen, grow , 

wacdſen, u. dgl. m. Sie werden in der vergangenen und laͤngſt⸗ 
vergangenen Zeit mit to be abgewandelt; z. B. I am gone; 1 
was come, &c. In der laͤngſtvergangenen Zeit der = 
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den Art aber mit have; z. B. 1 ſhovild, woüld have gone; 
I ought to have come, u. ſ. w. (xx) 


Von den unrichtigen Zeitwoͤrtern. 


Im Engliſchen endigen ſich die Zeitwoͤrter ordentlicherweiſe in 
der halbvergangenen Zeit und im Lageworte auf ed. Dlejenigen Zeit⸗ 
woͤrter aber, welche in einem oder andern 4 von dieſer Regel ab⸗ 
weichen, heißen unrichtige Zeitwoͤrter. Sie find alle (einige ſehr 
wenige ausgenommen) einſylbig, wenn ſie nicht zuſammengeſeſit (ind, 
und ſind zum Theile die naͤmlichen Zeitwoͤrter, welche im De utſchen 
unrichtig ſind. Ein Anfaͤnger, um die unrichtigen Zeitwoͤrter leichter 
zu erlernen, hat vornaͤmlich nur auf die Endſylbe der unbeſtimmten 
Art zu ſehen. Die Zeitwoͤrter, welche ausgehen auf 


ear, 
'$ 
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n (@) Doch hat man ſich in einigen mittleren Zeitwoͤrtern im Erigliſchen m 

f. huten , daß man nicht to be, ſondern to have zu Hilfe nehme, weil 
ſonſt eine leidende Bedeutung herauskommen wurde. Dergleichen Fehler 
trifft man ofters in den baſten engliſchen Schriftſtellern an z 3. B. 


« The rules of our holy religion, from which we dne (have) 
nd infinitely ſwerved, ,, 8 
— Tillotſon , Vol. I. Serm, a7. 
r 
Ve „The whole obligation of that law and cdvenant , which God mide 
with the Jews , was (had) alſo ceaſed, „, 
Id, Vol, H. Serm, 5a 

0 „ Whdſe number wes (had) now" ambunted to thrte hündred. , 
de ; $wift's Conteſts and Diſſenſions. Ch. 3. 
elf | 
ir- *© This Mareſchal, upbn ſome diſcontknt, wes (had) entered fnto 2 
3 eonfpiracy againſt his maſter,,, | 

Addiſon, Freeholder, No 31, 

At the end ofacimpaign , when half te men were deſerted and killed. 

- . Addiſon , Tatler. No 43, 
8 Kichtiger: had deſtrted and been killed. 
v a X 
iſt: You are miſtiken, ihr irrer euch, iſt eine gemeine, aber unrichtige Re⸗ 
＋ densart ; es ſollte he en: you miſtake, oder you are in oder under à miſtake 
, oder you are miit:king ; denn you are miſtaken heißt: ihr werdet Vere 
ene kannt, oder unrecht verſtanden. | 
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ear, endigen ſich in der halbv, Zeit auf ore, und im Lageworte 
auf orn; als: to bear, fwear, tear, wear, &e. H. 3. bore, 
ſwore , tore , wore. £, b6rn , ſw6rn , t6rn , wörn. 


—eed, H. 3. und L. ed; z. B. to bleed, breed, lead; macht bled, 
bred, led, | 


"—eel] , ; 
machen in der h. Z. u. E. elt; 4, B. to feel, fell, ſpell 
l. &c. felt, ſmelt, ſpelt. a p e 


—eep , macht in der h. 2. u. k. ept; als: to creep, keep, ſleep, 
ſweep, weep, &c. crept, kept, ſlept, ſwept, wept. 


—end, macht in beiden ent; als; to bend, lend, ſend, ſpend, &c, 
bent, lent, ſent, ſpent. 


—ide, macht in der h. 3. id, und im E. idden; als: to chide, hide, 
'flide, ſtride, &c. H. 3. chid, hid, &c. E. chidden, hidden, u. ſ. w. 


—ind, macht ound ; + B, to bind, find, grind, wind, &c, Bound, 
found, ground , wound. 


—ing, hat ung; als: to cling, fling, ring, ſing, ſling, ſpring, 
ſting , ſtring, &c. clung , flung , u. ſ. w. | k 


ive, macht in der h. Z. ove, und im L. tven; z. B. ta drive, 
ſtriye, thrive, &c. H. 3. drove , ſtrove, throve. E. driven, 
{triven, thriven. ( 


—ow „macht in der h. J, ew, und im L. awp; als: to blow, grow, 
know, &c. H. 3. blew, grew, knew. L. blown, grown, 
known, Show (ſhew) aber hat ſhowed, ſhown. 


| + Diejenigen Zeitwoͤrter aber, welche wie au ausgeſprochen werden, 
| bleiben bei der richtigen Abwandlung; z. B. to bow , biegen, bow- 


ed » KCC. 


S 
— 8 — 


> 


_— — — — 2 


— 


— 


Cn, — —é 


| Die Je'tworter, die ſich mit d oder t enfigen, bleiben in der 

#. hHalbv. Zeit und im Lageworte unverändert, und der unbeſtimmten ( 
Art gleich; als: to beat, bid, burſt, caſt, coſt, eat, hit, hurt, 

\ knit, let, put, read, (ſet, ſhed, ſhut, Clit, ſpit, ſplit, ſpread, 

| ſweat, truſt, &c. Nur beat, eat, read, und ſpread verandern die 
Aus ſprache, und werden geleſen; bett, ett, redd, ſpredd. ( 


a ww WW © T5 


Alphabetiſches Verzeichniß 
der unrichtigen Stammzeitwoͤrter. (59) 


Unbeſtimmte Art. Balbv. Zeit. Cagewort. 
1% Abide, bleiben, wohnen, abode, abode. 
awake, aufwachen, auſwecken, awoke , » awaked. 
Be, ſeyn, 1 was, been. 
bear; tragen , bore (bare) born; (22) 
beat, ſchlagen , beat, beat , beaten, 
begin, anfangen, began, (a) begun. (b) 
bend, beugen, bent, bent. 
berèeave, berauben, i beréft, bereft, 
befeech, bitten, beſought, beſought. | 
bid, heißen, gebieten, bid, bad, bade, bid, bidden. 
bind, binden, bound, bound, bounden 
bite, beiſſen, bit, bit, bitten. 
bleed, bluten, bled, bled. 
blow, bloſen, blew , blown. 
Un⸗ 
8 ed _ "OR WENN 2 


(9) Ich babe hier nur bloß die Stammworter hergeſetzt, indem die daraus 

1 Zeitwoͤrter der naͤmlichen Veraͤnderung unterworfen 
ind. Die Zeitwoͤrter, welche man allenfalls auch richtig machen 
kann, ſind mit einem 15 bezeichnet. Auf gleiche Art ſind auch 
die Zeiten, die nicht mehr uͤblich ſind, mit Einſchlußzeichen () einge- 
ſchloſſen. Die Lagewoͤrter, die auf en ausgehen, werden gemeiniglich 
nur in der leidenden Bedeutung gebraucht. Auch ſind bei einigen Jet⸗ 
ten Stellen aus engliſchen Schriftſtellern angefuͤhrt, welche von der 
Regel abgewichen ſind. | 


(xx) ©* And to his faithful ſervant hath in place 

Bare (born) witneſs gloriauſly, „ 

| Milton's Samſon Agon. 
(a) “ The men begun (began) to embelliſh themſtlves. „ 

h Addiſan , Spe&, No. 434, 


*\ Rapt inte fliture times the bard begun (begin) „, 
Pope's Meffiak, 
« And the monks finiſh'd what the Coths legun (begin), 
& Pope's Eſſay on Crit 
#) „Then finiſh what you have began (begun) 


Bur ſqribble faſter, if you can, „ 
ae; 1 7 Pryden, 


76 


KCC i. 


Unbeſtimmte Art. 


to break , brechen, 


breed , bruͤten, 
brin 3 bringen, 
burn, brennen , 
burſt, berſten, 
buy*, kaufen, 
Can, fonnen , 
caſt, werfen, 


catch, fangen, 


chide, ausſchelten, 
chooſe (chile) erwaͤhlen, 
cleave, ſpalten , 

cling, anfleben, 


*cloth , fleiden, 


come, fommen , 
coſt, foſten , 
creep , kriechen, 
crow. frihen , 
curſe, fluchen, 
cut, ſchneiden, 
Dare, durfe 
deal, hand 7 
die, ſterben, 


getrauen, 


«dig, graben 
«dip , eintauchen, 


05 thun 7 
aw , ziehen , 
dream , traumen 


ce) He could bnly command his voice, which was brbke (brdken) 


"x 


Alphabetiſches Verzeichniß 


galbv. Zeit. 


broke (brake) 
— % 
rought; 
built, 
burnt, 
burſt, 
bought, 
could , 
caſt , 
caught, 
chid, 
choſe, 


_ cleft, clove, 


clung, 
clad, 
came, 
coſt, 


crept, 
crew, 


curſt - 
cut, 
durſt, 
dealt, 
died, 


dug, 


dipt, 
did, 
drew , 
dreamt , 


Lagewort 
broken, Cc 
bred. 0 
brought, 
built. 
burat. 


burſt , burſten. 


bought. 


chid, chidden, 


choſen. (e) 
cleft, clover. 
clung, 

clad. 


comes 
coſt. 


crept. 
crown.“ 


with ſighs and ſöbbings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. „ 
Addiſon, Spe. No 164. 


The örgans, tho' defünct and dtad before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and n:wly mbve 


With caſted ſlough, and freſh celerity, „ 


(e) « 1 have chbſe (chdſen) 
Milton's Par, Reg, I. 165. 


(4) Shakeſpear macht ein richtiges Zeitwort daraus; z. B. 
* And when the mind is quicken'd , 6ut of dòubt 


Skakeſp. Hen, V. 


[ a * 


7 


8 

der unrichtigen Stammzeitwoͤrter. 77 

| Unbeſtimmee Art. Balbv. Zeit. Layewore, © 
/odrink , trinken, drunken 


: drive o treiben 7 
dwell , wohnen, 
Eat, eſſen, 

Fall, fallen, 


fell, 


feed, fuͤttern, welden, fed, 
feel, fuͤhlen, empfinden, felt, 
fight, fechten, fought, 
flee 5 fliehen ﬀ , fled o 
fly, fliegen, flew, 
fling , werfen, ſchleudern, flung , 
flow, fliefjen flowed 5 
fold, falten, folded, 
forſake, verlaſſen, forſ6ok , 
»fraight , befrachten , fraught, 
freeze , gefrieren , froze , 
»Geld, verſchneiden , gelt, 
get, gewinnen, got, 
»gild , guild , vergolden, guilt, 
gird , umguͤrten, girt, 


give . geben, gave » 


Une 


(f) © Which I had no ſdoner drank (drunk) but I found a pimple riſing 
in any forehead, ,, 


Addiſon $ Tatler, No 31 


(eg) *© Shire ſome diſaſter has befell (hefall'n) 
Speak , Nurſe ! I hope the Boy 18 well, „ 


— 


Gay's Fables, 


(h) On the foughten field 
Michael, and his Angels, prevalent , | 


Incamping , plac'd in guard their watches rdund, „, 
| Milton's Par, Loſt, VI. 410. 


* As in this glorious, and well - foughten field 
We kept togtther in our chſvalry, „, 
Shakeſp, Hen, V. 


Nahvm. I. 10. 


(i) * While they, be földen togtther 28 thetnt. „, 
A place | 


78 | Ap habetiſches Verzeichniß 
Unbeſtimmte Art. 


rs 
en 71 


R 


galbv. Zeit. 


Lagewort. 


to go, gehen, ; went , gone. 
grave, graben, ſtechen, graved, graven. 
grind , mahlen, ſchleifen, ground , ground. 
wy 5 1 werden, rew , Own. 9 
ang, yangen , ung, ung. 
have, haben, N — 0 
Rear, hoͤren, heard, heard. 
#heave ,, heben, hove ; hoven, 
*help , helfen, helpt, elpt. 
_*hew , hauen, hewed , ewn. 
hide, verbergen, hid, hid, hidden, 
hit, treffen, hit itten. 
hold, halten, held * holden, 
hurt, verletzen, hurt, hurt. 
Keep, verwahren, kept , kept. 
knit, ſtricken , knit , knit. 
know , kennen, wiſſen, knew , known» 
Lade, beladen, laded, laden. 
lay , legen, laid , laid, 
lead, leiten, fuͤhren, led, led. 
lean, lehnen, leaat , leant, 
*leap , hilpfen , lept, leapt, lept, leapt, 
leave, laſſen , verlaſſen , left, a 
lend, leihen, lent , lent, 
x let, laſſen * let, let. 
1 lie, ly, liegen, ( lay lain. 
| *10ad, beladen, loaded , loaden, 
[ loſe ,, verlieren, löſt, löſt. 
Make, machen, made, made. 
may, mogen, might, — — — 
\ mean , meinen, meant , meant. 
= meet, begegnen, met, met. 
*melt , ſchmelzen, melted, molten, 
| *mow , maͤhen, mowed , mown. 
| muſt muͤſſen 9 muſt, — — — 
. Need, beduͤrfen, needed, — — — 
1 »Paſs , vorbeigehen, paſt, paſt, 
I pay, bezahlen, paid, paid. 
| 


&) Wenn es aber ein wirkendes oder leidendes Zeitwort iſt , und benkm 
oder aufhenken bedeutet; ſo wird es als ein richtiges Zeitwort gebrauch 
und hat hanged in der halbvergangenen Zeit und im Lageworte. 


G To lye, wenn es lügen heißt, iſt ein richtiges Zeitwort, und hat l 
oder ly d. | | 


* 


„ Had not argſe (ariſen), „ 


ub, oy "<a = 
* « : 

4 w — TIE 

(©5234 7 


der unrichtigen Stammzeitwbrter: 


Milton's Par, Reg, m. 38. 


. _ 
% 
"Y 9 
- 
« 


Unbeſtimmte Art, salbe. Zeit. Lagewort. 

te put, ſetzen, legen, put, put. 
uoth , ſagen, quoth , — — 

Read, leſen, read , read. 
*reap , erndfen , reapt, reapt, 

rend, zerreiſſen, rend, rent. 

rid, befreyen, 5 rid, rid. 

ride , reiten, fahren, rode, ridden. (u) 

ring, laͤuten, rung, rung. 

riſe, aufſtehen, roſe , (n) riſen. (o) 

rive, aufſpalten , rove, __ _riven. 

rot, verfaulen , rotted , rötten. 

run, laufen, rennen, ran, (9) run. (% 
Saw, ſaͤgen, | awed, ſawn. 

ſay , ſagen, lad , aid. 

Un 

—ͤ— —————— ͥ́ — — SS 57 — — 

(m) And in triumph had rode (ridden), ,, 


() Burnet macht in der halbv, Zeit riſe mit dem kurzen (, welches aber. 


ſehr unrichtig iſt; als: 


* That form of the firſt and primogenial Earth, which riſe (rdſe) 
immediately out of chaos , was not the ſame, nor hke that of 


the preſent earth, 55 1 
Burnet's Theory of the Carth. B. I. Ch. IV. 


(o) * Alüſtrions virtues, who by turns have roſe (rin), ,, 
4 The fun hay roſe (riſ n) and gbae te bed | 
Juſt as if Partridge were not dead, , 
Swift. 
% No ciyil broils kde fince his death aroſe (ariſn),,, 
Dryden, on O. Cromwell, 


Swift, Battle of Books, 


0 * {cond déluge leatning thus o'et - run (ran), „ 
Pope's Effay on Crit, 


And now the years a nimerous traia have ran (run); 
The blooming boy is ripen'd into man, „ : 


Pope's Odyſ. N. 55% 


Dryden. 


2 


Ry Alpbabetiſches Verzeihnis 


*{hew, ſhow zeigen, ſhewed,ſhowed, ſhewn , ſhown 
. *ſhine, ſcheinen , glinzen , ſhone , ſhone. 


ſhite , ſcheißen, Chit, Chit , ſhitten. 
*ſhode, hoo, beſchlagen ein Pferd, ſhod , ſhod, 

ſhoot, ſchießen, 3 ſhot , ſhotten, 
*\ſhred, klein ſhneiden, ſhred 8 ſhred. 


ſhrink , einſchrumpfen , ſhrank, ſhrunk, ſhrunk. 
ſhrive , beichten, ſhrove , ſhriven. 
ſhut, * , ſhut , ſhut, 


ſing, fingen, ſang, ſung, ſung. 
| fink, ſinken, | ink? funk? in 


Uno 


(r) Shakeſpear und Milton machen wider allen Gebrauch ein richtiges Zeit 
wort daraus: z. B. | 


* A ſly and conftant knive , not to be ſhak'd,,, 
Shakeſp, Cym. 
„Wert thou ſme ſtar , that from the ruin'd rbof 
Of ſhak'd Olympus by miſchance didit fall., 
| | Milton's Poems, 


Bolingbroke und Attetbury machen aus der halbv. Zeit ein Lagewort: 


A frte Conſtithtion, when it has been ſidok by the inſquity 0! 
the former adminiſtrations. ,, 


Bolingbroke, Patriot King p. 111, 


* Toe ſtrong te be ſhook by his Enemies. , 
Atterbury, 


Unbeſtimmte Art. galbv. Zeit. Lagewort. , 

$0 ſee 5 ſehen 7 ſaw 5 ſeen. 

ſeek, ſuchen, ſought, ſought. 

ſeeth , fieden , ſod, ſod, ſodden. 

ſell, verkaufen, ſold, ſo1d. 

ſend, ſenden, ſchicken, ſent, ſent. 

ſet, ſetzen, ſet, ſet. 

ſhake, erſchuͤttern, ſchuͤtteln, Thöok, ſhaken. (7) 

have, ſcheeren, ſhaved, ſhaven, 

ſhall, ſollen, ſhorild , — — — 

ſhear, ſcheeren, ſhore, ſhorn, 

Ched , vergießen, ſhed, * ſhed, 

chend, ausſchelten , ſhent, chent. 


1 
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i 
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. der unrichtigen — 81 
unbeſtimmte Zeit. - Balbv, Zeit. Lagewort. 
to ſit, ſitzen, (6) ſat, ſate, ſat, fltten. (t) 
ſ lay, erſchlagen , - ſlew ; ſlam, ſlayn. 
ſleep, ſchlafen, ſlept, ſlept. 
ſlide, glitſchen , ſl ſlid, 1 lidden. | 
ling, ſchleudern, 1 fk; bung. flung. 
link, mißbaͤhren, ſlun ſlunk. 
ſlip, *entwiſchen / ſ lipt, ſlipt. 
{lit , zerſpalten, ſlit, ſlit. 
ſmart, ſchmerzen, ſmart, ſmart. 
ſmell, riechen, ſmelt, ſmelt. 
ſmite, ſchmeißen, ſmote , ſmitten. 
_ Wer 1 _ z N 
#10W ew en, OWe own. 
ſpeak , ſprechen reden, ; ſpoke 1 ſpake , ſpoken. * 
n 
8 8 — — 


(s) Man hat ach in Acht zu nehmen, daß man nicht to ſer, ſetzen, mit 
to ſit, ſitzen, verwechſele, wie es oft in der engliſchen Uiberſetzung der 


Bibel geſchehen iſt; als: 


*% And when they uad kindled a fire in the midlt of the hall, and 
were ſet (far) down tog©ther, Peter fat down among them, „ 


Luke XXII. 5. 


Man ſohe noch Matt, XXVII. 19, Hebr. VIII. 1, XII. 2. Rev, III. 21. 


(t) Die Richtigkeit der Sprache erfodert zwar im Lageworte tten mehr, als 

ſat; z. 
The army hiving ſitten there ſo long. — Which was enough to 
my\ce him {tir , thar would not have ſitten till , though Hannibal 


had bten quiet. „ ERR 
eigh, 


% That no Parliament ſhoiild be diſſolved , till it had ſitten five months., 
Hobbes, Hilt, of civ. Wars. 


Allein es iſt itzt allmaͤhlig auer Gewohnheit, und es wird mehrentheil⸗ 
lat in deſſen Stelle genommen : als: 


% The court was ſat, before Sir Roger càme. , 
ak Addiſon, Spe& No, 132, 


Obwohl Dr. Middleton den vorigen Gebrar < wieder herſtellen wollte: 
* To hive Ntten on the heads of the enen — To have ſitten upon 


| theme 1s 
M2 l Middleton's Wells. Vol, ;p- 50% 
F * 


* 


82 
Unbeſtimmte Art. 
to oo „eilen, 


ell, buchſtabiren , 
pills vergießen, 
in, ſpinnen, 
pit , ſpeyen , 
ſplit , ſpalten , 
. „ausbreiten, 
ring, entſpringen, 
ſtand 5 ſtehen 7 
ſteal , ſtehlen „ 
ſtick 5 ſtecken 7 
ſting 5 ſtechen 7 
ſtink, ſtinken, 
ſtride , ſchreiten, 
ſtrike, ſchlagen, 


ſtring, zuſammenzlehen, 
ſtrip , ſtripe, ausziehen, 
ſtrive , ſtreben, 

ſwear , ſchwoͤren, 


end, verthun , verſchwenden, 


at "y a F oy q 
1 * 
* 4 

J * * * 


Alphabetiſches Verzeichniß 15 
Zalbv. Zeit, 


ſped, ' 
; 193 4 
elt, 
pilt, 
ſpun, ſpan, 
pit, 
9 . 
pread, 
ſprung , 
God, 
ſtole , 
ſtuck z 
"om 2 
ſtunk (ſtank) 
ſtrode , 
ſtruck , 


ſtrung 
ſcript”, 
ſtrove , 


(wore (ware) 


Lagewort. 


ſped. 
ſpent. 


elt. 
ſp lt, 
pun. | 


it, ſpitten. 


. ( | 


cad. 
ſprung (* 


4 


ſtöod. 

ſtolen, ſtoIn. ( 

ſtuck. 

ſtung. 

ſtunk. — 

ſtridden. 

ſtruek, ſtricken, 
ſtricken, 

ſtrung, 

ſtript. 

ſtriven. O0 

ſ worn. 


Un- 


(%“ Have ſprang (ſprung), ,, 


(% Shakeſpear macht to ſplit zu einem richtigen Zeitworte: 


That ſelf hand, 


Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 
Hath , with the cbur 
Splitted the heart. itſel 

Shakeſp, Ant. and Cleop, 


(x) © And Envious darkneſs, tre they could retürn, 


Had flole (itoln) them from me, „, 


This nimble operator 


age » Which the heart did] lend it, 
* $5 


Atterbury's Serm, I, 4. 


Milton's Comus, v. 195. 


will have ſtole (ſtöln) it. ,, 


Swift's Tale of a Tub, 


() Tudſe. kings and.potentates, who have frye (ſtriven). ,, 
Milton's Eiconoclaſh, 


l. 


9 8 
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Unbeſtimmte Art. Balbv. Zeit. Lagewore. 
to \weat , ſchwitzen, ſweat (wet) (z —— ſwet) (a 
ſweep , auskehren, ſwept, 90 0 0 
ſwell, ſchwellen, ſwelled, froſt, ſwoln. * 
ſ{wim , ſchwimmen, ſwam , fwum , ſwum. (5) 
ſwing , ſchwingen, ſhaukeln, ſwung, ſwung. 
Take, nehmen, took, taken. (e) 
teach, lehren, taught 1 1 taught. 
tear , zerreißen, tore (tare) torn, 
tell, zaͤhlen, erzehlen, ſagen, told, told. 
think, denken, thought , thought. 1 
| ana 


— ” _— 
— — — 


( Swer iſt ſchon veraltet: 
* How the driidging goblin ſwet (ſM tat). ,, 
Milton's Allegro, 


(a) Shakeſpear macht im Lageworte leidender Bedeutung 800 ſw daten. 
welches aber nicht gebräuchlich iſt: 


* Grcaſe , that's ſweafen 
From the Utes gibbet, throw, ,, 
| Shakeſpear , Macbeth, 1 


(b) © I will ſcar fn you have ſwam (Mum) in a Gondola, ,, 
* # Shakeſp, As you like it, i 


L 
(c) an — dude, * . die halbv. Zeit mit dem Lageworte vers 
felt : 


nv all the fouls that were, were forfeit once; 
And He, that might the "vantage belt hive took (tak'n) 


Föund out the rtmedy, , 
15 Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


% Silence 


Was took (tik'n) tre ſhe was ware. „ 
Milton's Comus, 


Into theſe common ! places look 
Which from great àuthors I have t6ok (tak'n), , 


Prior, Alma, 


„ Some Phil6ſophers have miſt6ok beer wift's Tale of a Tub. 


* 'That Diodorus has not miſt6ok (miſtaken) $24. in his account of the 


date of Phintia, we may be as fare as, any hiltory can make us. „ 
Bentleys Dillert. on Phalaris. p. 98. 


F 2 
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Unbeſtimmte Art. Balbv. Zeit. Lagewort. 
to thrive, gedeyen, treiben, throve, (d) thriven. 
throw , werfen, threw , thrown. 
thruſt, ſtoſſen , thruſt, thruſt. 
*tip , am Ende beſchlagen, tipt, tipt. 
tread , 3 trode trod, trod, trodden, 
trip, ſtraucheln, tript, tript. 
. 1 aufroachen , woke, awaked, _ 
I aufwecken, waked, waked. + 
+waſ h, waſchen, waſhed, waſhed, Tom 
0 
wear, tragen, wore, worn. 
weave, weben, wirken, wove, woven, (f) 
weep , weinen , wept, wept. 
whip, peitſchen, _ whopt, whipt. 
will, wollen, would, — — — 
wind, winden, wound, wound, 
win, gewinnen 5 won, won. fl 
*work, wirken, arbeiten, wrought, wrought, | 
wot , wit, wiſſen, veraltet, wilt, wilt. 5 
wring , drehen, wrung g | wrung. 
write, ſchreiben, wrote 5 writ) written. (g 
5 2 n — 
(d) Pope hat von dieſem Zeitworte eine richtige halbv. Zeit gemacht: 
* In the fat age of pléaſure, wealth , and taſe, 
Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large encreaſe, ,, X 


Pope's Eſſay on Crit. 


(e)“ With unwadſken hands. „ 
Mark. VII. 2, 5. 


O * « The fragrant brier was wove (wov'n) between, „ 


A Dyden's Fables, 
(3).“ Repeats you verſes wrote (wiſtten) on glaſſes, „ "OY | } 


Mr. Miſſen has wrote (written). , 
Addißon's Pretace to his Travels, 


Fünfter Abſ<nitt. 


Von der Wortfuͤgung, oder Syntax. _] 
ben. 4 „ 1 
(2) BB —— 


— 


* 


$ Yie engliſhe Konſtruktlongordnung kommt mehr mit der franzs- 
ſiſchen, als deutſchen uͤberein: indem das Zeitwort mehren⸗ 
theils nach der erſten Endung folget, ſo, daß allezeit in der Kon⸗ 
ſtruktion dasjenige zuerſt ſtehe, was regiert, und nachfolge; was vom 
Zeitworte regiert wird; z. B. . = | 


« I did verily intend to write to you a long letter from Peter · 


waradin. 
r L. Montague's Letters. 


Ich batte mir wirklich vorgenommen Ihnen elnen langen Brief 
von Peterwardein zu ſchrelben. R 


— 


« The déath of the late Grand Signtor ſtems to have made no 
alteration in the war between the Porte and Ruſſia. ,, 


Wraxall's Tour through the Northern Countries. 


Der Tod bes verſtorbenen Großherrn ſcheint keine Veranderung in 
dem Kriege zwiſchen der Pforte und Rußland gemacht zu haben. 


Redetheile aber find neun ; als: 


1. Das Geſchlechtswort, welches gemeinen Hauptwoͤrtern vor⸗ 
geregs wird, um anzuzeigen, wie weit ſich ihre Benennung er⸗ 
recke. N 5 


2. Das Zauptwort 0 welches die Benennung eines jeden Dinges 
iſt, wovon wir einen Begelff haben. * | 


3. Das Lurwort, welches ſtatt eines Hauptwortes ſteht. 


4 Das Beiwort, welches die Eigenſchaſten des Hauptwortes an- _ 
* | 


5- Das Zeitwort , welches die Handlung oder das Leiden andeutet. 
; F 3 6. Das 


6, Das Nebenwort , welches den Betwsrtern und Zeitwoͤrtern bei: 


ks R 9 
Sy T-.S * i? * 
* þ . — 


Von dem Gebrauche 


gefuͤget wird, um deren Umſtand anzuzeigen, oder die Et: 
genſchaft merklicher zu vergroͤßern, oder zu vermindern. 


7. Das vorwort, welches vor Haupt- und Fuͤrwoͤrter geſetzt wird, 
um ſie mit der Rede zu verbinden. 


8. Das Bindewort, welches Reden miteinander verbindet. 


9. Das Iwiſchenwort, welches in eine Rede elngeſchoben wird, 
um die Leidenſchaft des Sprechenden auszudruͤcken, ohne einen 
nothwendigen Zuſammenhang mit der Rede zu haben. 


Bei ſpiel. 
x 2 7 2 $--- 8 2 4 7 2 8 5 
The power of ſpeech is a ficulty peculiar to man, and was 
E ONT IRE RN 4 2 es. 4 
| beſtowed on him by his beneficent creator for the greateſt 
1 4 os 8 . 6 "OY 5 


nnd moſt Excellent üſes; but alis ! how 6ften do we pervert 


4 SE. 4 7 2 


it to the worſt of purpoſes ? - 


Die Faͤhlgkeit zu reden iſt eine Elgenſchaft , die dem Men: 
ſchen allein beſtimmt iſt, und welche ihm von ſeinem wohlthaͤ⸗ 
tigen Schoͤpfer zu dem groͤßten und vornehmſten Gebrauche iſt 
verliehen worden; aber leider! wie oft wenden wir ſie zu den 

ſchlechteſten Abſichten an? 


4 1 
Von dem Gebrauche der Geſchlechtswoͤrter. ( 


— — 


A. Das beſtimmte Geſchlechts wort the wird gemacht: 


1. Nach all, alle, both, beide, half, halb, fourtimes , viermal, 
d6uble, doppelt, und treble, dreyfach; z. B. 


8 Icodld. 


— — — — — 


— — 


(«) Man ſehe den vierten Abſchnitt, $. 1. von dem Geſchlechts worte. 


der Siſle<ttwdrter. | 87 
eb I colild not ſleep all the night, ich konnte die ganze Nacht nicht 
Ei: ſchlafen. 


Both the to unt have been rized , beide Stidte ſind geſchleift 
rd, worden. 


I wotiid have ages him d6uble the money, if — „ich wuͤrde ihm 


noch einmal ſo viel Geld gegeben haben, wenn —, 
rd, HAIF the b6oks have been ſtolen from me, die Halfte der Buͤ⸗ 
nen cher iſt mir geſtohlen worden. 
Treble the nimber ; fourtimes the pride, dreymal ſo viel; viermal | 
ſo theuer. ; 
$ 2. Zuwellen bedeutet das beſtimmee Geſchlechtswort the, je, deſto, 
vas oder am, wenn es in einer Vergleichung ſteht; z. B. 
The fairer the H6ſteſs , the fouler the Reckoning , je ſchöner 
teſt die Wirthinn , deſto bäßlicher die Rechnung. 


I do not find myſelf the beft, ich befinde mich nicht am befiten. 


Tbe more I, examine it, the better I like it, je mehr ich es 
unterſuche, deſto beſſer gefaͤllt es mir. 


1 — his the leaſt of any, mir gefaͤllt dieſes am wenigſten 
aus allen. | 1 
B. Das unbeſtimmte Geſchlechtswort a wird gemacht: 8 


1. Bei few , wenige, etliche, many , manche, viele, und Nr 
many , ſehr viele ; z. B. 


Give me a few ſhillings, gebt mir etliche Schilinge. 
Miny an officer, mancher Officler. 

A great miny people, ſehr viele Leute. 
| . Bee 


. 
q ae —— 88 — 
— — * ct — — 
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(b) Dieſes unbeſtimmte Geſchlechtswort wird auch gebraucht, wenn man eine 
große Anzahl zuſammenfaßt, um ein ganzes daraus zu machen; z. B. 

* Told of a many thouſand warlike french, „ | 

| | Shakeſpexr, 


« A care buen mdther of a many children. „ 14. 4 


Shakeſpear bedient ſich des Wortes whey bart eines Haurtwortes und 
zwar in der einfachen Zahl: | 


.F 4 40 


4 . „** . 
* | LY | , b; * 14 
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$33 Von dem Gebrauche 
2. Bel den Woͤrtern as, wie, ſo, als, how, wie, wasfuͤr, ſo, 


ſo, too, zu ſehr, zu viel, ſteht es nach dem Beiworte; als: 


He is as wiſe a man as Salomo, er iſt ein ſo weiſer Mann als 
Salomo. 


How gredt a fool he is! was für ein groſſer Narr er iſt ! 


I will not ſtand on ſo ſi2ill a matter , ich will mich bei eine 
ſo geringen Sache nicht aufhalten. | 


He was too good a miſter for ſo impndent a footman , er war 
ein zu guter Herr fiir einen ſo unverſchaͤmten Bedienten. 


14 — 
” . * 


NB. Bei ſuch, ſolch, aber iſt zu merken, daß da gleich nach ſuch 
folge; 3. B. 


4 Such a great noiſe; ſuch a fellow ; ein ſolches Getss ; ein fol 
cher Kerl. 


3. Bel 


- i a * 
— —_—_————_— ä — i. — —— 8 * * OY 1 »„ ä — — 
*— 5 — 
— * d 


O Thou fond Many! with what Jud applanfe 
Didit thou beat h&avin with bleiſing Bolingbroke , 
Bef.;re he was what thou wouldſt have him be f , 


Shakeſpear s 4. Hen, IV. p 
* How many a mdſage woii'd he ſend? ,, 8 


Swift's Verſes on his own Death. 


Many a me ſſage allein waͤre richtig geſagt geweſen; weil aber das Frage 
wort how die Einheit aufhebt, fo haͤtte das Hauptwort ohne Ge 
ſchlechtswort in der vielfachen Zahl ſtehen ſollen: now mäny meſſhges, 


“ For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock'd 
Not one of dll the thbuſand , but was löck'd. „ 


Dryden. 


— 


Auf gleiche Art ſagt man auch a hündred ytars', hundert Jahre; 1 give 


you a th'\uſand thanks, ich danke euch tauſendmal ; hundred, a thou 
nd times, hundert - , tauſendmal u. ſ. w. J 


** There were ſlain of them, updn a three ehduſend men. 
I. Macc. IV. 15. 


% Abdughe an eight days, ,, 


So ſag: man auch a dözen, ein Dutzend ſedre , e 
altes Scheck. 1 zend, 2 ſcore, zwanzig, ob 


a 7 
* ff = 
- 


* 
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3. Bel what, was fuͤr, iſt zu merken, daß, wenn es eine bloſſe 
Frage iſt, a nicht geſetzet werde; wohl aber wenn es ver⸗ 
wunderungsweiſe geſagt wied; z. B. 


What b6ok ? was fiir ein Buch? 
What houſe do you ſpeak of? von welchem Hauſe ſprechet ihr? 


What a fine day we have! was filr einen ſchoͤnen Tag wir 
haben ! LATE |  209999+ 1 "ey 


What a wicked feltow he is! was filr ein boshafter Kerl er 
iſt ! 0 
4. Schr oft wird a ſtatt der Vorwoͤrter at, in, of, on , to, into, 
&c. gebraucht; z. B. 
To play a cards (ftatt at cards) Karten ſpielen. 
He is a bed (ſtatt in bed) er iſt im Bette. 1 


I ſhall kick him out a doors (ſtatt out of doors) ich werde ihn 
zur Tbuͤre hinaus ſtoßen. 


It 18 paſt fs a clock (ſtatt ſix of the clock) es iſt uͤber ſechs 
Uhr. 


lere is ſhe a coming ( ſtatt on edming) hier koͤmmt fie eben 


daher. 


1 g a ſ Mine, a walki &c. ( ſtatt to fiſh to Ra "2 ic 
gehe 6 i 5 


I fall a ſleep ; he goes a foot (ſtatt into ſleep, on foot) | 
fate rind in #ehe b. p, on foot) ich 


A penny a piece , einen Stilber fiir das Stuck. 


C. Veide Geſchlechts woͤrter werden oft ganz ausgelaſſen; 


1. Wenn man überhaupt, oder ſpruͤchwortswelſe von einer Sache 
redet; als: 5 


Wine is better than Water, der Wein iſt beſſer, als das Waſſer. 


Mas is rational , but Brittes are irritional , der Menſch iſt ver⸗ 
nuͤnftig, aber die Thiere ſind unverniinftig. 


2. Bel eigenen Namen oder wenn ein Bindewort aupt 
woͤrter verbindet; z. 8. ** Cue 


Vienna is the capital city of Germany, Wien iſt die Hauptſtadt 
von Deutſchland. , * / n * 


The brötber and ſiſter are in töun, der Bruder und die Schwe⸗ 
© ſer find in der Stadt. 
F 5 $. I. 
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90 Von dem Haupt worte. 
I 
Von dem Hauptworte. 


I. Hauptwoͤrter, welche ein Gewicht, maaß, oder Zahl (c) bb 
deuten, werden oͤfters in der einfachen Zahl gebraucht; z. B. 
Fiſty foot , fuͤnfzig Suß. pa Bb % 
Six ſcore, ſechs alte Schock, oder hundert und zwanzig. 
A hiindred weight of wool, ein Centner Wolle. 4g + 


Two dozen of ſhirts, zwey Dutzend Hemder. 


2. Hauptworter , welche eine Menge bedeuten, nehmen bei dem Jeit: 
worte ſowohl die einfache als vielfache Zahl (d) an; z. B. 


There 


(e)“ Ten thouſand fathom deep,,, | 
ME. PI... Milton's Par, Loft, II. 934. 
« A hündred head of Ariſtotle's friends. ,, | 
| Pope's Dunciad, IV. 193, 
« Abdut 2 hundred pbund weight. ,, | | 
John XIX. 39. 
( * My people is fooliſh ; they nde not known me. „ 
| ä | : Jer, IV, 22. 


The aſſembly of the wicked have incldſed me., 
, Pſal. XXII. 16. \ 8 


« What rtafon have the Church of Röme to talk of mddeſty in this 


caſe ? 1 
a Tillotſon's Serm, I. 49. 


% There is indèed no Conſtitution ſo time and careleſs of therr own 
defence, where any perſon dares to give the Itaſt ſign or int 
mation of being 2 trxytor in his heart. „ 


Addiſon, Freeholder, No. 53. 


r 40 You 


n 


Von dem Hauptworte. MO 
There re people, that ſay , es giebt Leute, welche ſagen. 
The ſenate dre Coder is) aſſembled, der Rath iſt verſammelt. 


The mob were Coder was) got together , der Poͤbel war zuſam⸗ 
men gelaufen. ä 5 

The aſſembly were (oder was) very numerous , die Geſellſchaft 
n ar (chr zahlreich. | 1 


bs | 
3- Meh- 
„ Jou ſay all the world are informed of it., 
lt I.. Montague, Letters. 
% All the family were now up. , wh | 
e Fielding's Joſeph Andr. 


© The only und aſineſs I felt for my family, who were to be hümble 
— with hut ſuch an education as could render them cillous to 


contempt. , ! | 
Soldſmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 


% My chief attention thereſore was next to bring down the pride of 
my family to their circumitances, , * 
Ibid, \ 


© The ſhops Are ldaded with mErchandiſe, and the 'edmmonalty dre 
clean and cheerful, , | ” 
L, Montague's Letters, 


Auch ſcheinen Hrn Lowth die zwo folgenden Stellen unrichtig zu ſeyn: 


© And reſtbres to his IHland that tranquillity and repdſe , to which 


they had been flrangers during his abſence. „, 
Pope's Diſſert. on the Odyſſ. 


and, Jnſel , iſt kein Hauptwort, das eine Menge bedeutet. Pope hatts 
this alſo die einfache Zahl machen ſollen: it had been a ſtranger; oder wenn 
er auch die vielfache haͤtte machen wollen, ſo hitte er his people ſtatt 

his iſland ſetzen ſollen: 


„ All the virtues of mankind ire to be be chunted upon a few fin- | d 


own gers, but his (their) fbllies and vices are innumerable, „ 0 
Spwift's Preface to Tale of a Tub. 


Mankind, Menſchengeſchlecht, iſt ein Wort, das alle Menſchen in ſich be⸗ 
2abl be . Fuͤrwort, welches ſich darauf bezieht, in der vielfachen 
gehrt. 


Von dem Hauptworte. 
3. Mehrere Bauptwörter in der einfachen Zahl, welche durch zuſan 
menknuͤpfende Bindewoͤrter (e) verbunden ſind, fodern die viel 


fache Zahl in den Zeit- und Fuͤrwoͤrtern, welche eine Beziehung 
darauf haben (f); z. B. | | 


Socrates and Plato were wiſe; they were the moͤſt eminent Phil 
ſophers of Greece, Sokrates und Plato waren Weiſe ; ſie wa 
rep die vornehmſten Weltweiſen von Griechenland. 


Auf gleiche Art muͤſſen auch Hauptwoͤrter, welche durch Blndewoͤr 
ter miteinander verbunden ſind, in einer gleichen Endung i: 


hen (g; als: | 
He ſpoke of me and thee , er ſprach von mir und dir. 


{ and be went out, ich und er giengen aus. 


(e) © And ſo was (were) alſo James and John the ſons of Zebedee, whici 
| (who) were partners with Simon. ,, 
Luke V. 10, 


Die zween eigenen Namen James und Jdhn ſind hier durch das zuſammen! 
knuͤpfende Bindewort (conjunctio copulativa) and, und, verbunden, 
und fodern bei dem ſich darauf beziehenden Zeitworte die vielfache Zahl 
were ſtatt was. Das Gegentheil aber iſt bei trennenden Bindewoͤrtern 
(con junctio diſjun:tiva) in welchem Falle die ſich darauf beziehenden Zeit 
und Fuͤrwoͤrter in der einfachen Zahl ſtehen muͤſſen, und aus dieſem 
Grunde iſt folgende Stelle fehlerhaft: 


* A man may ſce a metaphor, or an Allegory in a picture, as well 
as read them (it) in a deſcription, ,, 


Addiſon's Dial. on Medals, 


Or, oder, iſt ein trennendes Bindewort , und verlangt die Zahl, in web 
cher das Hauptwort ſteht. | 


Wenn aber beſondere Umſtinde ſtuͤckweiſe (per ennmerationem) herge⸗ 
zahlt werden; ſo wird bei dem Zeit - oder Furworte , welches ſich darauf 
bezieht, die einfache Zahl gemacht; z. B. 1 


« Sand and ſalt and 2 maſs of iron is kaſier to ber, than a man 
without underſtänding. „ | 
: Ecclus XXII. 15. 


)* For Ever in this humble cell 
Let thee and 7 ime) my fair - one dwell. ,, 


Prior, 


% Scotland and thee (thou) did tach in other live, „ 
Dryden, 


* 


Von der erſten Endung | 93 
§. II. 
Von der erſten Endung. 


* . 3 ** — OE 
* »„ — 


Die erſte Endung ſteht allezeit auf die Frage: Wer v (b) als: 


If the wind continues ſo, we ſhall c6me ſoon to England, wenn 
— Wind ſo ſortfaͤhrt, ſo werden wir bald nach Eugland 
ommen. i 


Where does your ſbip ly"? wo liegt euer Schiff? 


n |. In jeder Rede muß eine erſte Endung ausdrücklich ſehen , oder 
heimlich verſtanden werden (i); 3. B. 

_ Chirity begins at home, die Liebe faͤngt von ſich ſelbſt an. 

vhich : Go 
— — — — — — — — — — 

men 

30 * We we albne; hete's none , but this (thou) and I. , 

905 Shakeſp. 2, Hen, VI, 

ieſen „He whom (who) ye pretend reigns in h&aven, is ſo far from pro- 


rccting rhe miſerable ſons of men, that he perpttually delights to 
blaſt the ſweeteſt flowrets in the Garden of Hope, „ 


Adveaturer, No, 76. 


well 


= If you were here, you would find thrte or four in the pkrlovr lifter 
wel dinner, whom (who) you would ſay piſſed their time agrecably, ,, 


Locke's Letter to Molyneux, 
herge () Besten kann die erſte Endung nicht ausgelaſſen werden, wenn der 


erſtand der Rede dadurch verloren geht, wie es in 
len geſchieht: geht, wie es in den folgenden Stel ⸗ 


man * Foraſmüch as it hath pleaſed Almighty God of his goodneſs to give 


you ſafe deliverance and (He) hath preſirved you in th 
danger of Childbirrh, ,, , preſirved you in the gre 
Liturgy. 


«© If the calm, in which he was born, and (which) 1 
rn — and (which) aſted {a Jong , 
Clarendon's Life. 


1 k 46 The 
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* N a S, war lend”, 


Von der erſten Endung. 


Go into the ſtreet, gehet auf die Gaſſe, ſtatt go you, gehe! iht 


3. Zuwellen ſteht auch die erſte Endung ganz allein (k) ohne Zei 
wort, welches heimlich darunter verſtanden wird; z. B. 


« To whom thus Adam. „ 


Who wrote this book ? Cicero. Wer ſchrieb dieſes Buch 2 6; 


cero ; ſtatt Cicero wrote it. 
Milton's Par. Loſt, 


Zu welchem Adam alſo ; das iſt : ſpake , ſprach. 


4. Oft 


* 


«« The remönſtrance he had lately rectived from the hbuſe of cbt 
mons , and (Which) was di ſperſed throughuut the kingdom. „ 


Clareadon's Hiſt, Vol. I. p. 366. 8vo. 


«© Theſe we have extracted from an Hiſthrian of undbubted cr*dit, 1 
rxkverend Biſhop , the learned Paulus Jovins 3 and (they) ar2 the 
ſame that were practiſed under the Pontificate of Leo X. „ 


Pope, 


« A; man whoſe inclinations led him to be corrupt, and (who) hat 
greit abilities to manage and miiltiply nnd def nd his corriptions, , 


Gulliver's Travels , Part, I. Ch, VI. 


My miſter likewiſe mentioned another quality, which his ſervants 
had diſcovered in many Yahvos, and (which) to him was whiully 
unaccountable, ,, 

| Ibid, Part, IV, Ch, VII. 


© This I filled with the feathers of ſ&veral birds 1 had taken with 


(KJ 


ſpringes made of Yahdos - hairs , and (which) were Excellent fyod. , 
* Ibid. Ch, X. 


% Oſiris, whom the Grtcians call Dionyſius, and (who) is the ſame 
with Bacchus, 5 : 1 
Swift's Mechan. Oper, of the Spirit, Sect. II. 


* Which rule, if it had been obſtrved, a ntighbouring prince would 
hive wanted a great deal of that incenſe, which hath been bffered 
up;to him by his adorers: „, 

Atterbury , Serm. I. 1. 


« We have no bötter materials to compound the Prieſthood of , than 


2 . 0 * 
the- maſs of mankind; which corrupted as it is, thoſe who recetwe 
orders, mutt hive ſome vices to [Dave behind them, when the) 


Enter into the church. „ 
Swift's Sentiments of a Church of Euglaad- man. 


(1 
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Oft ſtehen in einer Rede, beſonders in der leidenden Bedeutung, 
oder bei dem Hilfsworte to be, ſeyn, (7) zwo erſte Endungen zu- 


gleich; als: 


She is r6ckon'd a great beauty, fie wird fir eine groſſe Schoͤn⸗ 
heit gehalten. | 


Such companies are called little acidemies , ſolche Geſellſchaften 
werden kleine Akademien genannt. 


It is I, and not he, that did it, ich bin es, und nicht er, 
der es that. 


+ Ausgenommen, es ſtuͤnde das Hilfswort to be in der unbeſtimm⸗ 
— Art; 3 wird das Hauptwort in die vierte Endung ge⸗ 
etzt; z. B. 


I take it to be him, Ich glaube, daß er es iſt. 


2 * 


_ TOY Y 1 —_— 
1 — i. 
, 


(1) Folgende Stellen find alle ſehr unrichtig: 


* Whom (who) do men ſay that I am? — But whom (who) ſay ye, 
that I am? „ | 


hat Matt. XVI, 13. 15. 


Man ſehe noch Mark VIII. 27. 29, und Luke IX. 18. ao, 


„ Whom (who) think ye that I am? „ 
rants | Acts III. 25, 


Oder auch, whom do ye think me to be? 
To that; which once was thee (thou). , 
with Prior * 
d. „ 
% it not me () you are in love with ?,, 
Spe, No. 290, 
ſame 
« Art thou proud yet ? 
Ay , that I am not thee (thou), ,, 
Shalceſp. Timon. 
yould 
fered „ Time Was when none would cry', that daf was me (I); 
But ndw you ſtrive abbut your Pedigree. „, 
Dryden's Prologue, 
6 0 5 
than * Impoflible, it can't b . 
CLIVE imp s ; . Swift, 
they 


Einige 
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96 Von der erſten Endung. 
5. Zuweilen vertritt auch die unbeſtimmte Art die Stelle der erſin 
Endung (m); z. B. | 
To pldy is pleaſant, Spielen iſt angenehm. 


To be in göod health is the greateſt bleſſing, in guter Geſand⸗ 
heit ſeyn iſt das grofite Gli. dr 


6. Gewaͤhnlicherweiſe ſteht die erſte Endung in der Rede zuerſt; z. 3, 


a conquered the Perſians , Alexander uͤberwand dit 
erſier. 


Doch geſchleht es oft, daß in der Verbindung mehrerer Reden, 
des Ausdruckes wegen, oder in Fragen, das Zeitwort oder die 
vierte Endung vor der erſten ſteht (n) ; z. B. 


Whan 


„ 


—ůů— — — — — — — — 
Einige Schriftſteller glauben, daß ſie eine beſondere Genauigkeit zeigen, 
wenn fie die vierte Endung gebrauchen, wo ein wirkendes Zeit wert 
darauf folgt, indem ſie glauben, daß fie von demſelben regiert werde. 
So ſagen ſie z. B. lr was not him they artkcked, — It was not us they 
Nandered, — u. dgl. m. ſtatt he und we; indem die vierte Enduny 
ſchon heimlicherweiſe darunter verſtanden wird; als: lr was not te 
(waom oder that) they attäcked. — It was not we (whom oder that) 


they ſlandered, 


(n) * To will is preſent with me. „ 
Rom, VII. 18. 


% For not to have been dip'd in Lethe's lake 


Could ſave the Son of Thetfs, „ 
Spenſer. 


Folgende zwo Stellen ſcheinen mangelhaft, oder nicht in die gehörige On 
nung geſetzt zu ſeyn: | 


„ Why do ye that, which is not Idwful to do on the Sabbath 
days? — The ſhew- bread , which is not lawful to eat, but fot 


the pricits alone, „, ; 
Luke VI. 2. 4+ 


Es ſollte heißen, which it is not lawful to do; which ie is not Jawfu' 
to Lat; oder to do which, to tat which is not lawful, weil die us 


beſtimmte Art ſtatt der erſten Endung ſteht. 


(n) “ It muſt then We mfant of his fins who makes, not of his who be- 
comes , the convert. „, 1 9 +” | 
Atterbury, Serm, I. 2. 
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Von der zwoten Eudungz. 97 
Whow ye ſo ignorantly worſhip; bim dechre 1 unth jou, ben 


ihr ſo r end verehret, dieſen erklaͤre ich euch. 


Upon thy: t hand did ſtand the Queen, auf deiner rechten Hand 
Hand 12 


On a Aa appeared the King, auf einmal erſchlen der Konig. 


There is no ſmoke, but there is /me fire, es iſt kein Ranch, wo 
nicht Feuer iſt. 


Whom do you want to ſpeak with? mit wem wollet thr reden? 
Was there ever ſo good a man? War jemals ein ſo guter Mann ? 


He, whom you ſeek, is not here; dleſer, den thr Tee | 1 iſt 
nicht hier, 


onde you pleaſe to wodiat; wen thr tmamer beſtimmen 
Wofet. 


<= 
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Von der zwoten Endung. 


— — — — * — i. 
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ü. Die zwote Endung wird gewoͤ nlich gemacht auf die Frage: weſ⸗ 
ſen v oder wenn zwey Hauptwoͤrter beiſammen ſtehen; z 


The ruins of this great building, die Ruinen dieſes groſſen 
Gebaͤudes. 


The remius of a temple , die Uiberbleibſela eines Tempels: 
The city of Vienna, die Stadt Wien. 


A glaſs of wine, ein Glas Wein. | 38 

a The miſter of the houſe, der Hausherr. 2 
h- | 7 Hit 
of 

_ — — n | — — — — 
* „ In him who is, and him who finds ; a Friend, i; 
a Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
* 66 Xye hath not fron: nor tar heard, neither kive entered inte tha, 


art of man, the things, which God hath prepared for the 


it love him. „ Re cer 1. 5 


6 
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93 Von der zwoten Endung- 
„ + Hingegen hat keine zwote Endung Statt in zuſammengeſetzt 
Hauptwoͤrtern; 3. B. ſhoe - maker, Schuſter, waſher - —. 
| Waſcherinn , mankiad , Menſthengeſchlecht, ctuirch - warden, Fiz, 
chenvorſteher , &. 


2. Steht aber die zwote Endung vor dem Hauptworte , welches da: 
mit verbunden iſt; ſo faͤllt das Geſchlechtswort weg, und es wir) 
* zueignende zwote Endung mit dem abgekuͤrzten s gemacht (0); 
3 . * | | K 

My father's houſe , meines Vaters Haus (ſtatt the houſe &, 
my father) 8 1 | 
God's grace, Gottes Gnade. 


Thomas's b6ok , Thomas Buch. (pJ 


(o) Statt der zueignenden zwoten Endung ('s) findet man zuweilen his, wel 
ches aber unrichtig, und eben ſo ubel lautend iſt, als wenn ein Deut- W wm 
ſcher ſagen wollte: Gore ſein Wort, ſtatt Gottes Wort; z. B. 


| « Nevertheleſs Aſa his (Aſa's) heart was pérfech with the Lord al 
<a his days, ” : | 
| I. Kings, XV. 14. 


| © To ſce wh&ther Mordecai kis (Mordecai's) matters would tand, 50 
Eſther, III. 4. 
He gave to Peninnah his (Peninnah's) wife portions, ,, 


\ 


Sam. I, +. 

« Where is this mankind ndw ? who lives to age 
| Fit to be mide Methuſalem his (Methuſalem's) pige ? 
| | Donne, 


% hy young Telemachus his (Telemachus's) blooming years, „ 
Pope's Odyſſ. 
My paper is the Ulyſſes his (Ulyſſes's) bow, in which Eyery man 
of wit or learning may try“ his ſtrength. | 
Addiſon , Guardian No. 98. 


ey) Ju Verſen wird ofters um eine Sylbe zu erſparen nach eigenen Namen, 
welche ſich mit s oder x endigen , das Zueignungszeichen s ausgelaſſen - 
das Avfurzung3zeichen () aber beibehalten; 3. B. 


4% The 


3 


Von der zwoten Endung. 9 


Wenn ſich kber die vielfache Zahl ſchon auf ein s endi get i 
mor das Ion 05 —— 21 als: 2. 4 «ug 
ve to their miſters, der Dienſtboten Lie en ihre 5 4 
The tagies' wings, der Adler Flägel. N 


Wenn die zueignende zwote Endung einen Juſatz bekoͤmmt, ſo 
: ſteht 's 2; Ont Ende derſelben ; z. B. 5 * ſi 


The King of Britain's ſoldiers, des Ksnigs von Britanien 
Soldaten. | 


With his Imperial and Royal Mijeſty's Privilege, mit ſeiner 
kaiſerlichen und koͤniglichen Majeſtaͤt Freyheit. 


In Queen Anna's Reign, unter der Koͤniginn Anna Reglerung. 


4. Zuweilen wird eine ordentliche, und zugleich eine zueinende | 
zwote Endung gemacht; z. B. 


4 A (61- 
el⸗ | | 
ne —ͤ —:myT—— — — | 1 hats 
all «© The wrath of Peleus' Son, „ 
Pope. 
Allein dieſe Freyheit iſt in Proſe nicht gebriuchlich , obwohl es einige det 
4 leichtern Ausſprache wegen thun; z. B. 
« Joſhua the ſon of Nun, Mvſes (Moſes's) miniſter, ,, 
Joſh, L 1. 


« Porcius Feſtus came into Felix (Felix s) rdom. „, 
Acts XXIV. 27, 


Wohl aber kann man s auslaſſen bei Hauptwoͤrtern, welche keine eigene 
Namen ſind; z. B. for righteouſneſs“ ſake, der Rechtſchaffenheit hale 
ber; The fox' tail, des Fuchſens Schwanz. | 


Dieſes Zeichen 's wird auch in der vielfachen Zahl bei Hanptwirtertt, ge⸗ 
braucht, welche auf kein s ausgehen; z. B. The children's bread , der 
Kinder Brod; the meu's propriety , der Manuer Eigenthum. 


an 
(9) * It is probable , that this conyocition was called, to cl:ar ſome 
dbubt, that King James might hive had, abdut the lawfulneſs of 
the Holanders their throwing off the Minarchy of Spain, and 
" their withdriwing for good and all their allegiance to that Crown. „ 


Welwood's Memoirs. 


Hier iſt their uͤber uͤßg, i; dem die zreignende zwote Endung es ſcho- 72 
laͤnglich ausd ruͤck 
s 6 2 


1 


. wad 
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oo Von der dritten Endung. N 


A ſoldier of the Emperor's, ein faiſerlicher Soldat (ſtatt one 4 
Fs * of the Emperor, einer von den Soldaten des Kai; 
ers, 


. is a trick of yaur brozher's, das iſt ein Streich von ihten 
ruder. 4 


That is a ſentence of Seneca's , das iſt ein Spruch des Seneks 


A favourite of Charles the ſecond's, ein Liebling von Karl den 
Zweyten. | 


A friend of mine; an acquaintance of yours , ein Freund von 
mir; ein Bekannter von euch. N 


5. Auch machen die Englindee eine zwote zueignende Endung, wem 
zwey Hauptwoͤrtet zuſammen kommen, von denen das letztere aus 


gelaſſen und nur heimlich verſtanden wird, welches mit dem Late 
niſchen ſehr viel Aehnlichkelt hat; z. B. 


At St. Stephen's , bei St. Stephan (ſtatt at St. Stephen's church) 
ſo ſagt man auch im Lateiniſchen ad Sti Stephani (templum). 


At St. James's (Palace) zu St. Jakob, _ 


He is gone to Milano's (c6ffec - houſe) er iſt zum Milano ge⸗ 


He 16dges at Mr. Trattner's (houſe) er wohnt im Trattneriſchen 
Gebgude. 


. v. 1 
Von der dritten Endung. 


—— 3 — as... tl. —— _ 


1. Die dritte Endung wird gemacht auf die Frage: Wem v J. B. 
Say it to your miſter, ſagt es euerm Herrn. 
Give it to me, gebt es mir. 


2. Bei den Hauptwoͤrtern, welche eine verwandſchaft, $reund: oder 


Feindſchaft , oder Juneigung bedeuten, wird die dritte Endung 
ſtatt der zwoten gemacht; z. B. | 


He is a friend to truth, er iſt ein Freund der Wahrheit. 


He is a ſlave to bis piſons, er iſt ein Sklave ſeiner Leidenſchaf⸗ 
en, 


I an 


C 42 


2 „ 5 * | | | | | 
-D Von der vierten Endung. 01 


Lam an tnemy to lying , ich bin ein Feind des Luͤgens. 


The children 6ught to be ditiful tho their parents , die Kinder 
ſollen gegen ihre Eltern gehorſam fepn. | | 


J have a great inclinition to that lady, ich habe eine groſſe Zu- 
neigung gegen dieſes Frauenzimmer. | 


He is Chief Minifter to the Emperor er i des Kaiſers erſter 
en Miniſter. | 


He was Secretary to Prince of — „ er war Geheimſchrelber 
von vom Fuͤrſten von —: 
z. Oft wird das Zeichen to weggelaſſen; beſonders wenn die dritte 
em WF Endung vor der vierten ſteht; z. B. 
te I gave him the book , ich gab ihm das Buch. 
He 6ffered me all things in his W to entertain me, er both 


ch} mir alles an, was in ſeiner Macht war, mich zu unterhaſten. 
m). | 3 
ge: * 

hen 


Von der vierten Endung. 


A 


— N — E_—_” ͤ—UL—— 4 


1. Die vierte Endung ſteht auf die Frage: Wen oder Was » und 
wird mehrentheils vor der dritten geſetzt; z. B. 


I ſhowed. the picture to your brother, ich zeigte das Gemaͤlde , 
ihrem Bruder, 


+ Außer es muͤßte die vierte Endung einen Anhang haben- , oder es 
ware die dritte Endung ein Fuͤrwort, alsdenn ſteht die vierte 
[ Endung nach der dritten; 3. B. 


I ſhowed te your brother the picture of the Emperor Joſeph, 
Ich zeigte ihrem Bruder das Bildniß des Kaiſers Joſeph. 


I th1d him my mind freely, ich ſagte ihm meine Meinung 


der frtey heraus. 
ung He delfvered to the Cöunt the letter, which you had örde r- 
ed him to deliver to rhe Counteſs., er übergab dem Gray 
fen den Brief, welchen ihr ihm befohlen hattet der Grafinn 
| zu geben. 
)afs I; 2 lent him fix dicats, ich habe ihm ſechs Dukaten ge⸗ 
iehen. 
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res Von der ſechſten Endung. 


2. Dle vierte Endung wird auch $fters im Engliſchen ſehr zierlich, 
wie im Lateiniſchen, mit der unbeſtimmten Art gebraucht, wenn 
naͤmlich das Bindewort that, daß, ausgelaſſen, und zwo Reden 
in eine zuſammen gezogen werden; als: 


I néver thought him to be ſo wicked a fellow, ich dachte nie: 
mals, daß er ein ſo boshafter Kerl ware. (Nunquam crede- 
bam eum tantae nequitiae hominem eſſe) 


Why will you hive bim go alöng with you? warum wollet ihr, 
daß er mit euch gehe f : 


g. VI. 


— A a —— —— — 


Die ſechſte Endung ſteht auf die Frage: von wem! Wovon! 
mit from, deſſen Gebrauch und Unterſchied von of ſehe man im vier⸗ 
ten Abſchnitte, F. II. Von der Abänderung der Zauptwörter, die 
Anmerkung (e). | 0 


6. vill 


Von den Beiwoͤrtern. 


—— — 


— 


F. Die Beiwoͤrter bleiben, außer den Veralelchungsſtaffeln, in den 
Geſchlechtern und Zabſen unveraͤndert, und ſtehen gemeiniglich vor 
den Hauptwoͤrtern, derer Eigenſchaften ſie bedeuten; 3. B. 


A fine Lady, ein ſchoͤnes Frauenzimmer. 
A ſtuͤpid fellow , ein dummer Kerl. 


2. Zuweilen, wenn zwey oder mehrere Belwsrter mit dem Hauptworte, 
oder mit dem Woͤrtlein ſo verbunden ſind, werden ſie Zierlichkeit 
halber dem Haupworte nachgeſetzt; z. B. 


A man léarned and religious, ein gelehrter und frommer Mann. 


He complies with all notions right or wrong, g6od or bad, 


er fallt allen Meinungen bei, fie moͤgen recht oder unrecht, 
gut oder boͤs ſehn. | 


A Prince 


r- 
ne 


. 


| Zuweilen vertritt das Beiwort die Stelle eines Hauptwortes , und 


a wy; 7 — 4 — : 
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Von den Beiwoͤrtern. | | 103 


A Prince fo pbwerful, oder auch ſo powerful a Prince, ein ſo 
maͤchtiger Fuͤrſt. 2 F ; P 


A reaſon fo convincing, eine fo ibeyeugende Urſache. 


das Lagewort die Stelle eines Beiwortes (7); 3. B. 
The chief g604, das vornehmſte Gut. 
The poor have need of the rich, die Armen beduͤrfen der Reichen. 
The twelve (Apoſtles) , die Zwoͤlf (Upoſtel). 
A riined town , eine zerſtoͤrte Stadt. 1 


I make my' deſigned return a myſtery to you, ich mache meine 
vorgenommene Ruͤckreiſe zu einem Geheimniß fiir euch. 


4. Die 


1 
— F 


CI _— 


(7) Es werden im Engliſchen noch zuweilen lateiniſche leidende Mittelworter 
angetroffen, welche die Stelle engliſcher Beiworter oder TLagewoͤrter ver⸗ 
tretten; allein, da ſie nicht mehr gebraͤuchlich ſind, werden ſie nur in 
jor 2 Art gebraucht, und nehmen im Lageworte den Zuſatz 
ed an; z. B. . 


« To deſtriftion ficred and devote (devdted). . 

Milton, | 

„ The lien compoſt is exhauft (exhauſted). „ 
Philips, Cyder, 


% Which alſo King David did d:dicate untö the Lord, with the fl 
ver and gold that he had dedieate (dedicated) of all nations, which 


- he fubdned.,, 
U. Sam, VIII. 17, 


« And Jchoaſh King of Judah töok all the hallowed things that his 
fathers, Kings of Judah, had dedicate (dedicated). ,, | 


II, Kings XII. 18. 


* Therefore he ſpike and"comminded, that they ſhould heat the * für- 
nace one ſeyen times more than it was wont ts be heat (heated), „ 


Dan. III. 19, 


« When boch intereſts of Ty'ranny and Epiſcopacy were inc6rporate 
(incorporated) into each Grther, „ : 
F Milton's Eiconoclaſt. 


=] 
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104 Von den Beiwörtern. 
4. Die urſpruͤnglich lateiniſhen Beiwoͤrter, welche Nationen um 
Religlonsverwandte bedeuten, und noch einige andere Beiwoͤrter, 
welche in der Stelle der ober ſtehen, nehmen in der viel 
ſachen daß ein $8 n; „ . 
The. Greeks, Litins , Romans., Italians, Germans , &ec. die 
Griechen, Latelner, Noͤmer, Italiaͤner, Deutſchen „u. ſ. w. 


The Ancients , M6derns , Natives, &c. die Alten, Neuern, 
Ein gebornen , ic. | So 


The  Citholicks , Liitherans , Proteſtants, &c, 


The Superiors, die Obern, wy b6tters , meine Hshern ; the 
Inferiors, die Untergebenen; merchant-goods, Kaufmanns⸗ 
waaren, u. dgl. m. * "rite 0 


% 


J. In Vergleichungen iſt zu merken, daß nach der zwoten Verglel: 

| J. eln niemals as, ſendern allezeit than folge; in der erften 
aber, wenn die Nede eine Verneinuenm, oder Ausſchließung ent: 
halt, fo und as, ſonſt aber zweymal as geſetzt werde (4); z. B. 


2 


Some 


8 — e 4 
— . — — lt. 4 * , 
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(s) Folgende Stellen ſcheinen dieſer Regel entgegen zu ;ſeyn ; 5. B. 


To truſt in Chriſt is no möre but (than) to acknowledge him 
for God. „ | 


Hobbes , Human Nature, Ch. XI, 11, 


* They will conct rn the female ſex only , and import no möre buf 
(than) that ſubjt&ion , they ſhoyild; Grdinarily be in, to ther 


huſbands, T 
Locke, 


„ The full mödon was no ſooner up and ſhining in all its brightneß. 
but (chan) he privately. opened the gate of Faradiſe, ,, | 


Addiſon , Guardian No, 167, 


«© If the appbinting and apportioning of penalties to crimes be not / 


properly a conſideràtion of juſtice, but rdther (as) of prudence 
in the Lawgiver, „ e 1 


Tillotſon, Serm. 35. 


„ There was no man ſo ſanguine, who did not apprehend ſome 1 
conſequence from the late chanye, ,, Pe 6 "YN 


Swift, Examiner, No, 24. 
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3 Von de 


in Kmetimes Words hurt mere than ſwords, zuwellen ſchaden Wore 
ter, te mehr als Schwerdter. | | 


tele His Eyes are bigger than his Belly, feline Augen find gröſſer 
als ſein Bauch. | 


die Betty is not ſo handſome as Thereſa her ſiſter, Lischen iſt nicht 
ſo ſchoͤn als ihre Schweſter Thereſe. 


There is ſcarce any woman ſo fair as ſhe, es iſt kaum ein 
Frauenzimmer ſo ſchoͤn, als ſie. 


It is as good to be in the dark as without light, es i ing, 


# 


the Finſtern eben ſo gut als ohne Licht. 2 
ng: He is as tall as I, er iſt ſo groß wie ich. 4 


* 4 6, Sons: ©; j 
Von den Fuͤrwoͤrtern. 


r 
— 


Da die zuſammenhangenden Theile der Reden vornaͤmlich durch Fuͤrwoͤrter 
: "* muſſen verbunden werden, damit die Ausdehnung des Gedankens, der 
lum Lauf der Vernunftſchluͤſſe, und der ganze Fortgang des Verſtandes ins 
Licht geſetzt werde, ſo iſ es nothwendig, daß der Gebrauch der Fuͤrwoͤr⸗ 
ter, ſo gering und leicht ſie auch einigen ſcheinen moͤgen, genauer be⸗ * 
ſtimmt werde. (t) His »s | 


heir | 1. Das 
— . '.w — — 

eſs, = 

2 Es ſollte entweder ſenn : ſo ſanguine as not to apprehend — oder there 
was no man, how ſanguine ſocber, who did not appreh&nd. '— Ei! 
nige Schriftſteller haben zuweilen as gar ausgelaſſen z als: 

F ** Chaucer followed nature Every where; but was never ſo bold (as) 

2 to go beyond her. ,, | 

* Dryden's Preſace to his Fables. 
Which no body preſumes , or is ſo ſanguine (as) to hope, „ 

il | | q Swift, Drap, Lett. V. 


&) Ich werde zu dieſem Ende verſchiedene Stellen hier aufuͤhren, in denen | 
einige Schriftſteller unrichtig oder unverſtaͤndlich geworden ſind. 


| : . 8 5 ö £ 


1. Das unbeſtimmte Fuͤrwort it, es, hat oft den naͤulichen S 


* n 


# * 


Von den Fürwöoͤrtern. 


brauch, wle im Deutſchen. Es druͤckt entweder den Gegenſtand der 
Unterredung oder Frage (x) ; den Zuſtand einer Sache oder Pers 
ſon (v); oder die Wirkung oder Perſon, die davos als Urſache be: 
trachtet wird, (x) aus; z. B. | 


The wind blows ; but canſt not thou tell me, whenee it 
comes , and whither it goes? der Wind blaͤſt; doch kannt 
du mir nicht ſagen, woher er koͤmmt, und wohin er geht? 


It mo on his death I wept, es war bei ſeinem Tode, als ich 
weinte. N 


It is the ſame with me to-day as yeſterday , es geht mir heut 
wie geſtern. oy 


It is you who have t6ld me, ihr habt es mtr geſagt. 


2. It wird oͤfters bei unperſönlichen Zeltwoͤrtern gebraucht; z. B. 


rains, it ſnows, it thünders, &c. es regnet, es ſchnept, 
es donnert, ic. | 


Oft wird es auch ausgelaſſen und nur heimlich verſtanden ; als : 


As appears, as follows (9, &e. wie es ſcheint, wie folgt 
3. He 
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we, 
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* 


(u) *Twas at the Royal feaſt for Perſia wen 
By Philip's godlike Son, ,, 
Dryden. 


4 It hippen'd on a fiimmer's hdly dj | 
That to the greenwood ſhade he took his way. ,, 1 
« Who is it in the preſs that calls on me?, 
| Shakeſp, Jul. Caeſ. 


(v) „ H. Hbw is it with you, Lady? 
Q. Alas! how is it with you f,, | by ; 
Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 


(r) © You heard her ſay herſelf, it was not I. 


*Twas 1 that kill'd her. „„ 
 Shakeſpear's Othello. 


O) unter andern guten Schriftſtellern iſ auch Addiſon zuweilen in dieſen 
Fehler verfallen, indem er as follow ſtatt as follows gebraucht; 1. B. 


The Articles are as follow, ,, 
* The circumſtances of the affair are as föllow. ,, 
he conditions of the agreement are as follow. ,, 
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„ He und his, ſhe und her gebraucht man nur von Menſchen und 
Thieren, nachdem ihnen ihr Geſchlecht angeboren iſt (2); it und its 
aber bloß von lebloſen Dingen (a); als: _ 


A man's hat in bis hand never did bin 4ny harm, Hut in der 
Hand geht durch alle Land. 9 


He that reckons without his hoſt, muſt reckon agàin, wer 


L. ſeine Rechnung ohne Wirth macht, muß fie noch einmal ma- 
| chen. | 


Tell a w6man /be's händſome but 6nce , the devil will tell 
ich ber ſo fifty times, wenn man die Weiber ihrer Schoͤnheit we⸗ 
gen lobt, ſo werden ſie nur ſtolz. 


rut Tho Sage ſpreads abroad her wings, der Adler breitet ſeine Fluͤ⸗ 
get aus. 


The world and its vanity , die Welt und ihre Eitelfelt. 


| + Ausgenommen, wenn von Sonne, mond und Sch die 
t, Rede iſt; 3. B. ; my 


The ſun in his fiery chariot, die Sonne in ihrem feurigen Wagen. 


„ 
The 


. — ** — —_— 


— —_ — — — - y— ü 


(Oft haben einige engliſche Schriftſteller dieſe manu und weiblichen Fuͤrwoͤr⸗ 
ſchn itte F. VII. Von den Fuͤrwoͤrtern, die Anmerkung (o). 


( Jn der Poeſie aber und in oratoriſchen Schriften werden ofters auch 
ebloſe Dinge zu Perſonen gemacht, und nehmen bald maͤnnliche, hald 
weibliche Fuͤrwoͤrter an; z. B. 


„ Haſte, hiſte, he lies in wait, he's at the door, 
Infidious Death ! Should his ftrong hand arréſt, 
No compoſition ſets the prifner free, , 


Young's Complaints. Night II. 


o trtacherous C6nſcience ! while ſhe ſeems to ſldep 

On roſe and myrtle , lüll'd with fy'ren ſong 

While ſhe ſcems , nodding o'er ker charge, to drop 

On hEadlong kppetite , the ſlicken'd rein, 

And give us up to licence, unrecall'd, 

Unmirk'd ; — ſte from behind her ſecret ſtand, 

The fly informer minutes every fault | 
* And her dread diary with hüörrot fills. * 
8 Not the groſs act alone employs ker pen; 

She reconnvitres fancy's Airy band, 

A watchful foe ! LT} 
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ter auch von lebloſen Dingen gebraucht. Man ſehe davon im vierten Ab⸗ 
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108 Von den Fuͤrwoͤrtern. 
The mbon has loft her brightneſs , der Mond hat ſeinen Schein verloren 


The Prince Kaunitz is come to the end of her voyage ; her cargo wy 
very valuable , das Schiff, der Firſt Kaunitz, iſt an das Ende ſeing 
Reiſe gekommen, ſeine Ladung war von groſſen Werth. 


4. Das Fuͤrwort who , wer, welcher, wird bloß von Perſonen ge⸗ 
braucht; which nur von lebloſen Dingen und Thleren (Y); that 
aber kann auf alle Falle angewendet werden. What, was, wat 


fuͤr, ſteht. ſowohl in Fragen, als auch in Beziehung (c); z. B. 
Who. is the Lad? Wer iſt der Herr? 
| The God, who preſerveth me, hoſe I am, and whom I ſerve, 


der Gott, welcher mich erhalt, dem ich zugehoͤre, und dem ig 
diene. 


Which wiy ſhall we go ? welchen Weg ſollen wir gehen? 


The remains of the town, which are ſtill extant, die Uiberbleih: 
ſeln der Stadt, welche noch zu ſehen ſind. 


He. that (oder who) feeds like an Emperor, is apt to dle like 
a beggar, derjenige , der ſpeiſet wie ein Kaiſer , wird wie ein 
Bettler ſterben. ; 


He who (oder that) teaches himſelf, has a fool for his miſter, 
wer fich ſelbſt lehrt, hat einen Narten zum Lehrmeiſter. 


I de 


— — —b— —— - —y— — — 

() Man hat ehedem auch which ſtatt who gebraucht; z. B. Our father 

| ' which art in haven, welches aber ſchon veraltet if 

(e) Zuweilen findet man ſtatt what, anch that oder it angebracht, , welcht 
aber ſehr unrichtig iſt; 3. B. * 


To conſider adviſedly of that (what) is mbved, ,, 
Bacon's Eſſay XXII. 


* We ſprak that (what) we do know, and teſtify that (what), we 
have ſoen. 5 | 


. . 


John, III. 12, 


By this alſo a man my underſtind', when it is that men may be 
ſaid to be conquered ; and in what the nature of conquelt and the 
Right of a Conqueror conſiſteth; for this ſubmiſſion is it (what) 
imply'ethgthem MIL .s: 12 

Hobbes, Leviathan, Conclòùſion. 


** And this is it (what) men mean by diſtributive jriſtice, and (what) 
is properly termed Equity. „, 


Hobbes, Elem. of Taw, p. I. ch. IV, 2. 


3 
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J do not underſtind what you fay ich verſtehe ni t was i r 
ſaget (ſtatt that what, oder an which) cht, j * 


He tinks of nothing but what ke has learned , er denkt auf 
nichts, als was er gelernt hat. ; ' 


Das beziehende Fuͤrwort, welches in der erſten Endung ſteht, 
verlangt bei dem Zeitworte die naͤmliche Perſon, in welcher das 
vorhergehende Fuͤrwort ſteht (d); 3. 


— . Whe 


@ Folgende Stellen {einen dieſer Regel entgegen zu ſeyn; 4. B. 
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I am the Lord that maketh All things, that. ftretcheth — 


heavens alöne, aud that ſpreadeth abroad the Garth by myſelf,» 
Iaiah XLIV, 24. 


Die erſten zwo Reden ſind richtig, bis auf die dritte, in welcher 1 
ter ein Fuͤrwort der erſten, und das Zeitwort in der dritten Perſon fehr. 
, Um dieſe Verwirrung der Perſonen zu vermeiden ſollte entweder mytelſ 
weggelaſſen, oder die Zeit wörter alle in die erſte Perſon geſetzt werden z 
0 als: 1 am the Lord that make ul things, that firetch forth the hias 
5 vens alone, and that ſpread abròèad the Earth by myſelf. 


— Thou great firſt càuſe, Iaſt underſtbod! 
Who al my ſenſe confin'd (confind'it ) 
hee To know but this, that thou art gbod , 


And that myſelf am blind: 
Yet gave (gav'it) me in this dark eltare, „ &c, | 


O Thou ſupreme! high thron'd All height above! 11 
O great Pelaſgic , Dodonean Jive! _ Con 
Who midſt ſurrbunding froſts ; and vipours chill, 

Preſide (preſideſt) on bltak Dodona's vocal hill. „ 
l Pope's Iliad XV 26, 
Nor thou, Lord Arthur, ſhale eſcape : 
„ be To thee I öſten call'd in vain, © 
Agiinit that aſſuſſin in crape ; * 
Yet thou couldſt timely ſce me Nan; 
Nor when J felt the drfadful blow; -” 


Or chid (chidit) the dean , or pinch'd (pinct'®) thy ſpduſe. ;; 
| Swift's, Market - hill Thorn: 


und derer Abwar dlung , die 2. umerfang (). 


Man ſehe noch im vierten Abſchnitte, §. VIII. von den Zeirwsrrery 


N 


ö 


Von den Fuͤrwoͤrtern. 
« Who is this that cometh from Edom with dy'ed garments fron 


Bozrah ? This that is glorious in his apparel , travellin 
in the greatneſs of his ſtrenght ? Ithap /peak inrighteouf 


neſs, mighty to ſave. ,, | 
Iſaiah, LXIII. 1. 
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Wer iſt dleſer, der von Edom koͤmmt, mit den gefaͤrbten Kleiden 

von Bozra? der Schoͤne in ſeinem langen Kleide, der einher: 
| zeucht in ſeiner groſſen Staͤrke? Ich bins, der ich die Gere: 
| tigkeit rede, der ich maͤchtig bin zu erloͤſen. 


* Give ear, O Shepherd of Iſrael, thou that leadeft Joſeph 
| like a flock, thou that duelleſt between the Cherubins, 


| argragrt. Pal. LXXK, 1 


HD Hirt Jſraels, nimm zu Ohren; der du Joſeph wie Schaafe 
leiteſt , der du zwiſchen den Cherubin ſitzeſt, erſcheine glanzend. 


| * 
: 2 
. 


6. Oft werden die beziehenden Fuͤrwoͤrter Zierlichkeit halber ausge⸗ 
laſſen, und nur heimlich verſtanden ; als: 


That is the man I love (ſtatt whom I 16ve) das iſt der Mann, 
den ich liebe. * 


All (what) he ſaid was, alles was er ſagte war. 


It was ſömething (which) I t6ok no n6tice of, es war et 
was, das ich nicht bemerkte. 


That is the very ſame thing (which) I 160k for, das iſt eben 
das, was ich ſuche. 


7. Wenn Fuͤrwoͤrter in Verbindung mit vorwörtern zu ſtehen fom- F” 
men; ſo werden ſie gemeiniglich ſo von einander getrennet, daß 
die Fuͤrwoͤrter im Anfange, die Vorwoͤrter aber am Ende der Rede 
ſtehen; z. B. | 


What do you 160k for? was ſuchet ihr? 
That I am glad of, das erfreuet mich. | 
Whom do you want to ſpeak with? mit wem wollet thr reden? 


Which he immediately conſented to, worein er alſogleich wil⸗ 
ligte. | 


Whom do you c6me from? von wem kommet ihr? 
That is what I 160k at, on, up6n , das iſt es, wonach ich ſehe- 


+ Weng 
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Von den Fuͤrwoͤrtern. 1 11 I 
+ Wenn aber mehrere Vorwoͤrter in einer Rede ſtehen auf welche 
ein Fuͤrwort eine Beziehung hat, ſo wird es, um die Wiederholung 

deſſelben zu vermeiden, zu letzt geſetzt (e); 3. B. | 
He is ſmitten by, and in loyg Over had and Lars with her, er 
iſt fuͤr ſie eingenommen, und uͤber Hals und Kopf in ſie verliebt. 


He ſtared at, and looked on me as Devil at Lincoln, er gaffte 
und ſchaute mich an, wie ein Kalb ein neues Thor. | 


1 would noz be ſuch a fool as to run After, and ſpend my mön 
ney for girls, ich moͤchte kein ſolcher Narr ſeyn, nach ſo viele 
Maͤdchen zu laufen, und mein Geld an ſie haͤngen. 


Oft werden this, theſe, dieſer, dieſe, und that, thoſe, jener, 
jene, als Fürwoͤrter gebraucht, welche ſich in einer vorhergehen⸗ 
den Rede auf zweyerlet Sachen bezlehen; und alsdann iſt zu mer⸗ 
ken, daß ſich this und theſe auf die letztere, that und thöſe aber 
auf die vorhergehende berufe; z. B. 


„ Self-love, the ſpring of motion, adts the ſoul; 
Reaſon'g comparing balance rules the whole: 
aafe Man but for that, no attion would attend; 
end. And but for this were attive to no end, „ ; 
| Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


ge: * Some place the bliſs in action; ſome in Eaſe : 
Thoſe call it pleaſure , and contentment theſe. „ 


* 


Ibid. 


Die uneigentlichen Fuͤrwoͤrter each, ein jeder, Every, jeder, und 
eicher, einer von beiden, laſſen nur die einfache Zahl zu ) i 


als : 
eben The 
oms —— — . —— —e—¼ * 
daß 
Rede 3 b 1 LE] 
ſe) “ They (the kings of great Britain) had no longer authority of their 
own, but were f ſubſervient to, and deptndant upon the 
Roman emperors , whoſe lieutenants they were, and by whom 
they might be degraded at pleaſure, ,, 
dent Henry's Hiſtoxy of great Britain. Vol, I. 


Doch itt dieſe Art ſowohl im Umgange und Briefwech el als in der erhabe⸗ 
nen Schreibart = ublich , und wird , nach phe Meinung , 2 im 
Kurialſtile gebraucht. F 


/ 


Let dach eſtrem other bétter than ghemſelves (himſblf). „ 
N Phil, U. „ 


51. ; 


ſehe. 


— 
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„ They erdcifted him, and two ther (others) with him, on dite 
5 Each) ſide one, arid Jeſus in the midit. „„ 


_ * j 
"wi. N 


Von den Fuͤrwörtern. 


« The King of Iſrael and Jehoſhaphat the King of Judah fl 
each (naͤmlich King) on his throne , having (namlich bot 


put on their robes. „ . | 
5 I. Kings, XXII. 10. 
Oer Ksnig in Iſrael, und Joſaphat , Koͤnig in Juda, ſaßen g 


jeglicher auf ſeinem Throne, mit ihren Kleidern * 
very 
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« It is réquiſite, that the language of an hervic poem ſhould þ 
both perſpicuous and ſublime. In proportion as either of thi 
two qualities are (is) wanting , the language is impErfett. „ 


Addiſon , Spect. No, 285. 
© AIis obſtrvable , that ery one of the letters bedr (bears) 


1 atter his bäniſument, and contdin (contlins) a compleat Narrati 
4 of All his ſtory afterwards.,, | 


Bentley, Diſſert. on 'Temiſtocles's Epiſtles, Seck. IL 


% do not mean by what I have ſaid, that 1 think dny 6ne I. 
blame for taking due care of their (his) health, ,, 
Addiſon, Spect. No. 25, 
Kicker wird auch oft, aber unrichtig, von einigen att Lach genommen; 
3. B. 


The King of Iſrael, and Jchoſhaphee king of Judah ſav Cither (cad) 
of them on his throne (both) clöthed in their rubes. , 


2. Chron, XVIII. 9. 


% Nadab and Abihu , the ſons ef Airon , took dither (zach) of they 
his cënſer. „ | 
Lev, X. 1. 


« For he eaft two pillars of braſs of eighteen edbirs high a piece: 
and a line of twelve cubits did compaſs either (Lach) of then 


aböut. „ 
F: I. Kings, VII, 15. 


Joha , xIx. 18. 


« of Ather (each) ade of the river was there the trite of life, ” 
Revel. XXII. 3. 


1 Propdſals for 2 truce between the ladies of either (each) party. 
Addiſen's Frechelder, Contents of No. 38: 
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Von dem Zeitworte. 
« Every tree is known by bis own fruit. „ 


| Luke, VI. 44- 
Jeder Baum wird aus ſeiner Frucht erkannt. 


+ Ausgenommen es hitte die vielfache Zahl einen zuſammenfaſſenden 
Begriff; z. B 


That Every twelve years there ſnould be ſet forth two ſhips, ,, 
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Bacon. 


Daß alle pwolf Jahre zwey Schiffe ſollten ausgeruͤſtet werden. 


8 * 


Von dem Zeitworte. 
** * 


7 — 


s 1. Die Zeitwoͤrter ſind entweder wirkend, oder leidend. Die wirs ; 
kende Bedeutung, welche gemeiniglich eine vierte Endung bei ſich 
hat (g), deutet die Wirkung der erſten Endung, und das Leiden ö 
der vierten an; als: 


met; Lev wg conquered the Perſians , Alexander uberwand die 
Perſer. 
each Bet 


1 — . — 


— — — tm. | 


(g) For who (whom) love 1 ſo much ?, 
| Shakeſp. Merch, of Venice: 


/ \ 
ce: „% Whoe'er (whome'er) I woo, myſ*lf would be his wife, „ 
* : Shakeſpear's Twelfth Night, 


| * Whoever (whomever) the king favours , 
110 The Cirdinal will find employment for, 


And far enough from court. ,, 
Shakeſpear's Hen, VIII, 


% Tell who Ive who (whom) what favours ſome partike , 
, And who is jilted for anvther's ſake..,, 


Dryden , Juvenal Sat, VI, 


yu ** Thoſe who (whom) he orgs true to his party, , 


| | Clarendon's Hilk, 
H + Who 


wen ' l * 
N 1 o 3 * 
K * by I, 
6 . I 
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114 Von dem Zeitworte. 


Bei der leidenden Bedeutung verhaͤlt ſich aber das Gegentheſ 
wenn namlich das Zeitwort das Leiden der erſten Endung and 
tet, und das wirkende Hauptwort mit dem Vorworte by, durch ode 
von, begleitet wird; z. B. | 


The Perſians were conquered by Alexander, die Perſer wurde 
von Alexander uͤberwunden. 


+ Mietlere Zeitwoͤrter aber haben keine vierte Endung, obwohl 
in der wirkenden Bedeutung ſtehen; denn, obwohl man ſagt: 1 \le 
all night; I walked a mile, &c. ich ſchlief die ganze Nacht; id 
gieng eine Meile, u. ſ. w. ſo wird hier nur ein Vorwort darunte 
verſtanden; als: through all the night, durch die ganze Nacht 
through the ſpace of a mile, in dem Zeitraume einer Meile. 


2. Zeitwoͤrter, welche durch mehrere Reden mit einander verbunde 
find, und derer Wirkung oder Leiden kann vermuthet werden bet 

nahe zur naͤmlichen Zeit geſchehen zu ſeyn, muͤſſen auch in einerle 
Zeit ſtehen (b); z. B. | | 


*« Who (whom) ſnould I meet the other night, but my dld friend., 
Spect: No. 32. 


4% Who (whom) ſhowild 1 ee in the lid of it, but the Döctor. „ 
d Addiſon, Spect. No, 57. 


(k) In den folgenden Stellen i dieſe Regel nicht beobachtet worden: 


*« Friend to my life, which did not you prol6ng, 
The world kad wanted miny an idle ſong, „, 


Pope's Epiſtle to Arbuthnot. 


Es ſollte entweder heißen: did not you prolong , the world world want, 
cc. oder had not you prolonged , the world would have wanted, u. ſ. th 


But oh! 'twas little that her life 
O'er Earth and waters bears (bore) thy fame. ,, 
Prior, 


Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt , 
The young who labour (labour'd) and the dld who reft (reſted). » 


| Pope's Moral Epiſt. III. 


% Ficrce 
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Von dem Zeitworte. LS? 117 
As I was writing the letter „your father came in, als ich den 
Brief ſchrieb, kam euer Vater herein. 


She caught him by his gärment, ſaying, Lie with me : and 
he left his garment, and fled and got bim (himſelf) out, fte 
ergriff ihn bei ſeinem Kleide, und ſagte: Schlafe bei mir; 
und er ließ ſein Kleid zuruͤck, floh und machte ſich davon. 


It might b4ve bad a miſchievous effect, bad it not been ſtpped 
by a new alarm, es wilrde eine ible Folge gehabt haven, 
wenn es nicht durch einen neuen Lirmen waͤre verhindert wor» 
den. 0 


z. Wenn die erſte Endung aus mehrern perſönlichen Fuͤrwoͤrtern bes 
ſteht, ſo muſt das Zeitwort in der vielfachen Zahl ſtehen, doch ſo, 
daß allezeit die erſte Perſon, oder in Ermanglung derſelben, die 
zwote den Vorzug haben; z. B. 


He , you and 1 won it at the hazard of dur lives, er, ihr unb 
ich gewannen es mit Gefahr unſers Lebens. 3 


s Ton and be have ſhared it between you , ihr und er habt es 
unter euch getheilt, "4 N 

3 4 Oeſ⸗ 
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& Fierke as he moy'd , his ſilver ſhafts reſbund (reſdunded). „, 
| Pope's Iliad * B. I. 
„ Great Quten of Arms, whiſe fivour Tydens won, 
As thou defend'ft (deftndedit) the fire, defind the on, „ 
. Ibid, B. X. v. 337. 
4 That I may know him, and the p:wer of his reſurr*&ion, and the 


fellowſhip of his ſüfferiręs, bling mide conformable unt“ his 
death ; if by any mcans might (may) attàin untò the 'reſurrEtion 


7” of the dead. „ 
. Phil. III. to. 11. 
4 Jam chme into this world, that ey which ſce not, might (miy) 
ſee; and that they which ſee, might (may) be mide blind. ,, 
| John, IX. 39, , 
“ And to know the l6ve of Chriſt, which pdſſeth knowledge, that ys 


" might (may) be filled with All the fülneſs of God., 
. Eon. UI, 19. 


, | Hs» « We © 


116 Bron der verbindenden Art. 


4. Oefters wird der leichtern Ausſprache wegen in einer verneinen 
den Frage das Verneinungswoͤrtlein not gleich nach dem -Hilfg: 

worte geſetzt, obwohl es gemaͤß der Regel nach der erſten Endung 

ſtehen ſollte; z. B. | 


Do - 5 oder don't you think? (do you not think) glaubt ihe 
nicht | 


Why dit not he go out at the appointed time? (why did be 
not go) warum gieng er nicht um die beſtimmte Zeit aus! 


A — 


8 XL mh 
Von der verbindenden Art. 


* —_— — 2 —— 


1. Vorausſetzende, bedingende , verwilligende und ausnehmende 

Bindewoͤrter verlangen gemeiniglich die verbindende Art; wenn naͤm— 

lich in der Rede eine Bedingniß, ein Wunſch, etwas Jukuͤnfti⸗ 

ges oder Zweifelhaftes, was noch nicht entſchieden, ſondern in Unge: 

wißheit (in ſuſpenſo) iſt, enthalten wird (1). Dergleichen Bindewoͤrter 
ſind: 


1 —_— —. N 
— * S— * — — — —_—_— * — 
— — — — — — th 


— — 


„% We alſo — do not ceaſe to priy for you, and to deſire, that ve 
might (may) be filled with the knowledge of his will — that vs 
might (may) walk worthy of the Lord, „, 

Col. I. 9. 10. 


(i) Doch koͤnnen dieſe angefuͤhrten Bindewoͤrter auch in der anzeigenden Art 
gebraucht werden, wenn naͤmlich die Sache {on vergangen oder em 
ſchieden iſt, ohne eine Bedingniß mehr ubrig zu laſſen; z. B. 


An undertaking; which, althdugh it has failed is no objéction 2 
all to an Cnterprize ſo well conctrted, and with ſach fair pro 
bability of ſuccels, ,, | 

Swift's Conduct of the Allies, 


| ** Though ke was tich, yet for your ſakes he becime poor, * 
| 3. Cor, VIII, 9. 


In deu folgenden Stellen ſcheint die verbindende Art, ſtatt der anzeigenden 
unrichtig angebracht zu ſeyn: 


K Though he were (was) divinely inſpired, and ſpake th&Erefore, 3 
the Cracles of Coed, with ſupreme àuthörity; though bo wy 
Was 


nen: 
ilfs⸗ 
dung 
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Von der verbindenden Art. 117 


ſind: though, although , obgleich, if, wenn, unleſs, wenn nicht, 


excopt , außer, whethcr . ob, till, untill, bis, leſt, damit nicht, 
in calc, im Falle, provided, wenn nur, &c, . B. 


thou be the Son of God. „ | 
l Matth. IV. 3. 


Wenn du der Sohn Gottes biſt. 


« Though he /liy me, yet I. will put my truſtvin him. „„ | 
Job, XIII. 15. 
1 er mich toͤdtet, will ich doch mein Vertrauen auf ihn 
etzen. 
« Unleſs 


(w an) endiied with ſupernitural powers, and covid thérefore have 
confirmed the truch of what he üttered by miracles; yet in com- 
Fance with the way, in which human niture and reaſonable 
eib ature are uſually wrought upon , he reaſoned, „ 


Atterbury , Serm. IV. 5, 


%o much ſhe fears for William's life, 
That Mary's fate ſhe dare (dares) not mvnrn. „ 
Prior, 


** Her eyes in heaven 
Wiculd throtgh the airy région ſtręam ſo bright, 
That birds worild ling, and think it were (was) not night. ,, 


Shakeſpear , Rom, and Jul. 


9 findet man die anzeigende Art mit der verbindenden in einer Rede 
verwirrt: 


* Though htaven's king 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compbers, 
uſd to the yoke, draw'ſt his triumphant whiels 
In progreſs Gig the road of héav'n ſtar - pav'd, „ 


Milton's Par. Loſt, IV. 973. 


me if there be but one bödy of legiſlators, it is no better than a 
ty'ranny ; if there dre Gnly two, there will want a calting voige, „, 


Addiſon , Spect. No. 287. 


Einzeln moͤgen dieſe Reden ſcwohl in der verbindenden als anzeigenden Art 
geſagt werden; in der Verbindung aber ſollen ſie einerlei Art haben. 


H 3 


0 2 PF, 
2 


Von der verbindenden Art. 
„ Unleſs he waſh his fleſh. „ 


| Lev. XXII. 6. 
Menn er nicht ſein Fleiſch waͤſcht. | 


+ No power, except it were given from abdve. „, . 
| John, XIX. 11. 


Es iſt keine Gewalt, außer ſie waͤre von oben gegeben. 


* Whether it were I or they, fo we preach. ,, : 
I. Cor. XV. 11. 


Ob ich oder fe es waͤren, ſo predigen wir. 


* ITboͤugb he fal, he ſhall not be ütterly caſt down. ,, 
Pſal. XXXVII. 24. 


Wenn er auch faͤllt, ſo ſoll er nicht beſchaͤdigt werden. 


© Let him, that ſtandeth, take heed, leſt he 4 * 
[2 Or. 4 12. 


Derjenige, der ſteht, gebe Acht, daß er nicht falle. 


* Tak e heed, that thou /peak not. to Jacob. „, 
Gen. XXXI. 24. 


Huͤte dich, daß du nicht mit Jakob ſprichſt. 


| “IF he do but touch the hills, they ſhall ſmoke. „, 
| Pſal. CLV. 32. I, 


| Er darf nur die Huͤgel beruͤhren, und ſie werden rauchen. ! 


a Sonſt wird die verbindende Art mit den Hilfswoͤrtern hall, will, 
chould, would, may, might, und had (k) gemacht; als: 


When I /ball hive done with your book, wenn ich mit euern 
Buche perde fertig ſeyn. 


As ſoon as you vill have told him of it, ſobald als hrs ihn 
werdet geſagt haben. 


I wotild bs 


_— EY — 


n ⅛ wu-!.̃ ˙ůùm ⁵ Ü ¹' ſb ·Pn!; T ˙ Vm et 


— . . —————öͥ— 


(&) 1 had rither iſt nach Hrn Lowth's Meinung unrichtig, und ſcheint 4 
ein bloßer Irrthum aus der Auſioſung der gewöhnlichen Abkürzung / 
rather , entſtanden zu ſeyn, welches vielmehr I would rither beißen ft 

1 Aus dem Deutſchen ſelbſt iſ es abzunehmen; denn wer ſagt wohl: 0 
6 haͤtte lieber ſterben, ſtatt: Ich wuͤrde, oder wollte lieber ſterben! 
He had rarher die a thouſand deaths, ſagt Fielding in ſeinem Joleph 
| Andrew s B. I. Ch. 5. und in einer andern Stelle ſagt er rihtiger: I world jell 


it for haf the yiiue rather than live ucar him, Ibid. B. II. Ch. 3. 


9 
; * 


n | ** 5a ASE 
| Von der unbeſtimmten Art. "I'S, ; 
T world, Fbould bdve dined there, ich wuͤrde, ſollte dort ge- 
ſpeiſt haben. | ; 
could I be as learned as he, könnte ich ſo gelehrt ſeyn , wie er. 


May you be hippy as long as you live , ſepd glildlich ſo lang 
ihr lebet. | 


Virtue- itſelf might be Named, die Tugend ſelbſt koͤnnte getadelt 


Had I ſten you ſöme minutes ſooner, I wotild bive gone along 
with you, haͤtte ich euch einige Minuten eher geſehen, ſo waͤ⸗ 
re ich mit euch gegangen. | 


Were I in your place, I world not ſiffer it, wire ich in eurer 
Stelle, ſo wuͤrde ich es nicht leiden. ] 


6. XII. 
Von der unbeſtimmten Art. 


— 


1. Wenn zwey Zeitwoͤrter in einer Rede zuſammen kommen; ſo wird 
gemeiniglich das letzte in die unbeſtimmte Art mit dem Zeichen ts 


gefetzt (1); 3. B. 
ill Children love to play , Kinder ſpielen gern. 
I deſire to learn engliſh, ich verlange Engliſch zu lernen. 


Nach den Zeitwoͤrtern behold, ſehen , bid, befehlen, heißen, feel, 

bn fuͤhlen, empfinden, hear, hoͤren, help, helfen, make, machen, obſerve, 

perceive, gewahr werden, merken, ſee, ſehen (*), und _ Hilfs⸗ 
ä woͤrtern 


- 
—— n * — — — —— 
K — „—— — — 4 — — _— I CC tt. 
+ 
, 
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(D) © I wiſk bim wreſtle with aff6&ion, „ 
| Shakeſpear , Much ado. 


alt Es ſollte heißen: 10 wreſtle. 


I'd 
) Jn den folgenden Stellen ſollte das Zeichen to ausgelaſſen ſeyn: 
ch To ſee ſo miny to make ſo little conſcience of ſo great a fin. „ 


Tillotſon „ Serm. I. a2. 
H 4 „ 
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Von der unbeſtimmten Art. | 
woͤrtern Cought ausgenommen) (u) ſteht die un beſtimmte Art ohn 


3. W 

to; „. um 
Bebold him go there, ſieh, dort geht er. is 
I bad him do it, ich befahl ihm dieſes zu thun. in 


I feel him ſtrike, ich empfinde ſeine Schlaͤge. : ” 
I beard you /ay , ich horte tuch ſagen. 

Help me pull off my coat, helft mir meinen Nock ausziehen. 

He mide me bel;eve, er machte mir weiß. 


I obſerved tears come into her eyes, ich merkte, daß ihr Th: "(nh 
in die Augen kamen. 


I perceived it full out ſo, ich merkte, daß es ſo ausfallen wit 
I ſaw him write, ich ſah ihn ſchreiben. 


Why will you hive me go along with you, warum wollet ißt, 
daß ich mit euch gehe. 


You — not be ſo ängry, ihr babt nicht nothwendig fo zern 
zu ſeyn. 


He does not ſpeak a word, er ſpricht nicht ein Wort. 
He dares not go abroad, er darf nicht ausgehen. 
Let him go to the devil „laßt ihn zum Teufel fahren. 


Auf das Hilfswort to de aber, wenn es eine Notbwendigkeit oder 


Schuldigkeit audeutet, folgt allezeit bei dem nächſtfolgenden Jett 
worte das Zeichen to; als: 


I was to ſee you to day , ich wolſte euch beut beſuchen. 
I am to write a létter, ich muß einen Brief ichreiben. 


We are to go tor England, wir muͤſſen nach England reiſen. 


3. Wenn 


* W— —— 
ad Ds — _ — 5 


„It c:nnot but be a delightful ſpeRacle to God and Angels to 'ſee 
a young perſon , belieged by powerful temprations on zither 1 
to acgirt himſclf gl rioufly, and refolutely to hold out a gain 
the mid violent aflaults: to behold one in the prime and flower 
of his age, that is courted by ple taſures and honours, by tie 
devil and all the bewitching vs @niries of the world to reject al 
theſe , and to cleave itedfaltly uatd God, „ 
Id. Serm. 54 
(n) What, know you not, 
ing mechanical, you ought not (to) walk, 
Upbn a Vabouring diy „ Withvut the gn 


Of vcur Proféilion ?, 
Shakeſpear , Jul, Caeſ. 
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Von dem Mittelworte und Gerundium. 121 


z. Wenn man einen gewiſſen Endzweck oder Urſache andeutet, war⸗ 
um etwas geſchehen ſoll, wird ofters for to, oder auch zuweilen 
in order to , vor der unbeſtimmten Art geſetzt. Ferner, wenn 
man im kateiniſchen dle leidende Bedeutung mit dem Mittelworte 
in dus ausdruͤcket, ſo wird im Engliſchen die unbeſtimmte Ars lei⸗ 
dender Bedeutung mit to be, und dem Eagewonte des Zeitwortes 
(o) gemacht; z. B. 


He didwhatever he could for to ruin his family, er that was 
er nur thun konnte, um ſeine Familie zu Grund zu richten. 


He vent to Vienna in order to ſee his relations again , er 


ang gieng nach Wien, um ſeine Anverwandten wieder zu ſehen. 
* All their works they do for to be ſcer of men. ,, 
ird. Matt. XXIII. 3 


Sie thun alle ihre Werke, um von Menſchen geſehen zu werden. 
if That's very caſy to be done, das iſt ſehr leicht zu thun. 
He defires to be prdiſed, er verlangt gelobt zu werden. 


niz For not to bive been dipp'd in Lethe's lake 
Could fave the fon of Thetis — „ | 
; Spenſer. 
. 
8 
der ; 
at Von dem Mittelworte, und Gerundium. 


: ; 
„Wenn Neben- Binde- und Fürwörter, als: while, indem, 
when, as, als, and, und, which, who, welcher, after, nach 
dem, u. del. m. ausgelaſß en werden; fo werden - nchen , wie 
im Franzoͤſiſchen, Mittelwoͤrter gemacht (50; z. B 


I ve 


- „ 


(o) * Hire you may ſte that viſions are to dread.,, 
Dryden's Fables, 
Richtiger: are to be dreaded, 


) Zuweilen, wenn das Mittelwort von der Rede getrennt wird, ſicht e3 
unabhaͤngig allein, wie im Carcinifehen s z als; 


. Hs „ -- Then 


* - 4 
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122 143.4 Von dem Mittelworke | 
We fat up talking, till it grew midnight, wir blieben auf, 


und ſchwatzten, bis es Mitternacht ward. 


They go in proceſſions uncovering their heads, fie gehen in Pro: 
zeßionen mit entbloͤßtem Haupte. 


The mother ſ#eing the child fall down from the table fhrieked 
A als die Mutter das Kind vom Tiſche fallen ſah, ſchrie 
e aus. 


He was taken ſtealing, er wurde im Diebſtahle ergriffen. : 


=p 1 


cans HI =” 


2. Nach den Zeitwoͤrtern to avoid, forbear, fall, help, attempt, Cc, 
wie auch nach worth folgt allezeit ein Mittelwort ; z. B. 


They fall a praying, fie fangen an zu bethen. 


* I avoid , with the greateſt care, ſeeing any of my former 
acquaintance. „ L. Montague's Letters. 


« T cannot forbear- giving you ſöme deſcription of the faſhi- 
| ons here., a 


] cannot belp fiincyine, 
Fe Ibid. 

cc He would be too generous to attempt leaving us behind, „ 
Goldſmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 


« Here 


— 
a — — — _. — K r ou —_—  —— — —} 
— — „B 1 „ ———— »„— — ” 


—̃ — ——_ 


Then cime Jeſus, the doors being ſhut , and ſtood in the midit , 1 
and ſaid, Pcace unto you, ,, . 
ö John » XX, 26, 


For only in deſtroying I find taſe 
To my relentleſs thoughts; and him deſtröy'd, 
Or won, to what may work his utter Joſs , 
For whom All this was made, all this will ſoon 
FuUllow , as to him link'd in weel or woe, „ 


Milton's Par, Loſt, IX. 129. 


* Solomon was of this mind; and I mike no dbubt, but he made 
as wiſe and true proverbs, as àny body has done fince : Him only 
excepted , who was 2 müch greater and wiſer man than Solomon. ,, 


Tillotſon , Serm, I. 53; 
His mind had leaned upon their adulation , and that ſupport taken 


away, he could find no pleaſure in the applauſe of his heart 
Which he had nEver learnt to reverence. „ 


Geldſmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
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und Gerundium. * 243 


auf, « Here is n6thin elſe worth ſeeing. : abt 
, 0 N Montague's Letters. 
Pro: 


ked 
tie 


3. Oft wird das Mittelwort ſtatt eines gauptwortes gebraucht; be⸗ 
ſonders aber ſteht es allezeit nach allen Vorwörtern (to ausgenom⸗ 
men) mit dem Geſchlechtsworte the und dem Vorworte of (403 


. B. ; 

Theſe are the rules, by the obſerving of which you may avoid 

miftakes, dieſes find die Regeln, durch derer Beobachtung ihr 
Fehler vermeiden moͤget. 


The middle ſtation of life ſeems to be the moſt advantigeouſ- 
ol ſituated for the gaining of wiſdom. Poverty turns our 
thoughts tôo much nupdn the ſupply ing of our wants, and 

ner riches up6n enjoying our ſuperflüities. „ 

Addiion, Spett. No. 464. 


bl Der mittlere Stand des Lebens ſcheint am vortheilhafteſten fiir 
die Erlangung der Weisheit geſchickt zu ſeyn. Armuth wendet 
unſere Gedanken zu ſehr auf die Herbeiſchaſſung unſerer Be⸗ 
duͤrfniſſe; und Reichthuͤmer auf den Genuß @nſers Uiberfluſſes. 


NB. Doch kann man dieſe Mittelwoͤrter auch, wie im Latciniſchen , 
durch Gerundien aufloſen , naͤmlich mit We des Geſchlechte⸗ 
wortes the und des Vorwortes of (r); als: by obſerving which; 
for gaining wiſdom. ; und upon fupply ing dur wants, Uobn 
enj'/ying bur ſuperfldities iſt ohuchin ſchon ein Gerundium. 


3. Oef⸗ 


Kc. 


9” 


. — — __ — — — — — _ As 


(9) For not to hive bten dipp'd in Lethe's lake 
Could ſave the ſon of Thetis from to die, „ 
Cpenſcr. 


Richtiger: from dy ing. | 
(r) Das Geſchlechtswort the und das Vorwert of {ind ſo unzertrennlich, daß 
alle beide entweder zugleich muͤſſen geſeer, oder weggelaſſen werden, 


um ein Gerundium daraus zu machen. Die folgenden Stellen ſind in 
0 Anſehung dieſer Regel ſehr unrichtig. 


4 „God who didſt teach the heirts of thy {Lithful pzople , by the ſen- 
" ' ding te them the light of thy Holy Spirit. „ 


Collect, Whit - ſunday, 


* 


— 


i Es ſollte heißen im Mittelworte: by the ſending of the lebe; eder im 
Cerundium: by ſending the light. | | 


. „ Sent 


** - 


wo” \ 


1 Von dem Nebenworte. 


4. Oefters vertritt auch das Mittelwort die Stelle eines Beiworten nig 
wenn es gebraucht wird um die Eigenſchaft des Hauptwortes ay, ver 
zuzeigen; z. B. 


A. loving father, ein liebender Vater. 
The dying hüſband, der ſterbende Ehemann. 
A learned man, ein gelehrter Mann. 


5. Das Gerundium iſt vom Mittelworte nur darinnen unterſchleden ( 
daß es allezeit nach einem Vorworte, und ohne dem Geſchlechts: 
worte the und dem Vorworte of ſteht; z. B. 


Häppineſs is to be obtained by avoiding evil , and by din: 
good ; by Hug peace, and by purſuing it; die Giddfeligt, 
iſt zu erhalten, indem man das Hoſe meidet, und das Gute 
thut, den Frieden ſuchet und liebt. 


| V. 
; . X. 
Von dem Nebenworte. 


„ 


1. Die Nebenwoͤrter werden Zeit- und Belwoͤrtern (c) belgefuͤgt, um 
den Umſtand oder die Eigenſchaft einer Handlung anzudeuten, und 
iciben , gleich den Beiwoͤrtern, unverändert. Sie werden gemei— 


niglich 


—_ — — ——— 
2 — — —— 


— 


« Sent to prepare the way of thy Son dur Saviour by preaching f 
Repentaiice. „ 


Ibid, St. John Bapt. 
Beſſer: by preaching Repentance, oder by the preaching of Rep*ntance. 


« So well - bred Spiniels civilly delight . 
In mimbling of the game, they dare not bite.,, 


Richtiger: in mümbling the game, oder: in the mümbling of the game, 


(5) Oſt werden auch Nebenworter andern Nebenwoͤrtern beigefuͤgt, um der! 
ſelben Eigenſchaften genauer zu beſtimmen; als: 


Very much, ſehr viel; toterably well, ertraͤglich wohl. 
Einige 


1 Von dem Nebenworte. 125 
ten niglich den Vindewoͤrtern vor- und den Zeitwoͤrtern nat- (t); in 
vergangenen Zeiten aber und der leidenden Bedeutung zwiſchen das 


Lilfswort und Zeitwort geſetzt; z. B. 


He 


— 


* * — 
_ —_— 


— — A —— —— 


— 


Einige bedienen ſich ſogar der Beiworter ſtatt der Nebenwoͤrter, aber un⸗ 
richtig; ſv ſagen manche: indifferent well; excellent well; exceeding 
gbod ; extreme bad, u. dgl. m. ſtatt indifferently, èxcellently, u. ſ. w. 
Die beſten Schriftſteller ſind oft in dieſen Fehler verfallen: 


eit « Indierent honeſt, excellent well, „, 
Ait Shalceſpear, Hamlet. 


4 Extreme elaborate, ,, 
/ Dryden , Eſſay on Dram, Poer, 


« Mdrvellous graceful. „ 
Clarendon's Life. 


% Miryellous worthy to be prailed,,, 


Pſal, CXLV. 3. 


« Extreme unwilling, ,, Extreme ſübject.,, 
Swift's Tale of a Tub, and Battle of Books. 


m 
0 « Extra6rdinary rare, „ 
[; Addiſon, on Meda!s, 


* He behaved himſelf conſbrmable to that bléſſed eximple.,, 
3 | Sprat's S$crmons, 


% ſhall endtavour to live hereafter ſuitable to a man in my ſtation, „ 
Addiſon , Spect. No. 5Jo. 
* The Quten having changed her miniſtry ſuitable to her own 


wiſdom. ,, 
| Swift, Exam, No. 21. 


« The aſſertions of this àuthor ire eafier detQed. ,, 
| Swift's Public Spirit of the Whigs, 


* If one author had ſpdken nbbler and laſtier than and ther. , 
Id. 


— 


126 Von dem Nebenworte. - 
ile made-n very elegant haringue ; he ſpoke n an 
. forcibly 5 and was attentiveſy beard by the whole audience; 


er hielt eine ſehr zierliche Rede; er ſprach ungezwungen un 
mit 


8 


— 


So haben auch einige Schriftſteller Nebenwoͤrter ſtatt Beiwoͤrter gebraucht: 


„Wie may calt in ſuch ſceds and principles, as we judge mOvit ne. 
ly to take ſboneſt and deepett rbot. „, 


5 Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. $2, 


oy 2 theſe wars, of which they hope for a ſoon and proſperous 
i ive, 5 . 


Sidney, 


ue a little wine for thy ſtömach's ſake , and thine &ften inſirmities,, 


I, Tum. V. 23. 
(t) Doch leidet dieſe Regel einige Ausnahmen. 


t. Die Nebeuwoͤrter, welche ſich auf ly endigen, ſtehen oͤfters vor den 
Zeitworte; als: 


I himbly beg your pardon, ich bitte euch unterthaͤnig um Ver 
zeihung. 


He immediately came back and ſaid , er kam alſogleich zuruͤck, und 
agte. 


. Nebenworter , welche zu einem beſondern Ausdrucke beitr igen, werden 
* _ beigefuͤgt, von denen groͤßtentheils der Ausdruck ab⸗ 
ngt; z. B. 


I on!y ſpake tutte words, ich ſprach nur drey Worte; © iſt nicht ſe 
wohl geſagt, als: I ſpake only three words, weil «der Ausdruck 
auf three words liegt. - | 


* 


« Her boſom to the view was 6nly bare. „, 
| Dryden, Cymon and Iphig. 
Beſſer: Her böſom 6nly to the vibWw was bare, 
« Deiſm can 6nly be oppòſed to poly'theiſm or itheifm, „, 
| Shafteſoury. 
Er hatte ſagen ſollen: Deiſm can be oppdſed 6uly to poly'theiſm 01 
atheiſm; denn ſeine Meinung iſt , daß die Vielgotterey öde Gotteslaus# 


unng die einzigen Dinge ſind, denen der Glauben einer ottheit koͤnne 
eutgegengeſetzt werden. Seine Worte aber enkhatten , daß der Glauben 


= 


g er Gottheit keiger andsen Kraft tarig ick, als dus 8 


2. Zu 


als 


2 
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Von dem Nebenworte. a7 


mit Nachdruck, und ward von allen Zuhdrern mit Aufmerk⸗ 
ſamkeit angehoͤrt. : ; aha 


nh „O Liberty, Thou G6ddeſs beavenly bright. , 
O Freyheit, du Goͤttinn, himmliſch ſchoͤn. 


Addiſon. 


. Zwey verneinende Nebenwoͤrter machen eine Bejahung aus (u); 
t: als: | 


Nor 
us | i 
Vielgoͤtterey vder 8 fonne entgegengeſetzt werden, welches 
ein ganz anderer Verſtand iſt. 
7 % He was not 6nly an eye - witneſs of thoſe affairs, but had a great 
ſhare in them, „ 
Biographical Dictionary. 
mn Beſſer: He not 6nly was an eye - witneſs u. ſ. f. 
9 % He was neither Itarned in the languages, nar philoſophy, „ 
| Ibid, 
1d | 
Beſſer : He was learned neither in the languages, nor in philbſophy. 
n 3. Never, niemals, und neither , weder, ſehen vor dem Zeitworte ; als: 
4 I never ſee her, ich ſehe ſie niemals, f 
; I never have told him of it, ich habe es ihm niemals geſaat. 
f He neither loves his father nor his möther, er liebt weder ſeinen 


Vater noch ſeine Mutter. 


() Zum Beiſpiele mag dienen: 


« Nor did they not perceive the &vil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, „, 


Milton's Par, Loſt * I, 395, 


% You can't be ignorant, my children, „ 
Goldſmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 


| Die folgenden Stellen aber ſind theils unrichtig, und theils auch unver⸗ 
5 ſtaͤndlich, weil ſie zwo oder mehrere Verneinungen in ſich begreiffen, 
| 
ö 


ohne eine Bejahung ju machen: 
« Cive 


* . | | | J 5 
128 Von dem Vorworte. 
Nor did I not know, noch wußte ich nicht. 
I was not ignorant, ich war nicht unwiſſend. 


on 
1 
XXV. gi 
fo 
Von dem Vorworte. 
1. Vorwoͤrter ſtehen ordentlicherweiſe vor den Haupt- und Fuͤrwel 
tern, und verlangen allezeit eine unrichtige Endung (caſum obii- 
ann nach ſich (v); als: 

3. 
This 1 


7 — _— * — — 


— 


- * 
«« Give me not counſel; 
Nor let no comforter delight mine car. „ 


Shalceſp. Much ado, 


| « She cannot love, 
Nor take no ſnape, nor project of afféctiox. „, 


Tbid, 
* And of his port as meke as is 2 maid, 
He never yet no villany ne ſaid 
In all his life unt> no männer wight : 
He was a very pärſit gentil knight, „, 
Chaucer, 


cannot by no mòans allow him, that his argument muſt prove. , 


Bentley's Diſſert, on Phalaris, 


* That we nted not, nor do not, confine the purpoſes of God. ” 


Bentley's Serm, 8. 


(y) Einige haben auch nach dem Vorworte die erſte Endung gemacht; ;. B. 


„o ſerveſt thou under? ' 
Shakeſpear , Hen. V. 


- Who 


oO Man ſehe noch in dieſem Abſ{nitte $. IX. 7. 


Von dem Vorworte. ; 
This is g60d for 6thers , dieß iſt. gut fdr andere. 


He came to me, er kam zu mir. 
I went with bim, ich gieng mit ihm. 


= 


2. Oft wird auch das Vorwort von dem bezichenden Fuͤrworte ſo 
getrennt, daß das Vorwort am Ende, das Fuͤrwort aber im An⸗ 
fange der Rede ſteht (x); 3. BS. | 45 

Horace is an author , whom I am much delighted with, Horaz 
iſt ein Schriftſteller , fur den ich ſehr eingenommen bin. 


The world is tho well bred to ſhock authors with a trüth, 
which generally their bookſellers are the firſt that inform 
them of, die Welt iſt zu wohl erzogen, als daß ſie dle Schrift? 
ſteller mit einer Wahrheit beleidigen ſollte, wovon ihre Buch⸗ 


? 


haͤndler ſie gemeiniglich zuerſt berichten. () 


3. Die Vorwoͤrter werden auch oͤfters, wie im Deutſchen, mit Zeit⸗ 
woͤrtern verbunden; z. B. to uphold, unterſtuͤtzen, W über⸗ 
7 wagen, 


„% Who do you ſpeak to?, 
er : 1d. As you like its 


© ll tell you, who Time kmbles withil , who Time trots withaly 
who Time gillops withal , and who he ſtands ſtill withal, 
I pr'ythee , whom doth he trot withal, ,, | 
X Id. 
„% We are ſtill much at z loſs, who civil power belongs fo. „ 
| Locke. 
% Lying the ſuſpfcion upon ſomebody, I know not who , in the 


country, „ 
Swift's Apology to Tale of a Tub, 
In allen dieſen Stellen ſollte whom ſtatt who ſtehen. 


(x) Obwohl dieſer Gebrauch im umgange und Briefſtile ſehr gemein in; ſe 
iſt es doch, nach Lowth's Meinung, zierlicher in der erhabenen Schreihbs 
art, das Vorwort allezeit vor das Fuͤrwort zu ſehen. | 


3 


1e Von dem Vorworte. 


wogen, overl6ok , fberſehen, withſtind , widerſtehen, &. Dileſe 
Zuſammenſetzung iſt oft faͤhig einen ganz neuen Verſtand zu geben; 
z. B. to unterſtand, verſtehen, withdraw, ſich entfernen, abtretten, 
forbid , verbieten, w!thhd6ld;, ſich enthalten, Ke. Auch werden oft 
die Zeitwoͤrter, wie im Deutſchen, von den Vorwoͤrtern in der M⸗ 
wandlung getrennt, ſo daß fie nach den Zeitwoͤrtern geſetzt wer, 
den, und- der Ausdruck derſelben auf den Vorwoͤrtern beruhe; als: 


to fall on, anfallen, give över, aufgeben, run on, anlaufen, 


ull ont, herausziehen, &e. Man hat auch wohl Acht zu geben, 
Paß man in der Zuſammenſetzung der Reden die namlichen Vor⸗ 
woͤrter allezeit beibehalte, welche die Zeitwoͤrter mit ſich 285 


——— — 


— — 


» 
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Y Dergleichen unrichtigen Gebrauch der Vorwoͤrter bei den Zeitwoͤrtern fin 
det man ſehr oft; als: SITS 


% Your chirafter, which I or any other writer, miy RUW value out- 
ſelves by (upon) drawing, ,, $94 


Swilt's Letter on the Engliſh Tongue, 


* You have beſtowed your favours to (upon) the muſt deſérving 
__ perſons, „, 


Ibid, 


Upon ſuch occàſions as fell into (under) their cognifance, „ 


Switt's Conteſts and Diſſenſions. Ch, III. 
That variety of faftions into (in) which we are till engaged, ,, 
Ibid, Ch, V, 
** To reſtore myſelf into (to) the good prices of my fiir critics, „ 
e Dryden's Pref, to Aureng. 


« Accuſed the miniſters for (of) luxùriancy of verſe, ,, 


Dryden , on Dram, Poet, 


« Neither the one nor the other ſhall mike me ſwerve dut of (from) 
the path, which I hive traced to myſclf,,, 


Bolingbroke's T.etter to Wyndham. 
** I do likewile diſſ᷑nt with (from) the Examiner, , 
Addiion , Whig «- Exam. No, 1, 


« Ye blind guides, 


which ſtrain at (out) a gnat, and fwallow 2 
camel. „ 


Matt. XXIII. 24. 


La 
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Von dem Vorworte. 131 


Oas naͤmliche verhalt F< auch ſo mit den | oe WE 
don. folhen — re Hauptwoͤrtern, welche 


4. Man hat wohl zu merken, daß man nicht die Vorwoͤrter of, from, 
in, on, into, at, to, und for miteinander verwechsle. From, 
von, bedeutet eine Abſönderung, Beraubung , oder Rechnung 
von einer gewiſſen Zeit an; ſonſt wird of gemacht. In, in, bes 
deutet mehrentheils eine Ruhe; on, an, aber eine Lage; into, in, 
hinein, eine Bewegung; at, zu, in, bei, deutet eine Ruhe und 
Lage an; to, zu, nach, aber eine Bewegung. Die folgenden Beis 
ſpiele moͤgen die Anwendung dieſer Vorwoͤrter erlaͤutern: 


I ſpoke of him in the greiteſt perplexity of my heart, | 
ſprach von ihm in der groͤßten Betrubniß 4 — 


I am ſeparated from my relations from (fince) my childhood . 
| — bin von meinen Au verwandten ſeit meiner Kindheit ents 
ernt. 


He was in the room, when ſhe came in, er war im Zimmer 
als ſie herein kam. x 


It hangs on the wall , es hingt an der Wand. 
He ſtepped into the room , er gieng in das Zimmer. 


4 


He 


* „ — » —_— — 
3 — 
* — —_ _ — W tt. — 


(a) It was perfectly in compliance to (with) ſome perſons, for whoſe. 
opinion I have great deterrence. „ 


Swiſt's Pref, to Temple's Memoirs, 


Not from any p*rſonal hatred to the, but in juſtification to (of) 


the beit of Queens, „ : 
Swift, Exam. No. 23. 


" The wiſeſt Princes nted not think it any diminbtion to (of) their 
greatneſs , aud derogition to (from) their fufficiency, to rely upon 


counſel,,, | 
Bacon's Eſky XY. 


& No. diſcouragement for (ce) the zuthors to procted. ,, 
Swiſt's Pref, to Tale of a Tub. 
b 


% A ſtrik » Eryance dftes (of) times and (faſhions. ,, 
Ibid, Seck. U. 


32 


132 


Wenn ich aber ſagte: You and I rode to London; but Peter ſtaid 


Von dem Bindemorte. 
He is at home; 4 Vienna, er iſt zu Hauſe; zu Wien. 


He is gone home; to Vienna, er iſt nach Hauſe, nach Win 
gegangen. | 


He departed for England, er reiſte nach England, 
ſen , und heimlich verſtanden ; als: 
Give me (to me) the book , gleb mir das Buch. 
Get me (for me) ſome paper, kauft mir Papier. 
Two ſhillings (for) a picce , zween Schillinge das Stuͤck. 
Three diicats (for) a month, drey Dukaten des Monats. 


This day; next ſunday; ſinday next, heut, naͤchſten Sonnta 
(att on this by; on ndl — ; 


Next month; laſt year, once a year, twice a day , im nid: 
ſten Monate; im verwichenen Jahre; einmal des Jahrs; zwey⸗ 
mal des Tags (ſtatt in the next month; in the laſt year, &c.). 


3. Die Vorwoͤrter to, for, in und on werden oͤfters auch ausgelaþ 


9. Out z aus, beciaſe , wegen, fodert die zwote; according , nach, 


gemaͤß; und up, bis, die dritte Endung; als: 
Out of ſight , 6ut of mind, aus den Augen, aus dem Sinne. 
Becauſe of my ſoul, wegen meiner Seele. 


According to the orders, you had given me, nach den Befehlen, 
welche ihr mir gegeben hattet. 


Fill the glaſs up te the brim, fille das Glas bis zum Rande. 
4. XVI 


Von dem Bindeworte. 


— — -  —_— 


1. Das Bindewort jſt ein Wort, wodurch mehrere Reden miteinan- 


der verbunden werden , daß ſie nur eine aus machen. Deren ſind 
vornaͤmlich zwey: das knüpfende, und trennende Bindewort; z. B. 


Jou, and 1, and Peter rode to London, ihr, und ich, und Pe⸗ 


ter ritten nach Londen : iſt eben ſo viel, als wenn ich ſagte: You 
rode to London ; I rode to London; Peter rode to L6ndon. 


at 


(b 


| Von dem Bindeworte. | 233 | 
it home, thr und ich ritten nach Londen , aber Peter blieb z 
ſo waͤre dieſes ebenfalls eine Rede, die durch we Saran bv ſet 


rund but verbunden iſt. Well aber durch das letztere im Verſtands 


ein Gegenſatz herauskoͤmmt; ſo heiſt das erſte ein knüpfendes, 
das andere aber ein trennendes Bindewort. 


Ws. Knipfende Bindewoͤrter alſo ſind Woͤrter, welche Reden im Vere 
ſtande miteinander verbinden, und fortſetzen; als: and, und, as, 
als, becauſe, well (3), then, alsdenn, that, daß, therefore, 
daher, deswegen, alſo, too, likewiſe, auch, gleichfalls, boch, 
beide, ſowohl, &c. Trennende Bindewoͤrter aber verbinden zwar 
Reden; enthalten aber elnen Gegenſatz; als: or, oder, but; 
aber, than, als, although , obwohl, unleſs, wenn nicht, neither 
— nor, weder — noch, elſe, ſonſt, &c. 


J die Haupt: und Fuͤrwoͤrter, welche durch Bindewsrter verbunden 
werden, ſtehen in einerlei Endung (c); als: 


—— . ——‚10: ———E—— — een. — — — 
—— — — — — 


(b) Beckuſe wird zuweilen ſtatt that genommen, welches aber unrichtig 
und ſchon veraltet iſt; als: 


The mültitude rebuked them, beediſſe (that) they ſhovild hold their 
peace, 
D Matt, XX, 31. 


© Tt is the ciſe of ſome, to contrive falſe pt riods of biifineſs , beeaufe 
(that) they miy ſcem men of diſpatch, ,, 


Baron's Eſſay XXV, 


(© Folgende Stellen ſind dieſer Regel zuwider: 
% You re 2 much preiter loſer than me (I) by his Death, „ 
Swift to Pope, Letter 63. 


« And tho' by neaven's ſevere decree 
She ſüffers hourly more than me (D. „ 


Cwift to Stella, 


« We contibuted à third möre than the Dutch, who were obliged 
to the ſame proportion mòte than us (we). 


Swift's Conduct of the Allies; 


> 


134 Von dem Vindewortk 


Tou are wiſer than I, thr ſeyd geſchelder, als ich (namlich tha Di 
I am, als ich bin) wer 


You think bin händſomer than me , ihr haltet ihr fiir ſchoͤng, 4 
als mich (than you tink me, als ihr mich haltet) 


You love him more than me, ihr ljebt ihr mehr, als mich. 8 
} | 4. Die 
| PEGS — — — F | 


& King Charles arid môre than him (he) the Dike, and the Popilh 
faction, were 2t liberty to form new ſchemes, „ 


Bolingbroke, Diſſort. on Parties, Letter 3. 


__— —äß— ——— 9 — — — 
— 


4% For Ever in this hiimble cell 
Let thee and J (me) my fair öne dwell. „ 
Prior. 


*f The drift of all his ſermons was, to prepare the Jews ffor the re 
cEption of a Prophet, nughtier than Him (He) and whole nde 
he was not worthy to bear. „, 


Atterbury's Serm. IV. 4. 


„A Phem which is good in itſelf, cannot löſe any thing of its 14 
value; though it ſnoüld appcar not to be the work of fo Eminent 
an author , as him (he) to whom it was firtt imputed, „, 


| ; Congreve , Pref, to Homer's Hymn to Venus. 


| « A ſtone is hEavy, and the ſand weighty; but a fvo!'s wrath | 8 
| hEavier than them (they) both. „ 
: | Prov, XXVII. 3. 


% If the king gives us leave , you er J may as livfully preach, u 
them (they) that do. „, 
Hobbes, Halt, of civ. Wars, 


«© The ſun upön the càlmeſt ſca 
Apptars not half ſo bright as thee (thou). „ 


Prior, 
© Then finiſh dear Chlve , this Piltoral War, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 
For thou art a girl much biighter than her (ſhe), 
As he Was a Poet ſublimer than me (I). „ 
Id. 


„ Phularis, who was ſo much Llder then her (ſhe), ,, 


wid .** TDentley s Dif, on Phelaris, 


6 . * . 
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Von dem Bindeworte. 37 


u Die dundewoͤrter that, daß, ik, wenn, though, obgleich, &c. 

W werden oͤfters ausgelaſſen, und heimlich verſtanden; als: _ 

- I beg (that) you would come to me, ich bitte euch, daß ihr 
moͤget zu mir kommen. 


See (that) you do not ſpoil it, gebt Acht, daß ihr es nicht 
ver derbet. 


Had I been in your place, I would not have ſuffered it 
wire ich in eurer Stelle geweſen, ſo wuͤrde ich es nicht gelitten 
haven (ſtatt if I had been) VE” PN Im 


Charm he éver ſo wiſely , obgleich er noch ſo ſehr reltze (ſtatt 
though he charm) 


er, 


Einige Bindewoͤrter haben wieder ihre nachfolgenden und uber: 
einſtimmenden Bindewoͤrter, ſo, daß in der folgenden Rede das 
letztere auf das erſtere folgen muß; z. B. N 


although, though — yet, nevertheleſs, = obgleich — doch, 


wr 


dem ungeachtet. 
whether, éither (d) — or, 5 — oder. . 
b neither (e) — nor 
5 nor 5 e nor, ] weder — noch. * 
as. — as, fo — als. 
ſo — as, ſo — wie. 
1 — ſo, gleichwie! — ſo. 


o — that ©), ſo — daß. 


(4) Either ſtatt oc iſt unrichtig: als: 


Can the ſig- tree, my brethern bekr live - berries either (or) 2. 


vine figs. „, 


„ And why behvldeſt thou the mote , that is in thy brother's eye, 
but perctiveſt not the beam, that is in thine own eye? Either 
Or) how canſt thou ſay to thy brother, Brother, let me pull 
ut the möte that is in thine eye, when thou thyſelf behdlgeR 
not the beam, that is in thine own eye? „ 


Luke, VI, 41. 42» 


„What man of you hiving a hündred ſitep, if he löſe one of them 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the - wilderneſs, and go 
after that which is loſt, untill he find it? — Either (Or) What 
woman having ten pieces of ſilver , if ſhe jloſe one piece , doth 

I 4 ne 


Von dem Biudeworte. 
Folgende Beiſpiele moͤgen zur Erlaͤuterung dienen. N 


Although he wolild come with all his ſaldiers „Het I would not « 
ty d, ob er gleich mit allen ſeinen Soldaten kaͤme, fo wird 
ch ihm doch nicht weichen. 


* 


* 
8 


Whether 


, 
— — — —— — — ———— Fä— — — 
—ũ— — — 1 


not light a candle, and fweep the hduſe, and ſeek diligently til 
ſhe tind it? „ 


Luke , XV, 4. 8. 


If by any mtans I might attàin untd the reſurréction of the dad. 
Not as though I had already attained, either (or) were alrtzch 


pèrfect. „ | 
Phil. III. 12. 


(e) Neither wird zuweilen auch heimlich verſtanden, oder im nachfolgende 
Bindeworte nor fuͤr eingeſchloſſen gehalten; als: 


„ $imois, nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there. „ 


Dry dens 


Statt: Neither Simois, nor Xanthus , &c, 


„That all the application he could mike, nor the King's own inter- 
poſition , could prevail with her Mijelty, „, 


Clarendon's Hiſt, 


Statt: That neither] ul, u. ſ. w. 


Zuweilen ſcheint neither durch das nachfolgende verneinende Nebenwon 
not erſetzt zu ſeyn, welcher Gebrauch aber unrichtig iſt; z. B. 


% This rüle hböldeth {till , that nätute, nor the engagement of werds 
are not ſo forcible as cuſtom. „ 
Bacon's Effay XXXIX. 


Beſſer: That neither nature nor the engagement, &c. 


Ihe King nor the Ouden were not at all dectived. ,, 
Clarendon's Hitt. 


Beſſer : Neither the King nor the Quten were at All dectived, 


Auch wird zuweilen or ſtatt nor nach neither gemacht; als: 


« This 


lot 


. 1 18 2 * ha. a 
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Von dem Bindeworte. 137 


Mili ber he may give it, or no, er mag es geben oder nicht. 
Either the one or the 6ther , entweder das eine oder das andere. 
He is neither rich nor poor, er iſt weder reich noch arm. 


Nor 


„This is anöther riſe, that in my cpfnioa contributes rather to 


mike à man learned than wiſe, and is neither capable of pleaſing ' 
the underſtanding, or imagination, „, | 


Addiſon's Dial. I, on Medals. _ 


© Can neither injuries of time or Age. 


Damp thy poetie heat, and quench thy rage ? 
"RY Addiſon to Dryden, 
* 


) Statt nor wird zuweilen auch neither gefunden; als: 


Neither in this world , neither in the world to come, 55 
Matt. XII. 32. 


Y Statt ſo- that wird auch ſo as gefunden, welches aber fehlerhaft 


iſt; z. B. 


„ And the third part of the ftars was ſmitten; ſo as (that) the third 
part of them was darkened, „ 


* 


Rev, VIII. 12. 


« The relations are ſo uncertain, as (that) they require 2 great deal 
of examination, ,, 


Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 


So as (that) it is 2 hard calumny to affirm, „ 
Temple. 


* 80 45 (that) his thöughts might be ſcen. „, 
Bentley's Diſſ. on Aeſop's Fables, Sect. VI. 
. There was ſomething ſo amiable, and yer ſo pitrcing in his 10oks 
as (that it) inſpired me at once with love and terror, „, — 
IM Addiſon, SpeQ, No, 63. 


% This computation being ſo taſy and trivial, as (that) it is 2 ſhame 
to mention it, „ 5 
Swift's Conduct of the Allies. 


Sy: -: | % That 
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Von dem Zwiſchenworte. 


138 
Nor he, nor I, weder er, noch ich. * a 


_ Her neck is as white as ſnow, ihr Hals iſt ſo weiß, wie wil 
Schnee. | 


As the ſtars, 6 f hall thy ſeed be, gleichwie die Sterne, 


ſoll dein Saamen ſeyn. 


To ſee thy glory, fo as 1 have ſeen it in the ſinftua 
e 


Herrlich 
habe. 


Pompey was not ſo great a man, as Caeſar, Pompeus war kel 
ſo groſſer Mar, als Caͤſar. : 


I was /o affrighted that I immediately ran away war {| 
erſchrocken, daß ich alſoglelch weglief. » 0 | 


ve ſee: ry , den 
t gu ſehen, ſo wie ich fie in dem Heiligthume geſehn 


& XVII 


Von dem Zwiſchenworte. 


— 


Das Jwiſchenwort wird, um die Leldenſchaft des Rebners 
auszudruͤcken, in die Rede eingeſchoben, und kann, ohne der Nede 
etwas Weſentliches zu benehmen, auch ausgelaſſen werden. Es iſ 
kelner Abaͤnderung faͤhig, und zu wenig betraͤchtlich, als daß man 
davon mehr ſagen ſollte. 


FAMI- 


F ² m W VW AA. F 1 Dt. A. y W 5 —_— _——. K — _—_ * 


— 


a6« 
— 


„That the Spaniards were ſo violently affected to the hbuſe of Au- 


ftria , as (that) the whole kingdom. would revdlt. „ 


Ibid. 


{ 
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PHRAFSES. 
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ela 


J. To Aſk ſomething. 


Pur „glve me, if you pleaſe. | 

Bring me. 

Lend me. 

Go and fetch. 

Dear Sir , do me that favour, 
or Kindneſs. 

I beſeech , intreat , or conjure 
you to do it. 

Do me that friendſhip, 

Oblige me ſo far. 


II. To Thank and Compli- 


ment, 


I». 


I thank you, or give you thanks. 
I render you a thouſand thanks. 
It do it With plcaſure. 

With all my' heart, or heartily, 
am obliged to you. 

I am wholl yours. 
I am your errant. | 
Lam your moſt himble ſervant. 
= are tòo obligin 

— 8 yourtelf t5o much 
5 le. 
I find n6ne in ſerving 
You are very civil, SW kind, 
or very obligin 
hot w1ll you pleaſe to have ? 
deſire you to be free with me. 
Without compliment, or without 


fa 


II am very ſenſible, how much 


T 16ve you with all my* heart 
And J alſo. 
Rely', or depend up6n me. 
Command me, or honour mE 
with your commands, 
ve you any thing to com- 
mand me ? or have you any 
commands for me ? 
You need but command, 
Diſpoſe of your ſervant. 
I wait but for your commands; 
Do but ſpeak the word. 
You do —— too much honour, 
Let's forbear compliments , I 
pray. 
Preſent , or give m 
reſpects to Mr. N—. 
Remember me kindly to my Lady, 
Madam , or Muſs. 
Go before, I am ready to follow 
ou. 
After you, Sir, 


ſervice, or 


I am indebted to you. 

Your great civilities put me to 
the bluſh. 

[No more of chat. 

You will then have me guilty of 
a piece of rudenels. 

I will do it an compliance * 
your commands, 

To pleaſe you, 

I don t love ſo many ceremonies, 

I am not for ceremonies, _ 

That is the beſt way. 


by 


ceremony. 


1 


You are in the right on't, 
III. 


* 


II. To Affirm,, Deny, 


Conſent , bc, 


It is true. 

Is it true? 

It is but too true, 
To tell you the.truth. 
It is really fo. 


Who doubts it, or who queſtions} Hold a little. 


it ? 


There is no doubt on't. | 


I believe ſo, 
: 8 not. FP 
s, or I ſay it is. 
1 ey fot or I ap it 15 not, 
I lay, it is fo, 
Yes, faith. 
On my conſcience. 
Upon my“ life, 
Let me die, if I tell you an un- 
truth, or a lie, 
Yes, I ſwear. 
I ſwear, as I am a Gentleman, 
or as I am an honeſt man. 
Upon my* h6neſt word, 
Upon my' honour, or credit. 
Beheve me. 
J can tell you, or aſſure you. 


I eonld lay ſomething. 


Don't you jeſt ? 
Are you ſerious , or are you in 
carnelt ? lt 
J ſpeak in Earneſt , or I am in 
carneſt. 3 , 

1 8 you, or it is certainly 

0. 
You have gueſſed right. 
It is not true. | 
That's falſe. 
There's no ſuch thing. 
It is a lie, or an untruth, _ 
Fl but jeſt, or I ſaid it in 


Yes indeed, or truly yes. 
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I can refuſe you nöthin 
Done, L | , VI 


1 V. To Conſult, or Conſider, by 


What's to be done? 143 


[What ſhall we do?? Cön 


What do you adviſe me to do! Con 


Would it not be better to —? Stay 
I wonld rather. 8 


You would do better, if —, "vg 
Let me alone for that. . Go 
Were I in your place „ or tf 60 
| were you. Car 
Tis all one, _ Sta 
| Tis the fame thing. Sth 

a ; Do1 
V. Of Eating and Drinking, vo 


| Le: 


[I have a g60d ſtömach, or àppe- Get 


1 tite. al Do! 
TI am v ungry. WLel 
I am almoſt ſtirved. WI 
Methinks I have éat nöthing Be. 

theſe three days. Th 
Fat ſomething. Th 
What will you eat ? Op 
I could eat a bit of ſöme good Sh 

thing, C6 
Give me ſomething to eat, Go 
I have cat enbugh. - WI 
I am fitisfied, ; 
I have éat my belly full, W. 


Will you eat any more ? 


| My* ſtomach is gone. 4 
I am dry', or thirſty. | 


I am almoſt choked with thirſt. 
Give me ſ6me drink „ or ſome* We, 
thing to drink. , 


| Give me ſme beer, or ſome wine. NW 


I could drink a glaſs of wine. Whe 


I will, I conſent to it, er I give 
my* conſent to 1t, 
I am not againſt it, 


I agrees to it. 


My' thirſt is g6ne , or quenched: 


Drink then. dp 
I have drunk en6ugh, Dc 
I can drink no more. Cz 


I am no more dry', or I have Wh; 
loſt my' thirſt. 


VI. 


a * R = * 9 » F + Py } 
. * = * - : ww 
, . : | 


From whence c6me you ? 


ö * , 


© PFamiar Phrifes, e 
VL Of Going , and Coming. j L. ſaid nothing. * . 


{Hold your tongue. 
He will not hold his tongue. 


Where a you go, or where are Fo —4 n6thing but pratde, e 
ou going : : attle. OT j 
] . —, I am going to —, II heard it. Wh | 


Come in, on, out, up 
Come forwards , backwards. 
Don't ſtir from thence. 
Stay there. 
Come near me, 
Go back , or ſtep bickward, 
Go your ways 
Go, or draw back a little, 
Come hither. 
Stay a little. 
Stay ſor me, | 
Don't go ſo faſt, 
g. MW You go too faſt. 
| can not keep pace with you, 
e. WI Get you but of my“ ſight. 
Don't touch me, 
Let that alone. 
Why" then? 
ng Wl Becauſe, - 
The door is ſhu 
The door is opeh, 
Open the door, 
od Shut the window. 
Come this way, 
Go that way. 


What do you look far ? or what 


ire you looking for? 
What have you loſt ? 


and Doing. 
Speak out , or albud. 


VII. Of Speaking, Saying, 


Own, Ye. I never heard it. 


11 was told fo, 

| They ay ſo. 

Every yoo! fays fo, 
That Gentleman told it me, 

Did he tell it you? 


or get you gone. When did you hear it ? 


[ have heard it to-day, 
heard it yeſterday, 

That's a flam, 

What did he ſay to you? 
He has ſaid n6thing to me, 
Hoe has told me no news, 
Don't tell him that. 

Don't ſay a word. 

{What do you do? 

{1 have done nothing, 

Have you done. 

[ have not done yet, 

What do you want , or aſk 2 
Why don't you anſwer me. 


VIII, Of Hearing and 
Heaͤrkening. 


[Do you hear me? 
1 do not hear you, 
I cannot hear you. 
= mug louder, 
Hark, come hither, 


Be quiet, or ſtand fill, 
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ou ſpeak too ſoftly , or too low, 


Don't make a noiſe, 
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| 
fl hcar you. 
| 


Whom do you ſpeak to ? 


What noiſe do they make there # 
Do you ſpeak to me? 


What a noiſe is there! 


Speak to him, or her. One cinnot hear 6ne another 
yo you 8 nga * * ſpeak ! , ben 
an you ſpeak engli ou quite ſplit, or break my 
peak it 2 little. head. 405 x 
1 at do you ſay ? You make my head giddy, 


What did he ſay, or has he ſiid *] You are troubleſome... 


142 
IA. O Underſtanding. 


Do you underſtänd me well? 


Did you underſtänd what I ſaid ?]We have known one an6ther,'y 


I underſtind you very well, 
I don't underitind you. 

Do you underſtand engliſh ? 
I underſtand it pretty well, 


Does Mr, N—, or the gentleman I know her by repute-, or repy; 


underſtand it? 


p Aſk a Queſtion. 


How do you ſay ? | 
What's that, or what's the mät- 
ter: 1 
What do Sey ſay? ; 
What does tha. 28 2 : 
What do you m@a:: © 
To what . is that? what's 
that g6od for? 
What do you think ? 


* 


To what pirpoſe did he ſay chat: 


11 we, may a body know it ? 
Ney e bia, aſk you? 
What do Fou alk ? 
How, Sir? ü 
What's to be done ? 
What do you want ? 
What will you pleaſe to have ? | 
Anſwer me. 


Why don't you anſwer ? | 


XI. Of Knowing. 


Do you know that? 

I do not know it. 

I know nothing of it. 

Did not he know it? 

gppoſe I knew it. | 
chall know n6thing of it. 


Did he know of it? : 
He never knew any thing of it. 
L knew 1t before you, 
Do you know him ? 

I know him. 


- Familiar Phraſes, 


known by him. 


Il have none alive; they are Al 


i We know 6ne and6ther. 
Don't you know her ? 
j1 believe I have known her. 


we are acquainted with 
anòther. 

[ know her by ſight, 

[ have heard of her. 


4.1 


tation. 

I have forg6t her name. 

Does the know you? | 

Does the Gentleman know you! 

The Gentleman knows me well 

She knows me no more , or m 
longer, : 


I hive the h6nour of bay 


XII. Of Age, Life, au 
| 5 x ; 


cath. 


How old are you? 

How 61a 18 your brother ? 

L am twenty years old, or I ay 
twenty years of age, 

You are ölder than I. 

He begins to grow old, 

How old may you be ? 

Are you married ? | 

How 6frenthave you been mir- 
ried ? | 

How miny wives have you hat? 

Are your father.and mother itall 
living, or ſtill alive ? | 

They are both dead. 

My father has been dead theſe 
two years. K 

My mother is märried again 

How many children have you? 

[ have three. | 

Sons or daughters ? 

L have a ſon and two daughters 

How many brothers have you * 


| dead. 


T don't know him. 


ö 


XIII 


1? 
ill 


This clear and ſerene day invites 


Let's walk out , or let us go 


6 6h ©. 7 % 
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; Familiar 
XIIT. Of Walking, | 

t is very fine weather. | 

us to walk. 


here's not the le 


aſt cl6ud to be 
ſeen. | 


| 


and take the air. 
l you go and take a turn 
with me, or will you come 


along with me? 
aſwer me, tell me yes, or no. 
| ſhall wait on you. | 
hither ſhall we go? | 
Let's go but of town. | 
Let's go into the fields, 
Chall we go in a coach , or on 
foot? a | 
jou pleaſe , or as you will, 
Let's go thither on foot, or let's 
walk it. 

ou are in the right. 

It is good for one's health. 
'alking gets one a ſt6mach. 
Chear up, come on, let's walk. 
Which way ſhall we go? 

Which way you pleaſe. 

his way or that way? 

Let's go this way. 

ll you go by water? 

here 1s the boat? Where are 
the watermen ? 

ep 'intoF the boat, and let us 


| 


n 


1 
F 


IIt rain 


[It 
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It is an unſettled and change- 
able weather. | 
It is-clear and ſerene weather. 
The ſun ſhines. 
It is dark weather, 
The clduds are very thick. 
Does it rain? 
I don't believe it. | 
Sas fait as it can pour, 
It is buf a ſhower... . . 
It will be over preſently. _ 
Fear not; 5! is only a cloud, 
that piſſes by. | | 
It will rain all day long. 
The rain will ſoon be över, 
Let us ſhelter ourſelves, 
It is not worth the while. 
I am afraid 6nly to ſpoil my 
clothes. | ; 
rains already, 1 
It rains very faſt , or very 
hard, | os i 
We mnſt not go out in, ſuch a 
weather, 8 
It hails, ſnows, freezes, this, 
thunders, lightens , or driz- 
„ 
It ſnows in great fläkes. 
It is a hard froſt, or it freezes 
very hard, 
It is a great ſtorm, 
The thunder roars. 
One can ſee nothir, 
flaſhes of ligben. 


| 


; 


8 but the 


croſs the water, ' 
ve are near the ſhore, 
top the boat, 


low is the weather? 

it fine weather ? 

18 = or vol Weather, 

ls hot , cold , dry“, wet 
rainy, ſt6rmy, Shade , ſnow 
n gloamy , or ugly wea- 


4 


XIV. Of the Weather. | 


"ning. 
T 2 Þ',ows , it is à high 


The wind is changed, or türned. 
Ade wind. ales, f 457, 

The ſtorm is over. 8 

It clears up, or the (ky be» 


ins to clear up again. 
It begins to be fair again. * * 
or break 


The clouds divide, 
aſunder, and diſappear by de- 
| grees. | 

The ſun begins to ſhine. 

I ſee the rain - bow. 


4 


[it is a ſign of fair weather. 


There 


ä—ũ—U—ä —2—— — 


It is half an hour paſt 6ne. 


* K goes too faſt, too ſlow, 
t d 
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Thefe is a great fog or miſt. 
There is a very thick fog. 
One cannot ſèee 6ne anG6ther. 
There is a fog ariling. 
The ſun begins to ſcitter it. 
It is a ſtinking ſog. 


e - 


Phraſes, 


The hand is bröken. 
Where's your hour - glaſs ? 


XVI. Of the Seaſons. 
What ſeaſon do you like beſt! 


TY 4 


2 


It is ſultry hot. | 


XV. Of the Hour. | 


What's a clock ? 2 

What a clock do you think it 
to be? TYM 

See what a clock it is. 

Tell me what a clock it is. 

Don't you know , what a clock 
it is! 

It is _ 

It is not late, a 

Shall we go höme again ? 

It is time en6ugh. 

It is but twelve a clock, or 'tis 

but noon, PR 

It is almoſt 6ne , or it is near 


One. 
The clock ſtruck 6ne juſt ndw. 
It is a quarter paſt 6ne. 


| 


It is three quarters paſt one. 

It is near two, or It is upon 
the ſtroke of two ! 

It has not ſtruck one yet. 

I have not heard the clock ſtrike. 

It is paſt two. 

it 1s rw6 by the ſun, 

It is about two. 

Hark, the clock ſtrikes. 

Do you hear it ſtrike ? 

1 did not think it was ſo late, 

Look on your watch. 


des not go, it is down. 
Wind it up. 3 
See what a clock it is by the 
ſun- dial. 
We by the ſun. 


(The mornings are cold. 
{ihe winter comes on. 
The evenings grow longer, 


The fpring is the moſt agpri 
able of all the ſeaſons. * 


[It is the mildeſt ſeaſon. Ar 


We have had no ſpring tu P. 

year. N. 

We have had a long winter. A\ 

The ſeaſon is very backward I. 

The ſümmer is very hot. 

How hot it is! 

It is exceſſively hot. 

[t is a ſultry heat. 

1 cannot endure heat, 

[ ſweat all over, or I am al 

over 1n a ſweat, 

am extremely hot. 

I never felt ſuch a heat in n 
life - time, 

[ am ready to faint with heat, 

We want a little rain. 

Härveſt- time draws near, 

They begin to cut dowa tit 

corn, . 

We ire in the dog - days. 

The ſimmer is gone, 

Autumn, or the fall of the leu 

has taken its place, 

Vintage draws near. | 

The days are dy! much ſuit 

tened , or very thort. 


wii —— fot e222 


CY 


'Tis no longer day -light at fir 
a clock, - 

One cannot ſee at ſtve a clo 
now, _ | 

The twilight begins at four.“ 

This is a very cold or Ve 

ſharp winter. 

I never felt ſo cold a winter 

The days begin to lenchten. 


The ſun - dials don't agree. 
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The days are a little longer. 


Hie 


ret 
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The ſpring cõmes on; the win; 
ter is paſt, or over. 


and a young Lad), or Gentle- 


Woman, 


Are you a bed till ? 

Do you ſleep ? 

No, I do but flümber. 

Awake, you ſleep too much, 

You are very ſleepy. 

Are you. not awake yet? | 

Riſe quickly. 

Is it time to rife already? _ 

Why, truly, dd you queſtion? 

'Tis near nine a clock. 

Arc you up ? 

Make haite. 

Why don't you make haſte ? 

Have a care, you will fall, 

You had like to have fallen. 

Come near the fire, 

Keep yourſelf warm: elſe you 
will catch cold, | 

I have catcht cold. 

I do nothing but c6ugh and 
ſpit, 

Blow your noſe, 

Dreſs yourſelf. 

Dreis your head, 

Put on your ſtockings and your 
ſhoes. 

Take a clean ſmock. 

Waſh your hands, your mouth, 
and your face. | 

Clean your tecth, | 

Comb your head, and clean your 
combs. 

Lice yourſelf, or get yourſelf 
laced. " . 

Have you done? 

Not yet, | 


. n 


7 Famſliar Phraſes. 


| You don't know 


| * 
„ - 


Go on. 
Make an end. 


Where is yout prayer - book? 
XVII. Beten a Governeſs 


Bring your Bible, and rèad a 
chapter. 


ſterday ? 

You don't höld your b6ok right. 

Read ſöftly, faſter , louder. ' 

Spell that word. | 

A by itſelf A. 

You read tvo faſt, 

You don't read well. 

You read too flow. 

What do you mütter there! 

Begin again. 

a our leſſon. 

There 1s your leſſon, 

Pray, give me an6ther lèſſon. 

Why do not you ſpeak french ? 

Will you eat your breakfait ? 

What will you have for your 
breakfaſt ? 1 
biitter ? 

Say , what you'll have ? 

W haſte to eat your break» 

Have you breakfaſted ? 

Take your work. 

Shew me your work. 

Chat is not well. 

Do all that over again. 

vou make môuths. 

Leave your work. > 

Go and play a little. 

Come to work agiin, when 
you have played, 

Go and walk in the garde 

Don't overhegg- yourlclf. 

Come again Quickly, | 

It is dinner-time. * 

Sit down at table. 


You are very lazy. 
ur prayers, 


Say yo 
Speak aloud. 
Begin. 


Put your näpkin before you. 

Where's your knife, your fork , 
and your ſpoon ? 

Say grace, 


* 


E'at 


5 BE; 


Where did you leave off ye- 


Will you have ſöme bread and 
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Stand upright. 


Lok upon me. 
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1 46 Familia 

Eat ſ6me ſoùp, or pöttage. 

Eat ſome. 

Will you have ſ5me mütton? 

Will you have fat or lean ? 

Do you love ſat? 

Will you have ſome of that? 

Do you love ſauce ? 

Tell me what you love, 

Eat; you do not eat. 

Will you have a bone 2? 

Here, there is the wing of a 
chicken. 

Eat bread with your meat. 

Have you drunk ? 

Call, or aſk for ſome drink, 

This meat is very g60d. 

Will you have more of it? 

I have cat enough, or I have 
dinad heartily, | 

So and dance. 

Dance a courant, or a minuet, 

You do not dance well, 


Hold up your head. 
Make a courteſy. 


What do you l6ok upon ? 

Is your maſter gone * 

Have you d6ne alrcady ? 

Go and ſing a tune, or an air, 

Sing a ſong. 

You do not ſing well. 

Go and play upon the harpſichord. 

It is not in tune. 

Can you time it , or put it in 
tune ? | 

Return to your work, 

Go and learn French, 

Where have 
mar ? 

Look for your bogk. 

What leſſon have Fo: got ? 

Repeat your leſſon. | 

You do not know it. 

Read before me. 

You don't pronounce well, 

Can you ſay your leilon by heart ? 


You have no memory, 
| 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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you put your gräm- 
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You take no pains... tw 
{What will you have for pon Wh 
ſüpper? | at 
Come to ſupper. 1 h 
Eat ſome milk. . Do 
Don't eat ſo much fruit. Ma 
You will be ſick. ? Yo 
Fruit is not g60d for you. dit 
Tis time to go to bed. A 
Go to bed. A 
Undreſs yourſelf. Pr: 
Say your prayers. W 
[Riſe to-morrow betimes, He 
Tt 
[XVIII. To go to Scuol. o 
From whence c6me you? C. 


[ eome ſrom home. k 

Whither are you going ſo fat? 

Lam going to church, and from 
.thence to ſchool, 

Go. with me. 

Stay a little. 

Pray, let's go. 

Why do you play as you g 

Don't trifle away the time , or de 
not loiter. 

We ſhall come ſoon enGugi. 

What is it a clock ? | 

It is near, or almoſt ſeven. 

The clock has not ſtruck yet. 

Let us make haſte. 

Prayers have not been ſai i yet 

Who meets us there? 

One of our ſchool - fellows. 

Whither are you going ? 

To ſchool ? 

Let's go together. 


In School, 


Sit down 1n your place, 
Hang up your hat. 

Where 1s your bogk ? 

There it 1s. : 
Get your lefſon by heart. 
You do n6thing but play. 
( will mark you. * 
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1 will tell my maſter. Tell „if you will, L care not. 
or Wat are you writing? [Sir, he will not let me alone. 

1 am writing my exerciſe, . He ſnätched away my b6ok. 

1 have written it all. He laughed at me, or he laughed 

Do not jog me. in my face. 

Make a little room, [The miſter ſpeaks to you. 

You have room en6ugh, He is angry wich You, 

Sit farther, | I will retürn you like for like. 

A little higher, [Tell, if you dare, F 

A little lower. j He played the truant yeſterday, | 

Pray , give me my book, You accuſe me falſly. | | 

Where do we begin ? How can you deny' it? ö 

How far do we ſay ? | Whence aroſe this quarrel ? 4 

Thus far, or ſo far. [ will tell you in earneſt. 1 
LW Which is your taſk ? L will tell you in your ear, 1 

Whoſe book 1s this? : He ſpit 7 my clothes. | q 

Can you ſay your lèſſon withgut}He pulled me by the hair, 4 

book ? He 16lled 6ut his tongue to me. 

Not yet. He kicks me. 4 
on W Prompt me a little, He thruſts me out of my place. 

You muſt read it thrice 6ver, I will make you repent it. 

Who ſaid ſo ? He does it on purpoſe. 


My miſter ordered us to do-it. He gave me a box on the ear. 
I have every thing about me, {He ſcratched my face with his 
Have you a pen and ink ? nails. | 
de WY Write your exeQ©te, and read|He {truck me on the face. 
your leſſon, Pray, let me alone, 
You have written very ill, and{Why do you ſtrike me? 
ou do not know your leſſon. } Who hurts you? 


You ſhall be whipt. [Don't tear my b6ok. 

You deſerve to be whipt, | Why do you interrupt us? 
y do you come ſo late? Don't hinder me from getting mx 

t: W 1 had ſome biilineſs, leſſon. 1 

What buſineſs ſtayed you? Mind your own buſineſs. 

At what a clock did you riſe? [Mind what you are about. 

At eight a clock, | What's the matter? _ 

Why did you riſe ſo late? [Are you out of your wits 7 

You are a ſlüggard. [ will thraſh you. | 

Stay in your place, | What a noiſe is thatyY 

Go out of my place. {Take up this boy, and whip him 

Why do you thruſt me ſo? | ſoundly. 

Who thruſts 2 | Sir, I beg your par don. 

Pray, don't be angry. Pray, Sir, forgive me this one 

I will tell, or — my mä-] time , and I will not do it 
ſter of it. any more, e $M 


T will complain to my miſter 
about it. 
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| Dialogue J. At your ſervice. 1 5 
| Jl am overjoyed to ſee you ſo I y 
i In the Morning. well, or in g60d health, N 
| | * Lam very glad of it. I t 
| 60d m6rrow , Sir. (25 [ moſt himbly thank you. Ho 
| I am your moſt humble ſervant. I am infinitely obliged to you. M7 þ 


I am yours. . f 
How do you do this morning ?/ 
How is it with you, or with 


And you, Sir, how do you find , 
yourſelf to - day 2 I; 
Not the beſt. 


your health? What ails you? or what is the 
1 thank you, Sir, I am very] mätter with you? | 
well. [ have the he- ake, the rhèum, 
Well — „or tolerably well.] and a cough. 
Pretty well, ſo, ſo. Lam very Err for it. 
. How 
— — — —— — 


sir, mein Herr, iſt der Titel im Anreden ; ſonſt aber wird Gentleman 
ebraucht, wenn kein eigener Namen in Verbindung ſteht; in der viel⸗ 


achen Zahl wird ſowohl im Anreden, als ſonſt GEatleman gebrau 
und iſt beſſer als * c fouſ L N 1 


Mr. oder Miſter , Miſter, wird gebraucht vor eigenen Namen als? 
Mr, Young; bei Handwerksleuten aber und Beſitzern oder Herren 


von etwas wird Maſter, Maͤſter, geſagt. Bei Baronen oder Rittern 
\ aber heißt es Sir; z. B. Sir Charles Grandiſon. 


My Lord, your Lordſhip, und My Lady oder your Ladyſhi wird bloß 
bei vornehmen Adel gebraucht. ** 7 7 5 


Midam wird an etwas geringere Frauenzimmer, und Mrs. oder Miſtreſs 
an gemeine Frauen; Miſs aber an Friulein , und Jungfern gebraucht. 


; GEntlewoman wird gebraucht, wie Gentleman, außer der Anredung. 
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mo lon long are you ill? glad to ſte you this äfter- 
nee yeſterday. noon. 

— 10 theſe two Jays. [ am very ſ6rry Ii have no time 


was obliged to cough Af the] earneſt buſineſs at 1 ſhall 


night. be obliged to ſtay at böme all 
J conld not = a wink of ſleep © — afternoon, 

all laſt ni ſo, Sir ? 
What do you drink, coffee or Bec uſe it is dſtday. _ 

tea ? That's true, I did not think on't, 

[ drink but tea with milk. But will you do me the favour 
pat will do you very g60d. to preſent her my reſp6Qs, 

lt 2 do you better than c6f- 12 . * a oblige me 

ee 
f | believe ſo tòo. I wil not fail to do it. 

1 wiſh you may rec6ver in af will come to ſee her to - mor- 

ſhort time. row. 

I thank you, Sir, Give the Gentleman a chair. 
ow, does Mylady do? Sit down a little; or take 3 
nd believe ſhe is well. She was] chair. 

well ſince I ſaw her. Indeed I cannot. 
I; ſhe — come back from You are in great haſte. 
' the country Will you be g6ne ſo ſdon 
' il Yes, Sir. Yes, Sir, I am obliged to go 

How long, has ſhe been in the] home again. 

'»W country? [ came 6nly to know how you 

She has been there but a fort-] did. 

night. Farewell, Sir, I 2 you for 
How long 1s ſhe in town ? your viſit. . 
Since laſt tueſday, wedneſday, 
tharſday , &c. | B 
nere ſhe is a c6ming. | Dialogue II. 


Madam, I am your moſt obedi- : 
ent ſervant; how have you] At Bredkfaſting and Walking. 
done, fince I ſaw you ? 

A'lways very well; but now 1|Sir, are you for breakfaſting , 


am indifferent! well. or will you breakfaſt, Sir? 
I was a little indiſpaſed, or 6ut] Have you already breakfaſted ? 
of 6rder laſt night. Not yet. 


Truly, hat I am very ſorry for, Do you love tea, or coffee ? 

What ails you then ? what's your That's [2 one to me; what you 
diſeaſe , or diſtmper ? 

I had the ch6lic ; but now I am © Sir, drink ſome diſhes of | 

a little better. coffee. 

That's very good, . (Ine do you like the coffee ? 
4 does 2 ſiſter do? It is very good. I like it very 
She is obliged to you, ſheſ well. 
is very well; ſhe will bel Do not turn down, the cup yet. 
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| citched cold yeſterday, and] to ſee her Af day ; I have o 
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Yon muſt drink ſ6me diſhes 
more. | 

No, Sir, I have drunk en6ugh'; 
otherwiſe I ſhall not be able 
to eat a bit at dinner. 

Till dinner - time you will have 
a good ſtomach again, 

Now let's take a turn inthe Au- 
garden. 

Will you be pleaſed to come 
along, with us? 

You will do me a great favour, 
to let me enjoy your eompany 
the longer. | 

Then let's go and hire a coach. 

There is a hackney - coach. 

There is a hackney - coachman. 

Coachman ! | 

Your pleaſure, Sir, 

Are you hired ? 

No, Sir, whither would you 

have me drive? 

Turn your coach, 

Open the door, and cirry us to 
the Augarden. How much 
muſt you have? 

Two picees of twenty, 


That's too much; I'll give you} 


one pigce. | 

No, Sir; it is too little, 

If you will not do for half a fl6- 
rin, I ſhall pitch upon an- 

öther. 

Step into the coach, 

Stop here. 

Have you any büſineſs here ? 

Have a little patience, 

But, Sir, time goes away. 

Do not trouble yourſelf about 
that, 

No you * long ? 

No, I will retirn preſently. 

There's your money. 

I muſt have more. 

[ ſhall give no more. 

But conlider, Sir, I have lofi 
fo much time by your ſtaying 
fo long at that houſe, 


| 


| 
| 


e * 4 
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I did not ſtay long; 1 belicwſWit is 
half, a flöôrin is enough for ſuc Wit g. 


2 little arr G0. tos 
Then I muſt be content again Nou 

my will. t cal 
What a beautiful proſpet is that, M no 
and what fine allies! _ Don 
What a pleaſant place this is! Lou 
How fit for ſtudy! m 
Here are three large walks: Pray 


Let ns ſtrike into that wood, WLet 
or let's go into that grove. It 1 

I am quite charmed with this Are 

| Garden, Ta! 

I like it moͤre than the Prater. JW No 

To be ſure , Sir, there's a greit W Wh 
difference, | 0 

There is no compariſon. Ab 

The ſhade here is much cooler, 

| and the Allies are ſo thick, WW Th 

| that the rays of the ſun cannn! { 
ierce through the trees, and 
eſides they are ſa well plant- 

ed, and ſet in fo g60d an 

order , that the eye 1s quite 

raviſhed.” 

Here are likewiſe the fineſt 

people of the town to be ſeen, 

all dreſt very neat and fathion- 

able; nor is here ſo much 

duſt as in the Prater, where 

all people of faſhion are hidden 

in coaches, and every thing 
ſeems to be in a hürry. 

I never go there, except there 
be a firework. 

I believe there 1s the Emperor 
a walking, 

Yes, Sir, it is he. 

Let's take off our hats and make 
a bow, 

What is it a clock? 

See by your watch, what a clock 
IT 18. 

It is nine a clock? 

How , Sir can it be ſo late ? 

It is upon the ſtroke. 


#4 #. Aa 


| 


It is near nine a clock, 


It 


ink 
tat, 


81 
* 


iin is nine paſt. 
> 
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It grows warm, let us go in 

town again. 

You go too faſt. 

t cannot follow you, oy I can- 
not keep pace with you. 

Don't go ſo faſt. 

You are a ſorry walker, or foot- 


man, ; | 
Pray; go a little ſöftlier. 
Let's reſt a little. | 
It is not worth while. | 
Are you weary? | 
Jam mightily weary, or tired. 

Now we are 1n town. Bk. 

When ſhali I have the honour 


of ſeeing you again ? | 


About ſeven and a half in the 
evening. 

Then we ſhall take a turn on 
the ramparts. 


Dialogue III. 
At Dinner, 


Is it dinner - time? 

Not yet. a 

Dinner was put off to- day till 
one a clock. 

At what a clock do you uſe to 
go to dinner? 

At twelve a clock. ; 

Pray, Sir, take a dinner with 
us "to-day. | 

＋ the table - cloth, or ſpread 

e table. 


The el6th is laid or the table is 
ſpread. 

Serve up, or ſet on the meat. 

Set the ſalt - ſeller and plates 
upon the table. | 

Set the chairs in 6rder round 
the table, and put cuſhions on 
them. 

Here wants a cover. 


| 
. 


i 
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napkins and a towel to dry 
dur hands on, | 
Call for dinner, and tell Mr. N, 
we all ſtay for him, 

Sir, I invite you to dinner 6nly 
to enjoy your good company. 

I ſhall entertain you with mean 
are. | 
Is dinner not ready yet? 

Yes, Sir, it is already ſerved 
up, or the meat 1s on the 
table, Y 
Well let us ſay 
Sit down 
table. ; 
Why do not you fit down in 
the firſt place ? I will not 
ſütfer you to ſit at the lower 
end of the table. 

'Tis all -6ne. 1 

Let's forbear c6mpliments , I 


grace. 
» lor take a place at 


* 


pray. 0 
Let 4 live freely together. ; 
What do you 16ve better , hous® 

hold or white bread ? 

I 16ve brown bread better, 
Boy, bring ſome new hous- 
hold bread. | 
Shall I cut you ſ6me of the ups 
per or under- eruſt? 


[As you pleaſe. 


This bread is ſtale , mouldy; &e. 


{Give us ſ6me 6ther bread.- 
Shall I help you to ſ6me capon, 


chicken or wood - cock? 

Sir, I ſhall be ſo free as to help 
myſelf. 1 
Sir, you eat and drink nothing. 
as uh; the Gentleman ſ6me 

rink. Fill a glaſs of wine, 
or ale. Fill it up to the brim, | 
You muſt drink a bumper, r 
you muſt drink it up. 4 
Sir, I drink your health, 
To yoor health. 
My fervice to you. 
I thank you, Sir. 


Boy, bring knives, forks, ſpoons, 


K 


Ill pledge you er do you reaſon, | 
4 But, 


I52 _ Familiar Dialogues, 
But, Sir, you don't eat. - 


J eat with all my heart. 
E at what you love beſt. 


| 


Eat ſome rädiſhes to whet your 


ſtomach, 
Drink about. | 
Sir, you are a good carver; you 
carve to all, and eat nothing 
yourſelf, 

Take away this diſh , and ſet 
on the other. | 
The deſſert , or fruit is very 
1 Soon „it anſwers all the reſt. 

Rl 


ave dined ſo much, that I 


| ſhall not be able to eat any 
afternoon's lünchion. 


I think every b6dy has d6ne. 
If Aha bödy has done, let's Beat up the feather-bed , and 
- 0 


riſe 
coffee. a 
Take away. Let us give thanks. 
Sir, I am infinitely obliged to 
you for your excellent diner. 
You make me bluſh. I aſk your 
pardon for having entertained 
you no better. 


Dialogue IT, 
At Going to Bed. 


m the table and drink 


Night comes on, It grows dark. 
It grows towards night. 

It 1s very late, It 1s time to go 
to bed. 

At what time do you uſe to go 
to bed? 


At midnight, 


That's very late ; I go to bed 
at ſun-ſet. 

That's too ſoon. 

I go to bed betimes. 


And when do you riſe, oy get 


up? 
At ſix a clock. 


Half an hour paſt, or after ſix 
a clock. 


Do you lie alone ? 


| 


No, Sir, Mr. N. lies with me, 
or 1s my bedfellow. - 

I am very ſleepy, or quite aſleep, 

Why will not you go to bed? 
I believe you are afraid of 
ſprights, or you fear ſprights, 

No, Sir, tis becauſe the bed ig 
cold. | 

Get it warmed, 

Betty, take the warming pan, 
and warm my bed, 

III go to bed, you may ſit up 
as long as you will or pleaſe, 

Have you made my bed, or 
1 bed made? 

My bed is ill made; make it up 
again, 


' give me a night-cap. 

Boy , help me pull off my coat, 
my ſhoes, and ſt6ckings. - 
Lay my breeches and all my 
clothes in order , that I may 
preſently find them 1n the mor- 

ning. 

Snuff the candle. 

Put out the candle, that it may 
not take fire, whilſt we are 
aſleep. 

Call me to-m6rrow betimes, Will 
you remember to wake me? 

Ves, Sir, I will not fail. 

At what time ſhall I wake you? 

Before break of day. Don't for- 
get to prepare the tinderbox. 

There is no tinder in it, and F 
all the matches are gone, or : 

1 


loſt; The ſteel and flints are 
alſo good for nothing. 
Then bid the maid make ſome 
tinder and buy new matches, 
flints and a ſteel. - | 
Give me the chamber-pot. | 
Why do you leip 6ut of the bed? 
I muſt go to the cloſe-ſtool. 


Put on your ſhoes leſt you catch 
cold, 


What 


At ſix a clock. 
went to bed ſo late laſt night, 
A e- 


If you will not riſe, I will pull 


f 


* 
t ” 
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What noiſe do IT hear? | 
Sime body kn6cks at the door. 
It is very dark yet. 


Dialogue V. 


44 Riſing in the Morning, and 
Drdſſmg one's fa” ; 


Who knöcks at the door? Who 
is there ? | 

It is I. : 

Your name , Sir, 

My name 1s Smith. 

O'pen the door. 

The door 1s bolted , or locked. 

Stay a little, 1 mult fetch the 
9 

Good morrow , Sir. How ! you 
are a bed ſtill? Awake. 

I am awake. You waked me. 
Riſe, up, up! It is time to riſe. 
It 18 broad day. 
What a clock 1s 1t ? 
It 1s half an hour paſt, or after 

eight. 
Is it p6ſſible ? I was faſt a ſleep. 
I am going to riſe. I am riſing. 
I ſhall riſe immediately. 
What time do you viſe to riſe at? 


that I could not get up 
times to-day. 

How 16th 
You are a lazy oh 

For my part; I think the mör- 
ning-ſleep 1s the beſt of all. 


of your bed-cloths. 
You ſee I am riſing. - 
Boy, reach, or bring me my 
night-gown, or m6rning-gown, 


2 Familiar Dialogues: 
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Make haſte to dreſs yourſelf. 
What! do you dreſs yourſelf in 
the bed? 


[That's the faſhion. 


A fine foſhion indeed! 


ſhirt, 

That is not clean , it is foul, 

Theſe ſcekings have holes in 

8 . N them a little. 
ring my wig (perriwig) a little 
bap, or my waſh-ball, the 

towel , my comb, the baſan 

| to waſh my hands in, and my 

handkerclief, 

L cannot find your handkerchief. 

It is in my coat-pocket. 

Which comb will you have me 

bring, the ivory-comb, the 

b6x-comb or hôrn- comb? 

The ivory- comb. 

S6me bödy has broken five or 
* ſix teeth out of it. 

My hands are dirty. 


I muſt waſh my face, my hands 


and my mouth. 
That croſs wench has brought 
me no clean water, 
My drawers are unſöwn. , 
Sow them again. 


Have you a needle and thread 2 


Yes, but I have no thimble. , 
Go then and look for 6ne. 
Where are w7 ſlippers ? 
Under the bed. 


ou are to riſe ! [1 ſee but one; the .6ther is a 


great way under the bed. 
Take a ſtick and reach 1t. 
Give me my coat. 
Which coat will you pleaſe to 
put on to-day, the green of 
red one? 
{Which I had on yeſterday. _ 
Bruſh my hat clean, it is all 


my ſtockings and garters. 
Which — 2 the filk , or 
thread ones, 


K 


diſty, and full of hair. 
Bring my razors, and warm me 
ſome water, 


All 6ne , bring which you will.| My razors do not cut well; they 
| | 


5 e muſt 


4 
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Bid the maid bring me a clean 


" - 
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muſt be gte und. Carry 
to the grinder to-day, 

I will not fail. 

I have cut myſelf; I am a fim- 
bler. i 

You bleed, Sir. 

It is no matter, oy it matters not, 
or that's nothing ; it will not 
be ſeen, 

Get you ont a little, till I have 
put on my ſhirt 3 after that 

ou may "come in again, 

Where is the hair-dreſler ; is he 
not come yet. 

He has been here an hour ſince, 
and left word he wonld come 
again, 

Give me my glöves 5 hat, ſword, 
cane and cloak, | 

Here they are. 


them 


Dialogue VT. 


Between two Friends, 

| | 

Sir, I take the liberty to come, 
or wait upon you , and pay 
you my reſpects in your new 
0dging. | 

Sir, you do me a great favour; 
you are very welcome, and 1 
moſt humbly thank you. 

I ſind you very well 16dged here. 

1 am I6dged conveniently ; well 

enough for the price. 

V hat do you pay a year? 

Six hundred florins, 

That 1s not dear; that's very 
cheap. 3 

You have then the whole ſtory 

for yourſelf and your family. 

Yes, i: - 

How many rooms 1 ou? 

J have eight, namely a drawing 
room, a parlor, a dining-room, 
a bcedchamber or alcove , a 


(After I have bought them in 


„ 
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| for my man , and a chamhy 
for my maid-ſervants, and he. 
ſides a kitchen, a cellar. ang 
| A gärret. | 

{[ ſee you are very well fiirniſh 
ed, and your lödging is on 
the beſt place of the town; 
— have likewiſe a gvod pri. 
pect; in ſhort there 15 n6thing 
wanting for a Gentleman like 
ou. 


— 


Does all this furniture belong ty 


ou ? , 

To be. ſure, Sir, 

Did you buy' all thoſe things? 

Yes, truly, they were not g. 
ven me, | 

You have a fine library and two 

globes there, 

How do you get your books 

. bound ? 


ſheets, or boards, I get fome 
bound in ſheep's, - 6thers in 
calf's or turkey - leather , and 
the reſt ſtitched or ſowed. 
Moſt of them are gilt on the 
lèaves and back, and titled. 
Did you buy* thoſe two globes? 
No, Sir, they were left with me 
for ſix ducats, that were owing 
to me. 

They are not worth ſo much. 

[ would ſell them for half the 
money, if I could get rid of 
them. 

Do you know the uſe of them? 
Pretty well I wiſh I knew more. 
I hear, you are likewiſe kille! 
in muſiek. +, 

Yes, Sir, but I have not pric- 
tiſed it a great while, : 
You play upon the german flute, 
and violin ; pray let-me hear 
you play upon this inſtrument, 
It is not in tune. I muſt put it 
in tune, 


ſtudy, a nurſery, a by'- room 


L 16ve this inſtrument excèeding- 
; Iy » 


be br. bf ed — AQ — 2 
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4 ; 
ly, and you play like a vir- 
tuòſo. ; 

But you have not been in my 
drlor yet; will you be plea- 
ed to come in and ſee it? 

With all my heart, 

This room I like beſt , on ac- 


count of its proſpett, whichlgs 


is better here than in iny other. 

Is this your picture here! 

It is ſo. : 

pray, by whom was it drawn? 

By Mr. Why" do you aſk? 
ow do you like it? | 

It is incomparably well done, 

I never ſaw two faces more alike, 

It is like you, 

] = mightily pleaſed with it 
too. 

Iwill not trouble you any 16n- 
ger, Sir. I have the hönour 
to recommend myſelf to you. 

Farewell, Sir, till I have the 
honour of ſeeing you again. 


Dialogue VII. 
To 4 Inquire ifter (ne. 


Who 1s that Gentleman ? 
He 1s an Engliſhman. 
I took him for a Frenchman, 
Then you miſtook. , 
Where does he live? 
In the Carinthian, or Italian 
ſtreet, 
Does he keep houſe ? . 
No, Sir, he lives in lodgings. 
At whoſe houſe does he l6dge? 
He 16dges at Mr. Smith's, at 
the ſign of the Savage, in the 


ſecond ſtory, or two pair of 


ſtairs. 
H6w old is he? 
I believe he is five and twenty 
* years old. 

do not take him to be ſo old. 


Famſliar Dialogues. - 


Is he married? AN 
No, Sir. 


* Ty 


Are his father and mother alive 
His mother is alive ſtill, but his 
father is dead theſe two years. 
Has he 5ny brothers and ſiſters ? 
He has two brothers and a ſiſter, 
his ſiſter married? 
es, Sir, 
To whom 2 
To Mr, N. 
She was a rich match then, or 
a great ſirtunc ? ; 
She had twenty thouſand florins 
for her portion. 
Is ſhe handſome ? 
She is not ugly. She is pretty 
enough; ſhe is a little pitted 
with the ſmall pox, but ſhe 
has an infinite deal of wit, 
or ſhe is very witty. 
Pray tell me, the Gentleman we 
ſpeak of, does he ſpeak well 
Engliſh ? | 
He ſpeaks it very well, 
Although he be an engliſhman, 
he ſpeaks french, italian, ſpa- 
niſh and german, | 
How came he to be miſter of fo 
miny languages? cd 
He has a hippy memory , and 
has been a good traveller, 
He has been two years at Paris, 
ſix months in Italy, a year at“ 
Madrid, and a year ana a half 
he is in Germany. ö 


” 
# 


{Is it long ſince you know him ? 2 


It is about three months , fince 

1 had the hönour to be firſt 
acquainted wich him. 

Where came you acquainted with 
him ? * 

[I got acquainted with him at Mi- 
ano's. * 

He is of a fine proper ſize, nci- 
ther too tall, nor too lo W. 

He goes alwavs very neat, and 


He cannot be much younger. 


| dreſſes very well. 


How 
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How is he called? 
He is called Iſlington. ; 
I ſhall make you acquainted with 
him. 
I ſhall be obliged to you for it. 
When will you have us go and 
Wait upon him ?- 
When you plcaſe. 


At what a clock may one ſee} 


- him at home? 
J can ſee him at any time, for 
he is my intimate friend, 
Let's go then and ſee him to- 
 m6rrow morning. 
With all my heart, when is it 
convenient for you? 
When you can ſpare time. 
Adieu, Sir, I wiſh you a g6od 
night. 
I with you the ſame and am 
your ſervant. 


Y 6. 


* | 


Is Mr. Iſlington at home ? 

No, Sir, he 1s not at home, or 
within, 

How long is he gone out? 

He is but juſt gone out. 

Did he lcave word, when he 
ſhovild come home ? 

7 ſaid nöthing when he went 

ut, 

He left word , that he ſhould 

be back within an hour. 
If you will give yourlelE the 

trouble to come again, 'tis like- 

ly you will find him at home. 

Pray, tell him that I was here 
to wait upon him, and that I 
ſhall call upon him an6ther 

time, becauſe I have ſ6me- 
thing of conſequence to tell 


Md: 
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| Dialogue VIII. 


| Of News. 


What news is there ? 

What's the beſt. news ? 

What news is there abroad? 

Do you hear any news , or what 

F news do you hear ? 

'T know none. None at all. 

T have heard no news. 

What do they ſay about town, 
or abroad ? 

There is no talk of any thing. 

Did you hear any thing of the 
war ? 

There's a talk of a fiege-; they 
ſay G. is beſieged. 

[They ſay they have raiſed the 


| fiege, but that report has pro. 
vEd falſe. 


From whom have you it? 


{I have it from g60d hands, 
Dialogue IX, 
Ta Write a Letter. 


Is not this poſt-day ? 

Why\? 

Beeauſe I have a letter to write. 

Whom do you write to ? 

To my Father, 

In what country is he? 

He is in Saxony. 

Give me a ſheet of fine dutch 

| paper, a pen and a little ink. 

Step into my eloſet, you'll find 
upon the table all what you 
have occaſion for, 

There aye no pens. 

There are ſome in the ink-horn, 
or ſtindiſh. _ 

They are good for nöthing. 

Thera are ſ6me 6thers. 


him. 


| 
| pens? There are quills. 


Will you be pleaſed to make me 


Give me your pen- knife. 
How 


If 


1 
4 


Ii make them my own way, 


* N <<» * 

Y * * 11 * 

8 * 4 

1 | > K „ x : 
* | 


Haw do you make pens ? | 
| 
This pen is not bad; it is pret- 


tf g60d, 

Will you make me a picket of 
this jetter and this pamphlet ? 

What ſeal will you have me put 
to it? d 

Take my coat of arms, or my 
cy pher. 

a little, I have forg6t 


But 4 ol 
to ſubſcribe it. 


What day of the month is this ? 
The twclfth, the laſt, 
Fold up, or make up that letter, 


FLY * — 
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My deſign , I aſſöre you, is n6- 
thing elſe but to . and dine 
with a friend. 

Have you promiſed him ? for 
6therwiſe I world deſire you 
to come and dine with me; 
for I hope I am of the num 

| ber of your ſriends, 

No, I have not promiſed him, 
as I remember, 

Shall we dine together then ? 

With all my heart, I deſire n6- 
thing elſe , but to enjoy the 
company of ſo g6od a friend 
as you are; but I am afraid I 


] 


Put the . to it. 
Make up the cover and ſeal it. 
What wax ſhall I put to it ? 
Put either black, ar red, fo 
matter which, : | 
May not I put wafers to it? 
'Tis all 6ne. 
Have you put the date? 
Yes, vir. | 
Have you no ſand, or powder? 
There is the ſandbox , or pov/der- 
box. : | 
You may likewiſe dry' your wri- 
ting with blotting paper. 


Boy carry this letter to the poſt ; 
there is the money; go quickly 
and make haite back again. 


Dialogue XN. 
To Go to an Inn, 


Sir, I am glad to meet with 
you ſo happily. 

And I am likewiſe overjoyed to 
ſte you fo well. . 
From whence do you c6me in 

ſuch a heat? 
I come from a friend of 


| 
| 
| 


ſhall be troubleſome to you. 

ot in the leaſt, Sir, you can» 

not do me a greater kindneſs. 

And it will be the greateſt ſatis- 
faction to me in the world to 
enjoy your converſation, 

What inn ſhall we go to? 

Where you think belt. 

Will you pleaſe to go to the 

Swan, or to the Hanting-Horn 
here hard by'? 

'Tis all 6ne to me: be pleaſed 
to walk before, I will fol- 
low yo immediately. 

Well, 1 'll go then to ſhow you 
the way, that we may loſe no 
more time. 

Maſter, can we have a room 

here ? | 


{Yes, Gentlemen, there are rooms 


enough. 


| Pray, ſhow us, whither we ſhall 


0, 

w at röom will you be pleaſed 
to have, backwards or for- 
wards ? 

A backroom, that we may talk 
more freely together , for in 
the forerooms there are too 
many people. N 

But, Gentlemen, there 1s àl a- 


What deſign are you upon, may | dy 


| I know it? 


a foreroom here, where 
there is no b6dy ; and if you, 


will 


— — —̃ —ꝛ—ꝓ——ʃ⅛ — 


- Yes, but bring the beer, or ale 
' To your health , Sir. 


I will pledge you preſently. 
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will have it, I ſhall let no Sir, I 'll eat of theſe pullety. 


body come in. 


Well, Landlord, ſo much the 


better, if we can have a room, 
that goes out in the ſtreet. So 
we may ſee what people pals 
by', and we ſhall not think 
the time fong. 

Landlord, have you any thing, 
that is good to cat ? 

I witl find ſömething for you, 
let me alone for that, you ſhall 
be accommodated, as you ought 
to be, 

Well, let us lay our ſwords by. 

Make haſte a little, pray , Land-, 


lord, for I am very hungry. Gentlemen, it is not ſo muck 
Have you not breaklaſted yet ', worth, I am ſorry I had no 


Les, but it is a great while ſince; 
for I never go out before I 
have drunk me diſhes of 
chffee or tea, or cat ſyme blit- 

tor and a bit of bread. ; 

Truly, you do not amiſs, Sir; 
after that rate you can ſtay 
well cnough till dinner. | 

I am of the fame opinion. 

There 1s white bread and brown, 
chooſe which you pleaſe. 

I cat houſhold bread. | 

Sweet-heart , bring ſome ſalt and 
müſtard here, 

Go and fetch a bottle of good 
old Auſtria-wine. 

Get the gläſles well waſhed, or 
rinſed. | 

Will you not plcaſe to have ſome 
beer too ! | 


before the wine. b | 


Sir, I am your molt humble ſer- 
vant, 


Hold, the glaſs is too full, pour 
but a little again. 
Taſte of this diſh. 
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Here are partridges, w60d-cogky 
pheaſants , quails , larks, p. 
geons, thrkeys, gèeſe and duck 


Are fiſh dear here? 1 
No, God be thanked ; for then wel 
is no ſcarcity of in- and uu be 
landiſh fiſh. Here are carl I! 
pikes, ſtockliſhes, oyſters, her be 
kings; &e. | Wh: 
Sir, take a bit of this ſauſage w 
| to make you taſte your wine be 
Squ+$eze your lemon upon tha The 


ſauſage. 
Ländlord, we thank you kindly 
| . for our good entertainment. 


etter for you, 

Lindlord, bring the reckoning; 
how much muſt we pay a head 
here? Ha 

It is no more than a rſxdollar 
a perſon. 

We ſhall be your ciſtomers for b 
the future. "ep: Th 

Gentizmen, I moſt himbly thank i 
you; pray, do me the favour WI 


to call in here öftener. Six 
We will not fail, Farewell, Th 
L 

Dialogue XT, * 

To Ilire a Lodging. % 
Miſtreſs , have you a room, f | 
chamber to let ? Tr 
Ves, Sir, what chamber would ] 
you pleaſe to have ? W 


One pair of ſtairs , or in the W 
firſt ſtory; let me ſee it. | 
Yes, Sir, will you give yourſelf 
the trouble to walk up? 
This is the room and there 5 I 
the cl6ſet, both very lightſom. H 
What do you aſk for it 


How will you take it, Sir, bf Si 
K or by the year? V 


| the mon 


Shall I help you to a bit of this 
hare * 


By 


5 bl ap hs ©: Me 
K * E K a * 
* « * 


zy the month. | 
Tis twH dücats a month, 
Will not half a ſovereign do? 
No, Sir, I never had leſs than 

1 a{k you. | | 


- Well, I give you two dicats, } 


becaule it is ſo well farniſhed. 
Il go, fetch my things, and 
be here preſently again. | 

What's the name of this ſtreet ? 
what ſign is it, that hangs out 
1 þ ' 

The. ſtreet is the Ttalian - Street, 
and the ſign of the Horſe. 


Dialogue XII, 
Of Buying and Selling. 


What will you buy', Sir? 

Have you any good cloth ? 

Yes, Sir , of the beſt in town. 

Show me a piece of good cloth, 
black or coloured, ; 

There is a very fine elöth, Sir, 
if you will like the colour. 

What's this a yard ? 

Six florins and ſixteen groats. 

That's a mad prize; but do you 
know, III give you five florins 
and eleven groats, a 

Upôn my word I cannot give it, 
it colts me more. 

There are five flörins and three 
pieces of ſeventeen. 

Truly, I cannot give it for that 
prize, ; : 

Will you take fix florins ? 

Well i will not ſtand on ſo ſmall 
a matter , or difference, I hope 
2 will be my cuſtomer ano- 

ther time, ; 

I will with all my heart. 

How many your will you have 
me cut off? 

Six. There is your money. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


, | 
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Yes, Sir, if there be ſome b6- 
dy, or porter here about. 


that Gentleman to his 16dging, 
Dialogue XIII. 
With a Taylor. 
Maſter, I have occaſion. for a 
new ſuit of clothes for the w 1- 


ter, but it muſt be faſhionable, 
Have you bought the cloth al- 


| ready ? 


Yes, there it is. 


ou are very tall and corpu- 
ent. 
I beg your pardon, there's en6uglr 
in conſcience, I never had 
more, 


büttons? 

Yes; but what büttons do you 
think I ought to take? 
Plain f(Ik-buttons, Sir, as it is 


buttons are out of faſhion a 
long While; when will you 
have it ? | 
The ſooner, the better. 
You ſhall have it next week, 
and very well done, I aſſure 
* you, Sir; for I have wrought 
or the beſt of our Gentlemen 
| theſe ten years. : 
Well, do well, and be as g60d 

as your word. ! 
I will not fail, Sir. 

* ©. 
* 


Where is my ſuit ? 
"Tis not made yet. 
You ſhall work no l6nget for 


me, 
When ſhall 1 have it 2 


Will you have it carried home? |Next week, 


N. 


Here, h6neſt man, go along with _ 


Sir, there's hardly en6ugh , for | 


Mult 1 find the lining , filk ant. 


the faſhion now ; for gold- 


o * * 
© * RF L 
, - enn 
* : . 
” * 0 7 * 
F 9-0 I 
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No ſoner? | Dialogue XV 
Tis imp6ſſible. -__ + N 
You have had my ſuit a great| With a Liundreſt, or Waſher. 
while. woman. 
. not my fault. 1 : 4 
Did not you promiſe to let me Lindlad can you hel 
have it this week ? | a yaw! RU Shar? 
To promiſe, and to be as göod Yes, Sir, there is 6ne beldw 
as 6ne's word, are two things.] that I know. 
Why then do you promiſe ? Let her c6me up. 
Sir, 6ther -people will be ſerved; Miſtreſs, what muſt 1 give you 
as well as you. | to waſh my linnen ? 
And I as well as 6thers; my How will you have it waſhed, 
money is as good as theirs, | Sir? 
'Tis / impoſſible to pleaſe every| By the piece, by the month or 
body. 3 by the year? 
If you don't . | op. to- By the year. 
mörrow, it ſhall be the laſt My loweſt rate is twenty flörins. 
time you have worked for me.] Well, I am willing to Fee you 


I will certainly not fail, you] what you aſk. But I exped 
Thall have it. to have my linnen well waſhed, 
Pray, do it with care; for you 
Dlalogue XIV. mult know I am a little nice 
in this particular. 
With a Sbue - maker. Sir, you will have no cauſe to 
complain, 
Miſter, have you äny ſhoes, that] Tell t 8 and I ſhall ſet 
will fit me? them dbwn, 
I'll ſee, if you pleaſe to fit down See now , whether I have the 
a. little. _ right number; whillt I read do 
What ſhoes. will you be pleaſed] you teli. 
to have? 'Tis all right. | ; 
Good , ſtrong ſhoes, for it is Pray, ſee you tear nothing. 
extremely dirty. But above all, take care you do 
Wooden, or lcithern heels ? not change my Wnnen. You 


Leithern, to be ſiire; for the] ſee how it is all marked. | 
wooden heels are g6od. for|Sir , do not trouble yourſel? in 
nothing in foul weather. the leaſt about it. 

Here is a pair, that will fit you.] When ſhall I expect my l{1nen? 

They are too little, they will You ſhall have it ſaturday night 


inch my feet. at frirtheſt. 
| at do you think of theſe? | | 
I do not like them , they are Dialogue XVI. 
clowniſh ſhoes. | 
There are better 6nes. Between an Engliſhman and 
What's the prize of them? a German, 
Five pieces of ſèventeen is the ; 
6rdinary prize, Do you underſtind the Engliſh 


There they are. tongue ? Not 
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Not very well. Yes, Sir, unleſs your commands 
But you will {Gon learn it; for} detain me. | 
I have obſerved that all Ger-JI will not take you off from ou 
mans are able of learning our} buüſineſs. | 
Aer ze in a 8 _ _—_ Dial XVII 
other roreigners commonly do. 7 | 
know the reaſon of it, beciuſe * 
in the Engliſh are a great ma-“ To Go to Ste 4 Fliy, 
2h words and phraſes reſem- 4. 523% 1:68 
bling the German; and I be-[They ſay there is a play acted 
heve they originally derive} to-day, esd! 
from it. 55 Is it a comedy, a trigedy, as 
I am of the ſame opinion. I ſup-] opera, or a farce? 74" $36 
poſe you have been at London{It is a tragedy. 
a great while ? | _ {What's its name? 
No, Sir, I never have been in King Lear. 7 EovHy 
England. I have learnt the] Who is the author of it? 
nM engliſh language in Germany.|Shakeſpear. 1 or; vl} 
du From whom did you learn it „Is this the firſt time it is ded? 
28 or who was your Maſter? No, Sir, it is already the flxth. 


Fo 


d From Mr. ſuch - a- one, How did 'it take 6very time it 
u How miny months have you| was repreſented ? | 
ef learned? It was ated with univerſal ap- 
Six months. plauſe. 5 
o You ſpeak it very well. Shakeſpear is an author, that it 
I underſtind it better, than II already famous for many other 
+ can ſpeak. - trigedies, eſpecially for Prigcs 
Did you. pay your, Maſter by the} Hamlet. * 1) VG 
. month or by 16ſſons ?_ Shall we go and ſee it? 
» B By leſſons, I paid him two dii-|With all my heart. | 
cats for ſixteen leèſſons. Shall we go into a box? 
Did he come Every day ? I would rather go into the Noble- 
Yes, Sir. pit, becauſe the | c6mmon- 
Have you no acquaintance with} pit is always too full of people, 
any Enghiſhman? _ {How do you like that mulick ? 
No, Sir, none at all. IMethinks, it is very fine, 


© I will make you acquainted with The boxes and gilleries are full 
Mr. N. and 6ther engliſh} already , and as you ſe, we 
Gentlemen. are very much crowded in the 
If you will pleaſe to do me that] pit. TRA 3,9 
vour, I ſhall be obliged to} The b6xes are full of ladies, I 
ou. never ſaw the houſe ſo full. 


en will you c6me and ſeeſ But the curtain is drawing, let 

me again? | 

Whenever you pleaſe, 

1 ſhall be glad to ſee you a 
any time. 

Are you in hae to go 3 


us hear. 5 
The play is d6ne , let's retürn 
home, ; E 

H6w did you like it? 
L like it exceedingly well. 'Tis 


4 4 


let is to be Exhibited. 
Tun I will not fail to go there 


Dark, N honeſt friend, is this 


Not at all, except in the night. 
Pray — Chow me the Way a In 
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6ne of the beſt tragedies. Mr. 


Shroeé ger has performed his part have been 2 and hanged 


He is undoub- 


mi * well. 
ted] ne of tie beſt players] That's n6thing , there are 
ing] high-way-men than they, 


ermany. I believe 

=y him If conld not have 

Acted his part better than Mr, 
Shroéder has d6ne. - 

Next week they ſay Prince Ham- 


1 0 and ſee Mr. Br6ckman 

the part of Hamlet. 

He is a player not inferior to Mr. 
Shroeder. Our theater can be 
proud of having two ſuch fa- 


mous players. 
are the envy of all the| 


theaters in Germany. - 
Dialogue XVIII. 


To Aſk the Way, 


to — ? 

Ver. 5 Sir, , ſtrait forward , till 
you come to that high tree 
— you muſt take to the left 

an 

How many miles is it from 
hence? | 

Two miles and a half, | 


Is it not dangerous to travel 
here ? 1 


Famdfliar Dialogues. 
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3 


that; for thoſe that did 


ſmece. 


Dialogue XIX. 


Betuden 4 Gentleman and 4 Pep 
x maſter, 


Have you god horſes? 
Whith&r will you go? 

I will go to —. 

Yes, Sir, we have very goo 
| ones. 
Where are they ? 

I will ſhow them to | 
How many muſt you aro 

I muſt have two. 


| Will you have a guide! 


Yes, help me to one, 

How much do you take a day! 

I take — 

What muſt the guide have ? 

He muſt have —. 

When muſt you have the horſes ! 

To-morrow morning at five a 
clock. 

They ey ſhall be ready, 

Sir, I'll give you Earneſt, 

Give ns g60d ſaddles. 

You ſhall have ſöme of the belt, 

Will you ſee the guide? 

To-morrow morning will bo 

time enough. 


(py ou for it. 
th all my heart. 


Look whe - Is this the very 


place, hard by _ tree hey 


r6bbed th 6ther day a ric 


\ Dialogue XX. 
| Betwlen 4 Phyſician and « fk 
Perſon, 


merchant and col 4 fel 
deal of m6ney from him 


Let's make haſte to get from] 1 have a 


hence, for fear they do the 
'ame to us. 


No, Sir, there is ne fear for Since ye 
33 + 


Sir, I have ſent for on. 
What ails you, Sir? 


my. ſtomach akes. 
How long is it ſince ? 
day,” SV 


Have 


in in my head; and 


Have 
No, 


1 
ö . 


ed 


my b6dy. 


IT 4 «1... +. 4 
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Have you ſlept to-night? 

No , 1 

Have you any ſtomach F 

None at all. 

Let me feel your pulſe. 

You are in a fever. 

] feel a heavineſs through all 


en. let blood. 15 
1 was let blood laſt week. 
No matter ; to - morrow you 
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So much the bitter. . .. 
You muſt take and6ther 
after to-morrow. - 
I will do whatever 
order me. 
Keep yourſelf warm, 
Does not your un return? 
Ves, Sir, I could willingly eat 
{6mething. - 2 
Well, you may eat of a chicken, 
and drink ſme ſmall beer, 


you will 


mult alſo take phy. ſick. | 
Don't 50 out , keep in bed. 
What diet muſt I keep ? 


Take new - laid eggs and broth. | 


You muſt ſend for a nurſe, if you 
have none. ; | 
Cheer up; I hope you will be 
better to-morrow. - | 
Some body aſks for me; I muſt 
go and viſit a patient. | 
Pray, come and vilit me to- 
'- Morrow. | 
I won't fail. | 
Nurſe , let ſöme b6dy go for a 
ſ{irgeon, | 
Whom will you have ? 


The ſame who has let me bl6od 
laſt week. 


| 50 abroad. 
[Take a little wine- 


Endeavour to reſt, I will c6me 
again to-morrow. ; 


The third V ifis. 


Is all right to-day ? 
I am much better. 


Perfectly well. "7 
In two or thrte days you may 


What wine? White or red 
wine ? 


Which you pleaſe, 


Have you a g6od ſtömach now? 
I am very hun | 


The ſecond Viſit. | 


Are you Imering better? 
Yes, I thank God ; I find my- 
(elf a little better. 
Your fever is gone. i 
Have you been let bl6od ? 
I was let bl6od yeſterday. 
Where is your blöod? 
It is in the window. : 
You muſt be let bl6od again. 
Your bl6od is 6ver hot and cor- 
rupted. 
Did your oy pe work well! 
How many 


Ten or twelve. 


Does your héad ake till ? 
Ne. 


| Who is there ? 0 
loo you call, Madam? 


es, what's a clock ? 


dols have you had ? 


You may eat Ah m6derately. 
I din you? MR N 


Dialogue XXI. 
Between a Lady and ber Maiting- 


woman. 


It is half an hour paſt ten, 

Us it ſo late? 

Yes, Madam. ; 

Well, give me my ſhift, 

It is not warm; I am gang to 
warm it, 


cl6ſet ? . 
A very g60d one. 


22 


1 there a gdod fire in my 


Tu 


Did you Cl leep well laſt night? 
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164 Fanilliar Dialogues, 
Take ere you don't burn my Lace me very tight, er vd 


2 


ſhift. cloſe. © 
Give me my waftcoat and m6rn-{ Where are my rüffles. 
ing-gowyn. Has the taylor brou ht my 6. 
Here they are, Madam. macher, which I Cooke 10. 
Give me my ſlippers, my ſtöck-] ſterda 2 
ings and my girters. No, Madam. 
cannot find the garters. | 200 he {hall have my ciiſtog 
at have you done with them? 1 
or what is bec6me of them? He neglects his cüſtomers too 
I cannot tell. much. 
L60k for them. | Give me my tippet, my gldves, 


I do 160k for them Every where.} my muff, my fan „Ee. 
You leave all things in diſörder.] Give me a clean händkerchief. 
I have found the garters. Sweeten, or perfiume that hand- 
Spread the toilet, and wipe the kerchief. 

"16oking-glaſs a Uttle , it is all] Where is the itch-box 3 


ditty. | There it 1s, Madam. 
Reach me a chair, Open the powder-box. 
Give me my combnng-eioth. Give me the puff to powder my 


Comb my head hair. 
S6ftly ! how do 10 u go to work How do you like me? 
1 believe . ave taken the] Very well, or you look very well 


© kin off my head. Is not m head awry”? 
Give me my head-dreſs, No, Mi 
Give me a pin. Go , and bid the cdachman put 
There is the pin-cuſhion. the hörſes to the coach. 


Give me my 1 ſattin pEtti-] Madam , the coach is ready, it 
coat, my rote-coloured gown,} is before the door. 
and my manteau. Lay up all my clothes , and put 
Help me put my ſtays on, things in 6rder, 


3 


3 


# 
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4SMART SAYINGS. 


1. A Lady being äſked, TE 
ſhe liked a gentleman's ſinging, | 
who. had a very ſtinking breath *? 
The Words are good , ſaid ſhe, 
but the Air ig intdlerable. 

2. The Ditcheſs of Neweaſtle, 
who wrote plays and romances 
in King Charles the Sécond's 
time „ aſked Biſhop Wilkins, 
how ſhe could get up to the 
world in the moon, which he 
had diſcovered ; for as the j6ur- 
ney muſt needs be very long. 
there would be no poſſibili of 
zding through with it, without: 
teſting on the way ? 0b , Mi- 
lam, ſaid the biſhop, as your 
Grice bat built ſo many caſtles in 
the dir, you cannot want a place 
to bait at. 


8. A 
m a country-town , having 
mind to himbug an h6neſt- top-! 


arcel of merry fellows, 
a 


from à n6ighbouring vfllage , 
where he had got exceedingly 
drunk, and taking him off ** a 
his boͤrſe, made pretences. 0 
ng, his p6ckets of what he 
had, but t6ok n6thing from ham, 
and then ſet him up6n his horſe 
again, with his face to the tail, 
The h6rſe well acquainted with 
the way home, carried his ma- 
ſer , ſafe into the yard; where 
the wife, hearing her hiſband's - 
voice, went out with a candle, 
and ſeeing his ſituation, haſtily 
inquired the cauſe. Ab, Mary 
ſaid the farmer, as well as he coùld 
ſpeak „ I bive been robbed and 
mürtbered by a pircel of rogues , 
who bave ſtolen all my money , and, 
what ve xes me more , they bave cut 
my . bead off. 

4. Dr. Heylin, a n6ted author, 
— for his coſmography , 
happened to loſe his way gong 
to Oxford, in thei föreſt of 


ng farmer , - way-laid| him 6ne 
ark evening „ on his return 


PP + CL _ % 
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Whichwood ; and being then 
attended 


- 
- 
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attended by one of his brother's|fellow.,yeplied, Aye , aue, . 
men, the man- earneſtly entreat-Fv&ry bard at the bottom 4 TI win 
ed him to lead the way ; butf#ant you. Which encouraged dhe 
the d6Qtor told him he did not{gentleman to ride very content. 
know the way. What, ſaid thejly down the hill, but in fix ct 
man, bave you written a _—_ even yards 1 » his hork 
tion of the whole world, and cin-Jſunk up to the belly in a bog, 
not find out of this little wood ? which. made the gentleman kick 
5. A traveller, coming intojand whip ,, and curſe and ſwen 
9 kitchin of an inn in a veryjat the feflow, who was ſtill with. 
cold night, ſtöod fo cloſe to thelin hearing ; and to whom be 
fire , that he burnt his boots.jealled out , You country-rogue, dil 
An arch-rogue , who ſat in thefnot you tell me it was bard at the 
chimney- corner, cried out to him, bottom? The ditcher anſwered, 
Sir, youll hurn your 7 % Yes I did; and it is, Sir, but ya 
u 
0 


12 My boots you mean, I ſuppoſe ? are not at the bottom yet. by 4 mile 
aid the gentleman. „Sir, 9. A french marquis being 6ne 
replied the ôtber, they are burnt|day at dinner at Roger Williams's 
already. the famous punſter, was boaſting 
6. A e6untryman inquiring theſof the hippy genius of his m. 
way to Newgate, an arch fel-Jtion, in projet ing all the fine 
low who heard him, ſaid, hemodes and fithions ; particularly 
would ſhow him the way imm&-ſthe roffies , Which , he faid, wer 
_ diately; Do but 975 the kennel ,|the fine ornament to the band , ar an 
ſaid he, to you goldſmith's bop, bad been followed by the 6thn WM why 
and move off with 6ne of the ſilverjnition. Roger allowed what be 1 
tinkarde , and it will bring youſſaid , but obſerved at the ſame I part 
thither preſently, time, That the Engliſh , according ee. 
7. A certain captain, who hade cüſtom, bad made a great improve. bea 
made a greater figure than his ment upön their invention „ be 
income would bear, and his ré- adding a ſhirt to it. imp 
giment not being paid as they! 10. A gentleman on his tri- Mjor 
expetted, was forced to lay downjvels abrodd , had lôdged at . 
art of his equipage. A few days inn, where they made him 21 
fter, walkin the road- ſidef moſt extravagant bill for his en- 
he ſaw one of his ſoldiers louſ-Itertainment, which he diſputed 
ing himſelf under a hedge; What] with the waiter ; but to no pir- 
are you doing there? ſaid the cap-Ipoſe ,, for he found himſelf ob- 
tain. Why, faith, Sir, anſwered|liged to pay it. Juſt as the horſes 
the ſoldier, I an following vyorrÞwere ordered out, the lindlord, 
example; getting rid of part of mywith his uſual civility , came to 
retinue. . with him a god journey 3 and 
8. A Feytleman riding down} while they were talking , the 
a ſteep hill, and being afraid}hoſtler ſtepped up to his maſter, 
the foot of it was boggiſh, cal-jand complained of what damage WT 
led out to a clown, that wasjthe rats had done the preceding 8 
6 
ct 


2 


ditching and aſked him, if itf night. Wöy, are you much troub- 
was hard at the böttom. Thel led with rats, (aid the gentleman, 


a 1 1 


. * 
r : * 


2927 
es, intolerably ! ſaid the innkeeper, [guinea , which is t60 Heber, and 1 


bey do me infinite miſchief. I think, ſean get no body to take it 5 do you 

urned the gentleman , I could ſſee and part with it, ſôme bow of 
ut you in a wiy to get rid of them, ſotber, on the road. Yes, Sir, ſays 
zr, ſays the other, I /boüld be the footman , II endeavour to ge 

b obliged to your Honour. Thereſit. Tagg remonſtrated againſt 
is nothing fo eaſy. and ſo certain as this, as both diſhoneſt and cruel 
bis ſcheme I ſhall tell you , quothſbut the - gentleman 6nly laugh 
he gentleman; Only make themfjat his admonition , and ſaid he 


the 
ent. 


nale me, and not One of them will When they a 
edme to 22 houſe agdin. night, the gentleman called 1 
country-1q 


11. uire being inſſervant, to know if he had pa . 
: ys 
yoaMand wanting his ſervant, cried the man , did it lily. C2 
vile. Wout', Where ts my blockbead? UponJDick, faid the m 4 41 fancy 
ene our ſhoulders , ſaid the lady. {thou art a 4. fort of @ fellow; 
S's 12. A drinken fellow having bur tell me bow. Why, Sir, ſays 
ing ade away with all his g6ods, che footman , the people refuſed it 
m. except his featherbed , Was atſat breakfaſt , and ſo they did where 
ine length obliged to part with that our Honour dined ; but as I had 
o; for. which -being reproved{a grodt to pay at the turnpike , I 
en ey tome friends, Phde! ſays he, bipped it in between the bilfpencey 
am very well, thank heaven, and and the man put it in bis pocket and 
why ſhould I keep my bed? _ Indver ſw it. 253 14M 
13. A gentleman, who was} 16. Adroll fellow , who got a 
parting ſöme people in a fray ,Jlivelihood. by" fiddling at fairs 
received ſo large a cut in his|and abdut the country ,, was ons, 
head that the fürgeon told him{day met by' an acquaintance that 


«6mpany with his ſweet - heart ,fſed off the guinea, Tex, Sir, 


inp6ſſible , ſays the gentleman ,|who accoſted him thus: Bleſs me, 
for if I bad any brdins, this had{what! are you alive? Why not, 
ver baͤppened to me. anſwered the fiddler, did you 
14. One was ſaying, that his|/exd any body to kill me? No , 
great - grandfather, father replies the ofher , but I was told 
and father, died at ſea. Quoth|you were deaf, Aye , ſ% it was Fer 
andther , if I were you I wouldſported, it ſeems , ſays the fiddler, 
never go to ſea. „ aid theſbut I knew it was # lie as ſ00n «a, 
bther, where did your gredt- grand II beard it. > 
father and fatber die? He anſwer-} 17, Two c6untry-attorneys oVer- 
ed, In their beds. Then, ſaid theſtaking a wiggoner on the road, 
irſt, if I were you, I voüld neverjand thinking to crack a Joke, 
zo to bed. | ſupon him, aſked, Why big foreborſe: 
2 A gentleman trivelling|was ſo fat , and the reſt ſo lean? 
with Mr. Tagg, who had a bad The wäggoner kno 
ninea in his p6cket,, called hisſbe limbs of the law, anſwered, 
ervant to the ſide of the poſt-} That bis foreborſe was a 
chaiſe ; Dick, ſays he, bere's a land they veſt were bis ofents, 


e 5 38. 


an 
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ieh an extravagant bill as you baveſknew n6thing of the world. 
to the inn at 


he could ſee his brains. That'sJhad not ſeen him à great while, 


them to 


„„ 
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18. A gentleman in King 
Charles the Second's time, who 
had paid a tedious attendance 
at court , in ſ6liciting a place, 
and after a thouſand prömiſes 
ſeemed as far off as ever, at laſt 

ſolved to ſee the King himſelf. 
_ When introduced, he töld his 

Majeſty what pretenſions he had 
to his favour, and boldly af ked 
For the place juſt then vacant: 
the King hearing his ſtory , told 
him che place was juſt given a- 
w.y. Upon this, the gentleman 
making a very low obedience to 
the King, thanked him miny 

times dver. The King obſervin 
how thankful he was, called 
him again, and aſked the rea- 
fon w 3 he thinked him in fo 
extraordinary a manner when he 
had denied his ſuit. The rither, 
an't pleaſe your Mijefty , replied 
the gentleman, your courtiers have 
kept me here theſe two years, and 
gave me a thouſand put offs , but 
Jour Mijeſty bas ſived me all that 
trouble, and griciouſt) given me 
my anſwer at 6nce. Well, b6neft man, 
ſaid the King, thou / halt have the 
place for thy downright honefty. 

19. A Scotch bägpiper, tra- 
velling into France, 6pened his 
wallet by a w6od-ſide, and ſat 
down to dinner. He had no ſdon- 
er ſaid grace than three wolves 
came about him. To 6ne he 
threw bread, to another , meat, 
till his 1383 was gone; at 
length, he t6ok up his bigpipes 
and began to play ; at which 
the wolves ran away. Dewce 


loved mufick ſo e ſhould baue 
bad it before REELS 

20. Two gentlemen having 
words in a tavern, at length fell 
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to ſtrike his antagoniſt over the 
head, while the 6ther belabour. 
ed 6nly his ſides and ſhoulders, 
after the fray was over , al ked 
the latter , why he did not ſtrike 
upon the head alſo ; 0 Sir, ſaid 
he, sf I bad bit bim over the bead, 
I ſhould have broken my cane. | 
21. A certain door, having 
raiſed a pretty fortune by irre- 
gular practice, was deſirous of 
urchaſing a coat of arms to adorn 
is chariot, and acc6rdingly aſk- 
ed a friend's advice, what he 
conld beſt have for them? Ob, 
doctor, ſaid he, nothing will flu 
you better than three ducks ; and 
let the motto , if * pleaſe , be, 
Quack, quack, quack! . 
| 22. A melting ſermon being 
preached in a c6untry - church, 
all the congregation fell a weep- 
ing , but 6ne man, who bem 
iſked why he did not weep wi 
the reſt? Ob, ſaid he, I belor 
to andther pariſh. 

23. A c6untry'ſquire aſked a 
TC why" he played 
the fool? For the ſime reaſon, 
ſaid he, as you do, out of want; 
you do it for want of wit „ I for 
want of money. ; 

24. Two ſmart fellows riding 
by a c6untryman , who was ſow- 
ing his field, 6ne of them cal- 
led to him with an inſolent air, 
Ton, fdrmer, faid he, it ig your 
buſineſs to ſow , but we reap the 
Fruits of your labour. It it ver) 
ithely you miy, mäſter, for I an 


ſowing bemp. 
take me, ſaid he, bad I known yel 


25. A tivlor ſent his bill to a 
lawyer for 22 the lawyer 
bid the boy tell his maſter, 
he was not rimning I," but 
very buſy at that time. The boy 


to fighting with their canes; a 


comes again, and tells him, he 
— muſt 


obſcrving 6ne of then 


ur- a 


2 - 


ET 
* - - 


muſt needs have the m6ney 
Didft thou tell thy mifter, ſaid the 
wyer, I was not rünning awdy ? 
Tes , Sir, ſaid the boy, but be 
id me tell you, that be was. 

26. Three — being at 
4 tivern , whoſe names were 
More , Strange, and Right: ſays 
the laſt, There is but one ciickold 
in the company, and that's Strange; 
Ter, anſwered Strange, here 1s 
ire More ; Aye, ſaid More , that's 


Right, : 
27. Some lemen ſeeing a 
fellow ſtand ſtill when it rained 


very faſt, aſked him, why" he 
ſt6od ſtill in the rain? 7 
ſays he, you don't think me ſuch a 
= as to ride in the rain as you 


28. Two fellows on the road 
overt6ok a miller riding very ſo- 
berly, and being merrily diſpòôſ- 
ed , they were reſ6lved to atfront 
him; ſo 6ne rides on one fide, 
and the 6ther on the 6ther ſide. 
After they had rode i6me way! 
with him, ſays 6ne to the miller, 
I prithee, friend reſolve me one 

ion: betber thou art moft 

ve or fool? Truly, ſays the 

miller, I do not know which I am 

moſt „ but I am ſure I am between 
th, 


29. A dyer in a court of ju- 
ſtice being 6rdered to hold up 
* hand, which was — _ 

ake off your gi6ve ] aid 
the j [2 to him. {os on your 
ſpeftactes, my Lord, anſwered the 


yer 


O. 
had an unfavourable counte- 
nance , being brought to the bar 
to be tried for horſe-ſtealing , 


the judge immediately cried , Ob, 


here is a noted villain, I'm ſure! 
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your | face. Aye, my; Lord, fays- 
the fellow, I w at that; for 


did not know that my flce was 4 
looking - 77 , 
dw yourſelf in it. 

31. A certain prince uſed to 
ſay, that to make a married ſtate 
happy, it was neceſlary that the 
huſband ſhould be deaf and the 


wife blind. 


32. A very fat gentleman rid- 
ing through a town , ſome of the 
rader ſort of the inhabitants fell 
a 11 , and told him he 
carried his portmanteau before , 
when it ſhould be behind. Ob, 
ſays the gentleman, I ways cdr- 
ry it before me, but eſpecially when 
ride through a town , where there 
is nothing but whores , rogues and 
pickpockets. Og ; 

33. Iwo men having a difputs 
together about works of fortifi- 
cation, 6ne ſaid to the 6ther ,- 
For all your prettnded knowledge, 
1 lay a / billing you don't 
know what es a fortification, 
Done, ſays the öther, who was 
a droll fellow, I inſiſt on it, that 
two twentificitions make a fortificd- 
tion. 

34. As Sir Roger L6vewit was 
ſorting and burning a parcel of 


letters, his ſervart, who was juſt 


come out of the. country , and 
was ignorant M6ugh , 

to him an making 
Sir, ſaid he, I wiſh you 
give me two of thoſe lettert. Why, 
what will youdo with them? ſays 


che knight. , I would ſend them 
An arch priſoner , who|my 


father ad mother , ſaid the 
ce I ſent 
will ſave 


man, it is / great while 
_ lette , — © op 
me the expdce 0 2 

35. A fool , kept by King 
James I. p6n ſome offence d6ne' 


uby ſirrab, I can ſee the rogue in 
25 


by him ta gentleman , was told, 
that 


till your Lird/ bip 


17. Jeſts and (ſmart Sayings, 
that his T6ol's coat Cſhowild © be ſwindmill. We erdve your mbrey aw! 
no proteftion to him, for he Sir, ſaid the ſch6lars , we t6ok U Aal. 
certainly would beat his héad for a jdil, ſeeing a thidf Ibok out 
off, if Ever he did the like agam. [of the window. g 
The fool ran 6pen- mouthed to] 39, A Lady belonging to & 
the bing with his complaint, wealthy pariſh in London, hav: 
who bid him not be afraid; for ing had the misfortune to buiry 
if the gentleman ſhogld kill him, {ſeveral of her fimily in a little 
he would hang him the day after. time, the ſexton brought het x 
It world be better for me, replied|bill , which ſhe thinking unres 
the fool, if you would hang bim ſonable, demanded ſöme abäte- 
ebe day _ ment, and tendered him five 
36. Nath, ſeeing a gentleman|ſhillings leſs than he had chir- 
before him in Fleet - ſtreet, whom|ged. The ſexton eyed the money, 
he t60k for an old acquaintance.,ſand at length t60k it up, ſaying, 
ran after him, and without ſpeak-j As you bave been a good chap , Mi- 
ing a word, clipped him on the dam, and I expe& more of your ci- 
ſhoulder. However „ when the{/fom, III take it for this time; but 
entleman turned, he diſcovered{I really can't afford it. > 
is error, and aſked 3 40. One of the Mendicant friars 
but the other grümbled, andſ in France and his aſs laden with 
ſeemed diſpleaſed. pray, don this 'proviſions he had collected, 
be angry, ſaid Naſh, I miſtok| crofling a ferry , the poor beaſt 
you or a very boneſt gentleman.| with the weight of his load and 
How do you know but I am ſo? ſaidſ the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, tremb- 
the other ſirlily. Why, if you} led and ſhook exceedingly, One 
are, ſaid Naſh, I ſhould be a ſe- in the boat, thinking to be wit- 
cond time in a miſtake. ty, told the friar, his brother 
37. Mr. Pope, who, notwith-|trembled. Aye, ſays the friar, 
ſtanding his miſſhapen figure, f you bad a cord round your neck, 
was a little vain of his perſon, irons at your feet , and a man of my 
 , aſked Dr. Swift what people profeſſion at your Elbow , you ond 
1 thought of him in Treland. Why, ä 


( tremble too. 
ſaid Swift, they think you a very 41. A Gentleman ſent for his 
little man, but a very greit poet.| carpenter's ſervant, to drive 2 
Pope retorted wth ſöme acri-[nail or two in his ſtüdy; after 
mony, They think the reverſe off the fellow had done, he ſcritch- 
you in England. ed his ears, and ſaid he hoped 

38 Two ſchölars, piſling by'ſthe gentleman would give him 
a windmill, ſt50d fir ſöme time ſomething to make him drink. 
viewing it; the mller looking. Make you drink, ſaid the gentle- 
out of a little wickt , äſkedſ man, there is a piekleberring for you 3 
them what they Wald have ?|if that won't make you drink, TI 
and what they ſtared t? Why] give you andther. 
ſays 6ne of them, we ve looking] 42. A fellow going 6ne day 
at this thing : I pray, at it it ?| through Rag-fair, a place where 
Why, ſays the miller, lon't you] they ſell ſecond - hand g60ds, 
fee? where are your eyes. it it al cheapened a leg of miitton he 
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ew hung up there at a biitcher'siinſwvered, You little know, what 
fall. Th 


e butcher told him it hard taſk we are put to; and 
was a groat a pound, Are not you [then 22 the miller all the 
an unconſcionable raſcal, ſaid the King had ſaid, the miller bad 
fdlow , to aſk ſuch a price4 uben him be of good chear, for he 
ine may buy a new one for that in would f6lve all theſe queſtions 
Clire-mavket 2 : to the King ſatisfäctorily. Now 

43. A ſch6lar declaiming in a ſthe miller coming in the äbbot's 
cöllege-hall, having a bad me- {cowl to Paris, and ſiting for àu- 
mory , was at a ſtand, and, in{dience, the King aſked him, 
x low voice , deſired one who [How now , have you ſölved the 
ſtöod cloſe by him, to help him ſquèſtions I propoſed you? How 
but. No, ſays the other, you are |miny ftars are in the firmament ? 
qut enbugh already. - {The miller replied, Sire, they 
- 44+ An arch wag ſaid, taylors [are 67000 in number, and 
were like w6odeocks , for they ſhe that will not believe it may 

t their ſabſtance by* their long 0 up and count them Himſelf. 

ills, | | s for the ſecond queſtion, 

45. A King of France did 6nce|What the King is worth? He is 
go by' an eminent m6naſtery , [worth 26 ſhekels. Fer the King 
and liking it for a-court - t of Kings having being ſold for 
he ſent a call to the äbbot to zo ſhekels, the King of France 
appear before him, when he ſaid [muſt be worth one Thékel leſs. 
unto him, I hear that the friars And as to the third queſtion , 
of your monaſtery are lazy bo6-{What the King thinks in bis mind? 
dies, who do not ſtüdy at all. The King thinks it is the abbot, 
Now for to excite them to a{ſbut is is a miſtake, it is I, the 
better diligence, I'll propound miller. 4 
three queſtions to them, which] 46. A peaſant in Muſcovy leapt 
if they do not give me a ſatis- in queſt of h6ney into a hollow 
factory anſwer to, I'll turn them tree, where he found ſuch a great 
all Gut of the monaſtery. In the ſſtock, that he ſunk up to the 
firſt place they ſhall tell me, ſbreaſt in it without any 1 
1) How many ftars there are on tbe lity of extricating himſelf but of 


| firmament. 2) How much the King that liquoriſh confinement ,- un- 


of France is. worth? and 3) What jleſs the Fates would continue his 
the King thinks or intends in bis[life , till he could eat himſelf 
mind? This dilemma put the ſinto liberty, by* devouring all 
$50d abbot and the monks inſthe honey. Two days and nights 

e greateſt lexity , and injhe lived upon n6thing but ugg & 
a'very melanch6ly humor. One ſin vain cry ing out for help in 
time the 'abbot went in a moſt ja thick w6od , where his voice 
dejetted manner about the mill |conld not be heard a rood from 
appertaining to the m6naſtery, ſhim. At length came a wel- 
which the miller obſerving went [come bear to that tree. on the 
to meet him, and aſked him the [ſame errand, and deſcending it 
reaſon of his being ſo extraôr- with his poſteriors forward., the 
dinarily caſt down The abbotjman citched faſt hold on his 


Uoins, 


* 
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loins, which ſurprizing the bear} 52, A gentleman-net gfven to 
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with fear of being caught , he ſquarreling, had received a ſcratch 
pulled with all his force to get fof a ſword in a tavern-fray , and 
ut again, and the man keeping being in great fright at the ap 
his hold, the bear drew him but pèarance of his blood , ſent im- 
of his ſweet confinement, which [mediately for a ſtirgeon ,, Who 
6therwiſe wotld have been his viewing the wound, and ſeeing 
bitter grave. fit very ſlight , and the gentle- 
47: A trial for lands being{man in a great fear, for iport's, 
pleaded before a Chancellor, the ſſake pretended great danger, and 
counſel on both ſides ſet forth |therefore ſent his man with great 
their limitations in queſtion by" jſpeed to fetch ſuch a plailter, 
the plot, and 6ne counſel plead-fand to bring ſome medicines 
ed, My Lord, we lie on this ſide ;falong with him, which he no- 
and the 6ther ſaid , My Lord we [minated. Why , Sir, ſays. the 
lie on this fide. Nay , ſays the Igentleman, ts the wound ſo danger: 
Chancellor , f you lie on bothjous? O Les, Sir, replied the 
ſides, T'll believe neither of you. ſurgeon, for I am afraid , if by 
48. A lawyer being ſick, made do not make haſte, it will beel up 
his will, and gave away all his ff s/f, before be comes back agaia, 
eſtate to lùnatic, frantic , and. $53. One ng with a ſ{imp- 
mad people; and being aſked, [liſh gentleman, ſaid to him, I 
Why he did ſo? he replied, From ſhave a b6ok ,.that I believe may 
ſuch be had it, and to ſuch be would Abe dedicated to you. Have you 
ive it again. ; ſo, ſays he, let me ſee it quick- 
49. A woman Iy ing on her ly. The gentleman pulled it but 
death-bed, deſired her huſ band's fand ſhowed it him, which was 
leave to make her will; That I Perkin Citechiſm, dedicated to iguo- 
needs not, ſaid he, you bave hadjrant people. ; 
your will all your life - time, and] 54. A cönſtable carried a big- 
wotild you have your will, when you|bellied wench before a Juſtice, 
are dead, too? and ſaid, An't pleaſe your %%, 
50. One aſked, why lawyers I bave bere brought you a maid wits 
uſed to write ſo wide lines; an- a child. The wench called him 
other anſwered, it was to keep|fool and knave; ſhe being re- 
the peace ; For if the pldintiff and proved, ſaid, he muſt needs be 
the defendant ſhould be too near[6ne of them, For, ſaid ſhe, if 
together, they would fall togetber I am a maid , be is ts pry to think 
by the ears. | I am with child , and if I am rot 
51. A c6untry - man receiving with child, be is a knave for ſiying 
an abuſe from ſ6me clerks'in the %. 4 8 
inn of chancery, he complàained 55. A c6untryman c6ming by 
to the Principal in this manner:|where a fellow ſt6od in the pil- 
Sir, I bave received an abuſe 2 lory for forgery, he aſked ſome 
ſome by oag in this bouſe , and un-}ſ{tinders-by , what he ſt6od there 
derftinding you are the Principal, I|for? One bid him lock upon 
thought good to acquiint you withjthe bill, and he might read it; 
its {he told him truly he could neithes 


write 


es 
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write nor Kad. Ansther told jalms ,- Pauper ubigque jacet. The 
im he was a dunce not to write [ German, who was not 2 e6m- 
an and read at thoſe years; but at|mon wit, replied her, Si pauper 
* jaft töld him, it was for ebun- ſubique jneet, in ſinn Reginae jace- 
ho terfeiting Men's hands: Deuce ſrem. Whic cauſed the Queen, 
ing tte you for knives, ſays he, hon wondering at his wit, to give, 
had need brag of your breeding ,jhim a fine preſent. 1 
„ee what your reading and writing} 59. A gentleman —— ta 
g net you to. ride into the country next mòrn- 
ea 56. A cheat coming into anfing commänded his ſervant to 
n, ſent for a ſh6emaker , toſwake him at ſix a clock; the 
ies bring him ſöme boots, where}ſervant roſe at five, and went 
„ having tried on 6ne pair , they to his maſter, and wiked him, 
he WI fitted him very well, fo he aſk-jtelling him, That be muſt make 
ed him the price of tnem, and hate, for be bad but an bour' more 
told him he could not pay him to / leep. Andther time his m4- 
„ bt them a week, The ſhoe-jfter bad him wake him at four 
»» I} maker told him, he mult have hisſa clock ; the boy, for fear of 
boots again; the Gther perceiv-Imiſſin the hour , did not go to 
b. ing there was no god to beſbed all that night; and hearing 
done, takes to his heels and runs two o' clock ſtrike, he went to 
x If through the town, and the hoe - his maſter, and wiked' him, 
maker after. him, crying out, who preſently aſked him, What 
.. | Stop bim, flop bim! Some going]o' clock it was ? The ſervant 
to ſtop him, he cried out, Pray anſwered; Don't trouble yourſelf, 
don't ſtop me, we run for a waͤger, I leep on ſecirely, I am come only 
I in boots and be in ſhoes and ſtöck-ſto tell you , that yon bave ſtill tw$ 
ines, Then they eried, Boote full bours to 4575 1708 Ke > 0:1 
eie the widger , Fit were for 4 60. A man having a quarrel 
hundred pounds. Iwith a girl , called her whore 
"07 755 drunken fellow was and not w ithſtänding be called 
droͤught before a juſtice, and her by her true name „ it ne- 
| what queſtion ſoever he aſked; vertheleſs was very hard for him 
him, he ſtill ſaid, Tour Worſhipito prove it; for which rèaſos 
is wiſe ; then he committed him the woman being more incenſed 
till the next day , then ſent forjat his yy ſpcken-/trath, than 
him again, and told him of his if he had tôld a ly'e ,” t6ok two 
dle talking the day before. Why, [witneſſes , and obliged-him to 
what did ſo? Why, what-|appear before the judge, who 
ſoever you ſaid to me, you ſtill|{condemned him to prove what 
faid, 1 Worſbip 1s "= thatſhe ſaid; or to acknowledge the 
I thought thou wert mad. Truly, woman for an 'h6neſt woman. 
ſays he if 1 ſaid fo, I think I was} The firſt he could not do, and 
mad indee the ſecond he was very loth to 
58. One day the den ofjdo, as well kndwing , that he 
England Eliſabeth , piſſing up6n{ſhovld tell an untruth , yet ta 
London-bridge , ſaid to a poorjſatisfy- the ng, he reſ6tve1 to 
Etrman, who aſked her ſome ſelüde the law by a double. equi» 
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vocation , and therefore. cried 
with a loud voice, I have called 
thee a whore, tis true; but now I 
declare thou art an bonefft woman, 
fo I have told a lye. 
al the ſatisfaction the poor girl 
t. Three ſoldiers ſitting at a 
tavern very 2 „ an äncient 
rave gentleman looked in upôn 

em , who, to ſhow the quint- 
eſſence of their wit, thus falut- 
ed him , ſaying, Who's there , 
Father Abrabam? No, ſays the (e- 
eond,, tig father I/; No you 
miſtake, ſays a third, tic father 


Facob. To which the grave gentle-; ſand diicats. 


ſudeed ſomewhat moved , 


man replied ſmiling , 
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This was{of his time that were at cour, 


my "0 9 4 
* NY * 
* 


. 65. Alph6nſus King of Nip! 
had in his court a fool, n 
uͤſed to write down in a bock 
[all the föllies of the great m 


The King one day having a mig 
in his houſhold, he ſent him 9 
the Levant to buy horſes with 
ten thouſand diicats. - This the 
fool marked in his b6ok, eſteem. 
ing it a piece of great folly. lg 
ſome time after the King as he 
uſed to do, when he had a ming 
to be merry, called for the book, 
and found at laſt his 6wn name, 
with the ſtory of the ten thou 
The Kin 


bang 
aſked the 


Jo» might have kept your breath to reaſon , why his name was there! 


ave cooled your porridge ; I am 
neither of thoſe you term me to be, 
but I am Saul, the Son of Kiſh , 
who came to ſeek bis father's dſſes 
and here I have found them, and 
dere will leave them. ; 
62, One Pice a bitter Jeſter in 
cen Eliſabeth's time, came to 
eourt : Come, ſaid the ladies, 
Pace, we ſhall hear now of our 
faults. : No, faid he, I do not 
uſe to 15 of that which all the 
$#0wn td 
63. One aſked, why' a cuck- 
eld was ſaid to wear horns; it 
was anſwered, Becauſe the wife 
was a beaſt : Why", replied the 
6ther, ſhonld not his wife wear 
them then? No, ſays anther, 
the bu band is the bead, and there 
bey 6ugbt to be. pliced. | 
64. A ſchoolmaſter iſked one 
of his boys, in a fharp winter- 
Org „What was Lätin for 
he boy heſitating a little, 
the miſter ſaid , what, flrrah, 
ean't you tell? Yes, Sir, ſays 
the boy, I have it «t my fingers 


War | 


Becduſe, ſai 
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the jeſter, yon bare 
committed a piece of folly , to gict 
your money to one you are never 
Mee to ſee again, But, i be des 
come again , ſays the King, and 
bring me the horſes , what folly is 
that in me? replies the fool, If 
ver be does come agdin , III blot 
your ndme out and put in bis, 

66. One Jobn Scot, famous fot 
learning, being aſked by a gal- 
lant, who had a mind to pals 9 
joke upon him, as he fat at the 
table, What difference there was 
between a Scot and a Sot? anſwer- 
ed ſ1ddenly , The tible's breadth ; 
me the other ſat over againk 

im, | 
67. Jobn came to Thomas's houle 
to ſpeak with him , but Thomas 
came to the door, and bid his 
maid fay he was not at home, 
which John overheard. Two of 
three days after, Thomas came 
to ſpeak with John „and John 
looks out of the window , 1 
tld him he was not ot ys 
Why do you ſly ſo, don't T ſee you 
at home ? Hey diy , (aid Joho , 


j 
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68. 
neigl 
he u 
very 
ſoone 
an6tt 
but 
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1 believed your mid you were not] 72. A. eöuntryntan edming to 
Tit bore, and you will not believe Paris with his aſs loaded, the 


me my on,. | _ Ibeaſt ſtimbled, and for ſo doi 
68. A countryman defired his}the peaſant ſtruck him ſeveral 
aeighbour to lend him his aſs ;Jblows with his cacgel, A cour- 
the neighbour told him, he wastier piſſing by, ſaid, How now 
he had not iſked}villam ! have you no -c6nſcience 
e having lent him tojto abuſe the poor creature at that 


lh very rr 
ſooner , 


U 


bhi TY 4 eee 
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mother. The words were ſcarce 
put of mouth, but the aſs began 
to bray. Ho, bo! fays the coun- 
tryman, do you bear, your aſs ſays 
that you have not lent bim to an- 
ther ; truly you are very obliging. 
What, ſays the 6ther , will you 
helieve my aſs ſooner than me? 

69. A chy'milt having dedicat- 
ed a book to Pope Leo the X. 
wherein he pretended to teach 
a method of making gold, exped- 
ed to.receive a * ew pre 
ſent for it. But the Pope ſent 
him 6nly a great Empty - purſe 
with this compliment, That ſince 
be knew bow to make gold, be want- 
ad nothing but a purſe to put it in. 

70. A beggar having lam a 
night upon a bench, which Was 
ſo hard, that it had almoſt bruii- 
ed his whole body; in the morn- 
ing riſing and finding Gander his 
head a feather of a gooſe ſuid: 
0 Lord! what can do thoſe rich men. 
who have hundred millions of feathers 
inder their bodies, when they are 
in their bed , fince one only bas cdu 
6d me ſo much pdin? 

71. A certain wit having ſhew 
ed a ſ5nnet of his making to a 
crookbacked man, who was 
eſteemed a poet, had for all prai- 
ſes but ſcorn and laughter, being 
ſaid by that monkey, that it was 
not well made. The witty man 
was as quick as he in his an- 
wer, and ſaid to him, If it waz 


wt well made, it looks then like 


rate. 
ſiſted, prilling off his hat, imme- 
diately replied, Cry\ mercy 
Mr. Aſs , who hond bave thought, 
that thou badſi bad ſuch gdod friends 
and relitious at court? 


gentleman , 


Hereup6n the clown de- 
8 60 


73. A Lady told a ſimpliſh 
that his wit wat 
retty. Why ſo ſays he? Beeduſe, 
* ſhe , you have ſo little, and 
all that is little, is pretty. 

74 A drover driving ſme 
ſheep through a narrow. päſſage, 
where the tripdoor of a cellar 
was open, a black ram fell in, 
and it being night, the reſt were 
irtven on, without being miſſed, 
The boy being ſent down for 
drink , and ſeeing a black thing 
with ſhinning hs 1 z came rin- 
ung up in a männer breath-leſs 
und . The devil was in the 
lar. The miſter going down 
to ſee, came up more affrighted; 
* n a pärſon , à little 
11ſtered , being in the houſe, 
indert6ok to éxoreize the ſup- 
ofed demon , as moſt- proper to 
his function, and ſo with his 
book and his candle went down. 
The ram no fooner heard him 
make a «7h noiſe, but he came 
ranning full drive at him. The 
pärſon ſtarting at this unexpeQ- 
ed aſſault, and throwing his arms 
abroad, 6ne of his ſleeves catch» 
ed hold on a tenter-hook, Where- 
up6n in the fright throwing away 
his b6ok and candle, cried qut 


with a lamentable voice , - Help 
a 


and liſtly, my bel6ved, dyingfold man. Why this , cried the 
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me, belp me! he bas me, he has me![low in a rainy mörning, why 
which ſo frightened thoſe above, ther it would prove a fair diy, 
that inſtead of coming down to Truly, ſays he , that I will tel 
his aſſiſtance they all ran 6ut o'| you at night, 
doors, and left him, with his] 78. A Lięurian ſoldier , whi 
Belzebub , to ſhift for himſelf. had got drunk in Genoa, and 
75. A mountebank riding a-{Prince D6r:a going on horſeback 
long the r6ad, ſaw a great crowdjto walk the round .6ne night, 
in an6ther-road a little diſtant ,}the ſoldier t6ok his horſe by 
and ſent his man to ſce, what]the bridle, and aſked, Why 
the matter was; who came rid-Jthe price of him was? for be 
ing back in great haſte and con-Jwänted a h6rſe; the Prince ſe nis 
ſternation, crying out before heſing in what humor he wa, 
came at him, O miſter, fly, fly,jcauſed him to be taken into: 
for your life! What ails t e fool Yhouſe „and put to ſleep. Une 
What's the mitter ? ſaid 6urjthe morning he ſent for hin est 
doctor. O, Sir, ſaid his man, and aſked him, What he wolter 
there is a fellow going to be bing-jgive for his horſe ? Sir, ſaid the 
ed for killing a man, and you bavelrecovered ſoldier , the merchat 
killed forty to my knowledge in your tbat wotild bave bought bim frox 
time with your pills and potions. our Highneſs yeſternight , wat v1 
76. A noted bawd being ſent|awiy betimes in the morning, 
to Bridewell for occaſioning the} 79. A fellow hearing the drum h. 
debauchery of a young gentle - beat up for volunteers for France, I ci 
woman by enticing her to theſin the expedition againſt tie 
laſcivious embraces of a ſpark Dutch, imagined himſelf valiant 
for a ſum of m6ney , ſhe felljenotigh , and therenp6n lifted bei 
ſick and died there leaving much{himſelf ; returning again , be 
wealth, behind her, 6rdering by|was aſked by his friends, wht 
her laſt will five guineas for. aſexploits he had d6ne there? He gn. 
funeral ſermon 3; but the prieſt|ſaid ? That be bad cut off one 9 
not knowing what to ſay of her, ſcbe &nemy's legs; and being told 
who had led ſo lewd a life, leſt}that it had been more honour- 
he ſhoùld be bäntered upon, as}able and mänly to have cut of of 
one of her cuſtomers, he got aſhis head: Ob, ſaid he, you wb bre 
ſtänger to preach ; who after ſer-|know bis H was cut off before. ¶ pe 
mon ſaid , It is, I doubt not, go, A rich färmer's fon, who 
expected, but that I ſhorild ſayſhad been bred at the Univer- 
ſömething in behalf of the pirtyſty , coming home to viſit hs 
deceaſed : All that can be ſaidjfather and mother ; they being 
is, She was born well, brought}6ne night at ſu on a couple 
up well, lived well, and diedjof fowls , he told them, tha! 
well? being born at Sbadwell, by lögie and arithmetic he celild 
brought up at Camberwell, livingſprove thoſe two fowls to bet hi 
a houſe-keeper at Clerkenwell ,}three, Well, let us hear, ſaid the I ge 


in Bridewell, (ch6lar, is dne, and this, cont Fri 


© - 77. One aſked a country - fel-[nued he, is (ws; to and due, I he 
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de en know , make thrge, Since you [quietly in his bed, whilſt he 
e made it Out ſo well, anſwered|was ſo much in debt. For my 
Iche 01d man, your mother ſ ball part, ſaid my Lord, I ſleep very 
have the firſt fowl, I will have the well? but I wonder bow my creditors 
tcond , and the third you may keep |can, 
yourſelf for your gredt learning. 83. King Henry VIII. deſigning 
$1. A gentleman , who hadjto ſend a nobleman on an &m- 
been a great traveller „would ſbaſſy to Francis I. at a very dan- 
ftentimes talk ſo extravagantly |gerous jinQure, he begged to be 
of the wonderful things he had enfed, ſaying ſuch a threaten- 
ſeen abroad, that a friend ofſing meſſage to ſo hot a Prince 
his took notice to him of his|as Francis I. might go near to 
"" Yexpoſing himſelf as he did to all|coſt him his life. Fear not, ſaid 
companies , and aſked him the [61d Harry, if the French King 
meaning of it? Why ſays the ſhould offer to take away your 
traveller, I have got ſuch a häbit life, I wotild revenge fou by 
of lying ſince I have been a- taking off the heads of many 
broad , that I really hardly know, [Frenchmen now in my power. 
when I lye, and when I ſpeak|But of all theſe beads, replied the 
ith ; and b hoùld be very much |ndbleman , there may not be one 
* to you , if you wortld|to fit my ſhoulders. Fo, 
trea - my toe at any time, $4. A Gaſcoon Officer, who 
e hen 1 am likely to give my- had ſerved under Henry IV. King 
lf tho much liberty that why, of France , and not having re- 
His friend promiſed he wotild , [ceived any pay for a conlider- 
end accordingly not long after, able time, came to the King, 
being at a tavern with him and fand confidently ſaid to him, Sir, 
other cömpany, when the trä- three words with your Mijeſty 
lie veller was amongſt öther ſtrange Money or diſchirge. Four wit. 
o things, giving an account of|you, anſwered his Mijeſty , Nei- 
a church he had ſeen in Italy, [ther 6ne nor t'0ther. 
that was above two miles long, 85. Villiers, the witty and ex- 
xx be trod on his toe, juſt as one trävagant Duke of Biickingham , 
af of the company had aſked, How{in King Charles the Second's time 
broad that ſame church might|was making his complaint to Sir 
ede? Oh, ſaid he, not above[Jobn Cutler a rich miſer, of the 
two feet. Up6n which the c6m- Idiſorder of his affairs, and af k- 
© pany burſting into a loud laugh; ſed him, what he thoüld do to 
1 Zounds , (aid he, «if you bad not [prevent the ruin of his eſtate ? 
trod upon my toe „ I/ hoüld bave Live as I do, wy Lord, ſaid Sir 
mide it as broad as it was long, John; That Ic do, anſwered 
i . $2. A certain great Lord hav-[|the Duke, when 1 am riuned, 
ing, by his extrivagancies , run] 86. A gentleman having lent 
himſelf over head and ears in ſa guinea for two or three 11 
debt, and ſteming very little to, a perſon whoſe promiſes he 
concerned about it, 6ne of his had not much faith in, was 
friends told him 6ne day, That very much ſurp ized to find, 
e wondered how he could ſlecy {that he very punRually kept us. 
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word with him; the ſame gentle- 
man being ſome time after deſir- 
ous of borrowing a larger ſum; 
No, ſaid the öther, you babe de- 
-eived me once, and I am reſolved 
you ſhall not do it aſecond time. 
87. Three or four roguiſh 
ſcholars walking out 6ne da 
from the Univerſity of Oxford , 
eſpy'ed a poor fellow near Abing- 
don, aſleep in a ditch, with an 
aſs by him laden with carthen 
wäre, holding the bridle in his 
hand ; ſays one of the ſcn6lars 
to the ceſt, if you will aſſiſt me, 
T'll help you to a little m6ney , 
for you know we are bare at 
preſent: No doubt, they. were 
not long conſenting : Why then, 
ſaid he, we'll go and fell this 
old fellow's aſs at Abingdon; for 
you know the fair is to-morrow, 
and we ſhall meet with chapmen 
enough; therefore do you take 
the panniers off, and put them 
up6n my back, and that bridle 
over my head, and then lead the 
aſs to market, and let me alone 
with the old man, This being 
done accordingly, in a little time 
After the poor man wag was 
ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee his aſs 
thus metam6rphoſed; O, for hea- 
ven's ſake, ſaid the ſcholar, take 
this bridle out of my mouth, and 
this load from my back, Zounds, 
how came you here, replied the 
61d man; Why, ſaid he, my fa- 
ther, who is a n&cromancer - 
upon an idle thing I did to diſob- 
lige him „ "trans{6rmed me into 
an aſs, but now his heart has 
relented, and I am c6me to m 

own:ſhape agàin, I beg you wi 

let me go home again and thank 
him, By All means, ſaid the 
crockery = merchant, I do not de- 
fire to have àny thing to do with 
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yifor a new one in the fair, and 


be queſtioned, 


— COTS 


conjuration; and 10 ſet the ſch61y 
at liberty, who went dire 
to his comrades , that by this 
time were making merry with 
the money they had fold the ak 
for. But the old fellow was for. 
ced to go the next day to ſeek 


after having l6oked on ſeveral, 
his own was ſhewn him for 
very good one; Ob, Oh ! ſaid he, 
what! have he and his father quiy- 
relled again already? No, 0, Il 
ave nothing to ſay to bim. 

88. A witty k..ave coming into 
a lace - ſhop upon 'Lidgate- bill, 
ſaid , He had occaſion for a ſmall 
quantity of very fine lace, and 


ns pitched upon that he lik- * 
ed, aſked the woman of the ſhop, W 4; 
how much {he would have for W ay 
as much as would reach from 1 
one of his ears to the öther, and , 
meaſure which way ſhe pleaſed, 40 
either over his head, or undet 
his chin: after ſ6me words they © ,, 
agreed, and he paid the money t 
down, and began to mé⸗aſure, I b 
ſaying, One of my ears is bere, and i 
the other is nailed to the pillory in W , 
Briſtol , therefore I fear you have not | 
enough to make Tr your barg ain; 1 « 
however, I will take this piece in 
part, and deſ ire you will prove , 
the reſt with all expedition. 
| 


$9. A lady's age happening to 

4 The afirmed ſhe 
was? but forty, and called upon 
a Gentleman, who was 1n com- 
pony for his opinion; Couſin, 
aid The, do you believe I am 
in the right, when I ſay I am 
but wo gh I am ſüre 1 m, 
replied he, I ought not to diſ- 
you it ; for I have anne 
card you (ay ſo for above th 


ten Years. 


90. The late Earl of S kept 
CY 
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in Triſh footman, who, perhips| yet he gained little by, for the 
was as expert in making bulls ,ſ former would at night frequent- 
as the moſt learned of his c6un- If pick his p6cket to the leaſt 
tryman. My Lord having ſentſſtiver; to prevent which, he 
him one day with a preſent to af bethöught himſelf of a ſträtagem, 
certain Judge; the Judge in re- and coming among his compa- 
turn ſent my Lord a d6zen|nions the next day, he told them 
live pärtridges with a letter. Theſhe had bit his comrade. Ay 
dges fluttering in the biſketſhow ? ſaid they. Why, replied 
upon the footman's back, as heſhe, I bid my money in his own 
was Carrying them home, he ſet|p6cket laſt night , and I am ſire be 
down the baſket , and opened|woiild never 160k for it there, 
the lid of it to _—_ them, where-| 93. An Iriſhman making ſtrong 
upon they all flew away. Oh![love to a great f6rtune, told her, 
the devil burn you, ſaid he, I|He could not ſtep for dreaming of 
am glad ye are g6ne; but when|ber. 
he came home, and my Lord had] 94. A certain preacher held 
read the letter; Why, faid my forth at St. Mary, without giv- 
Lord, I find there are half al ing his auditory any ſatisfaction. 
dozen partridges in the letter :|Santeuil , the celebrated poe 
Now, ſaid the footman, I am who was preſent, ſaid , He 4: 
lad you have found them in theſ better laſt year. A byſtander aſ- 


tter , for they are all loſt out of|ſerted , he muſt be in a miſtake, - 


the baſket. for the preſent pulpit - thumper 
91. The ſame nobleman goingſhad not preached laſt year. That's 
out 6ne day, called his footman|the very reaſon , ſaid Santeuil. 
to the ſide of his chiriot , and} gs. A ſunple bümpkin, c6m- 
bad him tell Mr. Such- a- one, ing to London, was very much 
if he came, that he ſhovld beſtäken with the ſight of a chair, 
at home at dinner, But when|or ſedin , and bargained with 
my Lord was got acroſs theſthe chairmen to carry him to a 
ſquare, in which he lived, the place he named. The chairmen 
footman came puffing äſter him, obſerving the curidfity of the 
and calling to the coachman to clown to be ſintable to the mea- 
ſtop; up6n which my Lord, pul-[neſs of his habit, privately took 
ling the ſtring, deſired to know, [out the b6ttom of the ch 
what he wanted; My Lord, faid|then put him into it, which when 
he, you bad me tell My. Such- a-[they took up, the countryman's 
one , if be came , that you wotild|feet vere upon oe YR , and 
dine at bome ; but what "muſt I ſayl as the chairmen advanced, ſo 
if be don't come? did he, and to make the better 
92. Two inſeparable comrades|ſport , if any place was dirtier in 
in the Guards in Flanders had|the way than the reſt, that they 
bvery thing in common between|choſe to go through; the c6un- 
them. One of them being an 
extrivagant fellow, and unfit to ùſed to be carned ; 
be trifted with money, the other driven in the ſame manner, eom- 


was always purſe-bearer, whichſing to his lodgings , gave them 
Yy M a -theix 


e chair, and 


man not knowing how 6thery , 
or rithey 
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their demand. Rettirning into{company , he 4ſked him, Why 
the country, he related whatſhe did not pay him the money? 


rare things he had ſeen in Lon- Becàuſe I have none, Müſter, 
don, and withall that he had{anſwered, the öther. Well, re- 
been cirried in a ſedan; Sedan,fplied the gentleman , but, if you 
uoth one, what is that? Why, — no money ; perhaps, you 
Laid he, like bur watch-bouſe ; 6nly}may give one a bill upon (ome; 
it is covered with leather 5 but were] body in London, Yes, Maſter, 
it not for the name of a ſedin, a that I will do with all my hear, 
man might as well walk on foot, Jreplied the 6ther with great fin- 
96. One who had f6rmerlyſplicity; fit down and write it, 
been rich, but had ſquandered|Maſter, for you can write better 
away his eſtate, and left him-Jthan I. The gentleman fat down 
ſelf no furniture in the houſeſto draw the bill, greatly rejor 
but a #61 bed, a little table, Iced at an opportunity of getti 
a few broken chairs, and ſ6meſhis m6ney, and when he ha 
6ther odd things, ſeeing a parcel|done, he ſaid, I have drawn 
of thieves, who knew not his] the bill a month after date, now 
condition , Deng into his} whom ſhall I addreſs it to, that 
houſe in the night, he cried out}1s, whom ſhall I direct it to for 
to them „ Are not you a dimned| payment? Whom you pleaſe , Mi- 
pack f fools, to think to find iny|ſter, anſwered the poor man, 
thing bere in the dark, when I can] you know more people in London 
find nothing by day-light ? {than I do. 

When his late Royal High-! 99. A wretched Italian prea- 
neſs the Duke of Chmberland ar- cher made 6ne day a ſermon, 
rived at Portsmouth , to ſee. the] the ſubject where6f was the pane- 
fleet, he ſt60d talking to one of ie of a Saint , and in the 
the A'dmirals with his hat on, heat of his diſcourſe, he cried 

upon which a ſailor, who was out with great emotion , Where 
at a little diſtance, hailed his] hall I place my Sdint? Where hall 
meſs-mate', Jack! Jack! ſays he, I plice my Sdint ? A merry fellow, 
here's a ſight for you , ſee who hippened to be ône of his I re; 
there's a man talking to the A'd-Jauditors, being tired with his I „e. 
miral with his hat on! Why, you preaching , and reſ6lved to leave . 
fool, anſwered the öther, bô uf the church, cried òut to him w 
ſhould he know good manners, bel with a loud voice, Here is my I ft 
never was at ea. room I leave for bim. w 


98. A man in the North, who} 100. An inhabitant of Peruſa, 61 
had entered into a manufiQtory| was in deſpair and tears, becauſe I it 
without any knowledge of buſi-ſhis wife had hinged herſelf on ec 
neſs, and traded away a good a figtree that ſtöod in his yard. is 
fortune. without knowing ow] One of his neighbours ſeeing 1 
to draw even a bill of exchange,[him in this ſad condition, came r 


had long owed a gentleman a 
handred pound, which he had 
of en aſked for in vain; at laſt, 


to him and whiſpered ſoftly in 
his ears „ What a fool art thor, 


meeting with him 6ne day in! 


to ary thus , when thou baſt jo 
nuch xeafon to rejoice ! Prithee, give 


me 


r TY. — 6 SS ew». 


it "ſtroke 


1 


N , that I 
109 „ it 4 ny garden to try what 


A Spiniard being on 
board a ſhip in a ſtorm, the 
Captain comminded , that the 
moſt c6inberſome and heavy thin 


fHofld be thrown över board. 


in 6rder to lighten the veſſel. 

Upôn which the Spaniard t6ok 
his wife, and wolild have thrown|a 
her” the ſea, and as the cap - 

tain aſked him the reaſon of it, 
he infrered,, bave nothing that's 
gore benvy an ' troubleſome to me 
1%" my wife, and ſo I Execute your 
127 upon her. | 
- 702. An impertinent poet, hav- 
ing. begun to read to a certain 
perſon a poem of his own mak-[M 
ing, aſked him, which, of thoſe 
verſes were che beſt? Thoſe, 
inſwered he, you have not yet 
read „ for they have not yet made 
”) be ake. 
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[whereup6n he cls to the oſtler 
to fetch a peck of viſters „ D and 
tve them immediately to his 
6rſe, Will your borſe cat FN 
replied the Ultler! ? © Try bim, 
ſays OF gentleman, Immediate- 
e © 0 oy running 6ut to ſee 
is il k,n fide was 
clear, — 18 an had his 
choice of (cats, otier brings 
again the oiſters, ** cries out, 
at the hörſe world, not töuck 
chem; : Why then, ſays the gentle- 
man, I muſt be farces. to Bt thene 


my 


106. An exciſe - man walki 
by. a river's ſide , ſpied a boß 


fiſhing, who knew him to be 
My that h6nourable profeſſion, 
lad , ſaid he, what 


prett 
art 90 Aſking” for ? I 6Ch for 
the devil, replied the boy , but 
T want 84 1 right bait to catch 
him. What bait is that, ſaid the 
scher. _ Indeed, Sir, ſaid the boy, 


103. A Prince jeered one off I have been told, there is no better 


his courtiers, who. had ſerved 


him in ſeveral embaſſies , and 


told him, He looked like an Ox; 
Io not ow, "what I 16ok like, 
inſwered the courtier ; but this x 
krow, that I have bad the honour to 
were your Highneſs, upon ſev veral; 
dcedfions. . 
104. Certain young ladics , 
walking in the fields „ met a 
ſ hepherd in their way, who 
was carry og kid to the market ;| 
one among” them coming up to 
it , and, ſaid to her 
eompinion , Look, bow pretty it 
is, ite borns are not et hüdded. 
The ſhé Ne upon hearing that, 
=. , 158 
wirried, 
Ich. A wean came into 


ecpaje it „ ror], 08 n 
endugh * make him whimſical, 


bait in the world "than an exciſe-man, 
107, A g60d old woman being 
at church, took two waxtapers, 
6ne of which ſhe igthed up be · 
fore the Image of Saint Michael; 
and. t her 1nadve rtently , 
beföre e devil that "Way un A 
his feet. The prieſt obſerving 
it, ſaid to her, Ah, good wo- 
man! what do you do Don't 
you ſee, that you ary 6ffering a 
candle to the devil? The Wo- 
om anſwered , Wie chad fo Er 
iznify , good Sir, "tis to have 
ris, ids 8 where 9 or fol we 


fr well as in bell, fe or. one does not 
* * * one ma ub £0... 
| man who, had mn6niy 


on account of ſme imägina 


an inn on a very cold day, and 
could * no ròom near the fire; 


indiſpoſition , ordered a 92 
cian to be ſent for; who pre- 


ſently 
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ſently eliracing felt his pulſe , Iſöme letters written by a Ring 
and examined his urine; whichſin very large hand, and ſome 
finding of a g60d c6lour , heſperſons w6ndering at chem, ſaid 
aſked him, Sir., do you eat well? it confirmed the old ſaying , That 
He anſwered, Yes. And do you|Kings had long bands. 23 
fleep well? He ſaid, He did.| 1:4. A gentleman , who had 
O then, ſays the phyſician , Ill]been very ſilly and pert in : 
find you. a remedy , that ſhall drive company , at laſt yogan to grieve 
awidy all theſe things. lat remembering the loſs of a child 
109. A cauſe being to be tried lately dead. ' A Biſhop, fittin 
before aa „ 6ne of the wit- by, comforted him, that he ſ hot 
neſſes, ſtanding up for the de- be eaſy, becauſe the child wa 
ſendant, being a plain c6untry-|g6ne to heaven. No, my Lari, 
fellow in aleathern jacket, theſaid an6ther of the company, tha 
council for the plaintiff thinking ſis it which moſt grieves bim, * 
to daſh the witneſs out of còunte- be is ſure never to ſee bis ch 
N to 1 tow 4 there. Werten aha 
on fellow in a leather-d6ublet,| 115. A very dirty c man, 
Phat are you. to have for ſwear- who affédted eres oo] re- 
ing? Pleaſe your Worſhip:, quothpartee , Was aſked by ſome bo- 
the fellow, if you get no more by|dy , how his nails came to be ſo 
lying than 1 do » ſwearing , you|dirty? He was at a loſs ; but 
might £0 in a leather-doublet as well|a by ſtanding gentlewoman ſ6lv- 
. Bcc ed the difficulty, by ſaying, 
110. A gentleman who had|The Dofor's nails grew dirty 
fquandered more than he could [ſcrätebing bimſelf "ro 
afford, took out his purſe as he] 116, A Phylician having been 
fat by the fire, and found it was out a ſhooting 6ne whole morn- 
very hot, an6ther gentleman , ing, without killing any thing, 
that ſat by him, ſaid, The reaſon his ſervant begged leave to 7 
was , that bis, money burnt in big över into the next field , for he 
pocket, -, Jas ſure there were ſome birds 
111. A gentlewoman called to there; and, adds the man, II 
her ſervants to know what ill doctor them. D6for them, ſays 
ſmell was in the kitchen? They ſthe maſter, what do you mean 
anſwered, They were making mat-|by that? Why, kill them, Sir. 
ebe: Well, ſaid ſhe, I bave beard| 116. When Queen Elizabeth, 
matches were mide in Heaven, but|in her progreſs thro' the King- 
| by the brimſtone 6ne would think they|dom , called at Coventry , t 
were mdde in Hell. ; Mayor attended by the Aldermen, 
112, The ſame gentlewoman|addreſſed her Majeſty in rhyme, 
eating ſome ſweet thing, a little in the following words: 
of it happened to ſtick on her We men of Coventry 
lips; a gentleman told her of it, Are very glad to ſee 
and offered to lick it off; ſhe] Your Royal Mijeſty : 
faid, No, Sir, I thank you, 1 G60d Lord, how fair you be! 
bse a tongue 955 on. To which her Mijeſty returned 
112, Some y having ſeenſthe f6llowing gracious anſwer: 


{My 
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My Royal Mäjeſty lady that a cértain ap6thecary 
Is very glad to ſee of her acquaintance was broken, 
You men of Coventry : and obliged to ſhut up ſhop; 
Good Lord, what fools ye be! ſhe enquired the cauſe, to hi 
- 118. In a ſecond tour through|the gentleman replied , he was 
England, ſoon after the defeat}ſo honeſt a man, that inſtead of 
of the ſpaniſh armada, the Queen loading his patients with medi- 
paid the aforeſaid city an6ther{cines , as is too common a pric- 
viſit, Mr. Mayor on her Maje-|tice , he adviſed them to take 
ſty's departure, among 6ther par-|the wholeſome air, and of courſe 
ticulars ſaid , When the King off loſt the profit ariſing from the ſale 
Spain attacked your Mäjeſty, of his drugs. Poor Man ! fays 
egad , be took the _ ſow by the|ſhe , it is plain be could not live 
jar. The Queen could not helpſ h) the dir, though bis patients could. 
ſmiling at the man's ſimplicity, 122. A perſon aſked an L riſ h- 
which was fürther heightened, man, why he wore his ſt6ckings 
when he begged to have theſthe wrong ſide outwards ? who, 
n, honour to attend the Queen as far[anſwered , Becduſe there was a bole 
e- WW as the gillows, which ſt60d afſon the dther. 
0- W mile out of the town. 123. Mr. Thomas Fuller, a 
ſo 119, One night, when the cõme-I man admired for his wit, havin 
ut WW dy of All in the Wrong was per-|made ſöme verſes upon a ſcold- 
formed, a farmer paſſing by ing wife; Dr. Couſins, his pa- 
» Drury - Lane Theater with his|tron and benefattor , hearing 
b ſon „ about five a clock, was|them repeated, deſired Mr. Fuller 
tempted to treat him with a play;z]to oblige him with a c6py of 
1 © but when he had read the bill, them, to whom he very 1mpru- 
he cried , All in the Wrong! —{dently , tho' wittily replied,” Tis 
„No, no — Til not ſpend my money| needleſs to give you a "0p, Doktor, 
like 4 fool , ſince I can ſee all infor you have the original. © 
the wrong at home évery diy for] 124. On the death of Kin 
nothing. William and the acceſſion 0 
120, Tom Clark of St. John's —— Anne to the throne of 
deſired a fellow of the ſame c61-[England , a young clergyman . 
lege to lend him Biſhop Burnet's|aſked a friend, what alterations 
Hiſtory of the Reformation; the|were neceſſary to be made in 
„scher told him, he could not|reading tha prayers of the church 
a öſſibly lend it 6ut of his cham- upon that occaſion 7 his friend 
; , but if he pleaſed, he might|inſwered , no 6ther than that, 
come there and read it all day|where he ſaid King before , he 
long. S6me time after, the gentle-|muſt then ſay Queen ; and where 
man ſends to Tom, to b6rrow|he ſaid Lord, he muſt ſay Lady. 
his bellows; Tom ſent him The next ſunday , when that 
word , be could not 2 ſpare| young clergyman was reading 
them out of bis chimbey , but he| divine ſervice, and came to this 
might come there and blow all ddyſ prayer, Abaghty King of Kings, 
long, if be ud. and Lord of Lords, he, with an 
121. A gentleman telling al àudible voice , began , Alnighty 


M 4 Queen 
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22 of Queens, and Lady of 
adies. | | 
- 125. A parſon viſed to be very 
prolix in his ſermons „ whic 
many of his congregation com- 
plained of ; „N the reſt bis 
mother 6nce aſked him abort it; 
up6n which he told her, that he 
did not know when to leave off. 
Well then, my dear, ſaid ſhe, 
take notice of me, and I will, 
when I think your ſermon has 
been long enough, put my fin- 
Fer up to my noſe, after which 
ou muſt take the firſt, opportum- 
to conclude, Accordingly the 
next ſermonday, his mother was 
in her ſeat at church, which ſt60d 
Juſt 6ppoſite the pul it , from 
whenee her ſon had a full view of 
her, and witched fer the ſignal ; 
this ſhe unfortunately gave, juſt 
as he was telling his hearers, 
what virtues were neceſſary for 
them to prittiſe; and that if they 
failed to do them, they wotld 


art Sayings, 
gentleman. Becluſe , ànſwen Mouſe 
he, though I love judgment well 


nees; 
ed has 
was in 
132 
low 

thoug 


love execution better. 
128. A Welſhman brägging d 
his family , ſaid , His father 
Eefhgy was ſet up in Weſtminſter, 
abbey : being aſked whereabou, 
he ſaid , In the ſame monument wit 
Squire Thynne's ; for be was hy 
coachman. i 
129. Mhen Sir Richard wy 
fitting up his great room in York 
bulldings, which he intended 
for publick orations , he happen- 
ed at one time to be pretty much 
behind-hand with his workman, 
and coming one day among then, 
to ſee how they went forward, 
he, ordered 6ne of them to get 
in the r6ſtrum, and make a ſpeech, 
that he might obſerve how 1 
could be heard, The fellow 
rg and ſcritching hi 
pate, id him, He knew not 
what to ſay, for in truth he was 
no Grator. Oh! ſaid the Knight, 


certainly be damned, Which, 

s he (in conſequence to his 
mother's ſign) that you may all 
be, God of bis infinite mercy grant. 
12. Iwo fellows , who dealt 
an brooms, meeting 6ne day in, 
the ſtreet, one aſked the other, 
how.. the devil he could afford: 
to underſell him every where as 
ke did, when he ſtole the ſtuff 


| 


ſix weeks , and cannot get one penny 


no matter for that, ſpeak any 
thing that cõmes uppermoſt. Why 
bere , Sir Richard, ſays the fellow, 
we baue been working for you the/e 


of money : Pray , Sir , when do you 
intend to pay us? Very well, ver) 
well „ ſaid Sir Richard, pray, 
come down, I bave beard enuugh ; 1 
cannot but own dak very di- 


: * 
and made the brôoms himſelf ? ſtinctiy, though tak, admire your I ee 
Why, you ly dog, anſwered the ſed 34 rid 
other, I Heal them ready made. | 130. A taylor, who was ac- 
127. A Lady ſeeing the ſheriff|cuſtomed to ſteal ſ6me of his V 
of a county, who was a very ſcuſtomers“ cloth , when he came b. 
handſome young gentleman , at-|to make himſelf a ſuit, ſtole half I V 
tencing the judge, who was an A yard of his own. His wife . 
old man; a gentleman ſtandin 8 it, Aſked the feaſon: 1 
by, aſked her, whom of both{0b, ſaid he, tir to keep my band 
ſhe liked beſt, the judge or theſin, left at iny time 72 forget. NN a 
ſheriff? The Lady told him, 131, Counſellor Murray being 


The ſheriff, Why ſo, ſaid the 


| 


obliged to aſk pardon of the 
Houſe 
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Was in ſo dirty a bouſe in my 


ouſe of Commons upon his 
nees ; when he got up, brũſ h- 
ed his knees, ſaying, 1 ne ver 


uſe. 
132. One night a drünken fel- 
low joſtled againſt a poſt , but 
thought ſ6mebody , had joſtled 
him, and fell a beating the polt 
till his knuckles were broken. 
Says One to him, Fy, what 
makes you fight with a poſt? 
How hond I know it was the poſt, 
ſays he, why did not be blow bis 
horn then? : 

133. A gentleman meeting has 
godſon, at ked him whitner he 
was going ? To ſchool, replies 
the boy. That's well. ſaid he, 
there's ſixpence for you, follow 
thy learning apace; I may live 
to bear thee preach my funeral 
ſermon. ; *Y 

134. A juſtice of peace ſecing 
1 on a very ſtately horſe, 
riding between London and 
Hampſtead, ſaid to ſome gentle- 
men , who were with im, Do 
you ſee what a beautiful horſe 
that proud parſon has got? III 
banter him a little. Doctor, ſaid 
he , you don't follow the ex- 
imple of your great maſter, who 
WAS humbly content to ride upon 
an aſs. Why really, Sir, replied 
the parſon, the King bas made ſo 
miny aſſes juſtices, that an honeſt 
ol&rgyman« can hardly find one to 


ride upon. 2. | 
135. One aſked his friend, 
ſo tall a man, 


Why he, bein 
had married ſo ſmall a wife? 
Why, friend, ſaid he, I thought 
you bad known , that of all evils 
we hand chooje the leaft. 

136. A fellow hearing one ſay, 
according to the Italian proverb, 
That three women make a market 
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ſaid he, add my 


| 


they will- make a 


l6oking - glaſs in his hand, 
his eyes , and 
his face : 
why he did ſo ? 
ſays Teague, it 1s to ſee bow I 
look then when | am afleep. 


ö 


with their chatting; Nay, then ,| 


I85 
wiſe to them, and 


4 r 
hman havin 


An Tri a 
hut 
laced it before 
ann6ther aſking him 


Upon my ſoul, 


137. 


138. A Welſh Vicar being to 


read the curſes (as the ciiſtom is) 
up6n Aſh- wedneſday, and the 
people to ſay, Amen 
over the leaf, and Anding 
to be many , ſaid, Dearly 

ed brethern „ I am to read a 
great many 
becauſe I am loth to trouble my- 
ſelf and your 
end- them all in öne: The curſe 
of God light upon you all, Amen. 


turning 
them 
elov- 


cürſes to you, but 


patience , I will 


139. One atked anôther, how 


ſuch a perſon lived theſe hard 
times ? 
wered , By bis wits, I wonder , 
ſays the 6ther , how be can live 
up ſo ſmall a flock. 


To which he was änſ⸗ 


* 714 


140. A c6untry-att6rney a pear- 


ing in a cauſe at the aſſizes, 
ſome 


ears ago in very dirty lin- 


nen, before a judge not remärk - 


able for his integrity -; Mr. Ja- 
ſtice took occaſion to 
him for ſuch a contempt of the 


reprimand 


court; to which the attorney ver 
briſkly replied, That although bis 


[birt was dirty, bis bands were 
clean, ad | 


141. S6me gentlemen being in 


a tavern, in the height of their 
jollity, in came a friend of theirs, 
whoſe name was Sampſon. Ah, 
ſaid 6ne , we ma 
curely 3 
ſerjeant nor baihff, for | 
a thouſand ſuch Philiſtines ſhonild 
come, here is Simpſon, who is 
able to brain them all. Sir, re- 


M 5 


now be ſe- 
fearing neither 
though 


m 


plied 


— - — —— — — — — — . — 
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plied Simpſon , I may boldly at- 
tick the nhmbey you ſpeak of, pro- 
vided you will lend me one of your 
jau-bones. . . 

142. The Caliph Mahadi was 
exceedingly fond of hunting. 
Having loſt his way he came into 
a peaſant's houſe and aſked for 
ſömething to drink. The ptaſant 
brought him a pitcher of wine, 
of which the Caliph drank a few 
cups, Mahadi afterwards aſked 
him, if he knew him? No anſ- 
wered the Arab. I am, ſaid the 
Prince, 6ne of the principal 
Lords of the Caliph's court. He 
afterwards drank andother cup, 
and aſked again the peaſant, If 
he knew him? He anſwered that 
he had juſt told him who he was; 
It is not ſo , replied Mahadi , 
I am ſtill greater than I told you. 
Hereup6n he drank an6ther cup, 
and repeated what he firſt had 
aſked him. The Arab, impa- 
tient, replied, That he had al- 
ready ſufficiently explained him- 
ſelf. No, ſaid the Prince, I have 
not informed you of all: I am 
the Caliph, before whom all the 
world pröſtrates itſelf. At theſe 
words the Arab, inſtead of pro- 
ſtrating himſelf, ſnatched haſtily 
up the pitcher , to leave it in 
the place he had taken 1t from. 
The Caliph, aſtoniſhed, having 
aſked him the reaſon why he 
did ſo ? My reaſon , ſaid the 
Arab, for doing ſo is , that , if 
you drank another cup, I/ bond be 
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[head of an ambaſſador from 
prince in Italy , who was < 
vered in his preſence. However 
ſwhen Jerom Boſe, the amb. 
ſador from Elizabeth, 
England, appeared before him, 


leaſt motion to take 1t off. The 
Czar aſked him, If he was igno⸗ 
rant of the treatment an6the 
ambaſſador had received for: 
like temerity ? I well know it, 
anſwered the Engliſhman ; but | 
am the ambiſſador of a Queen , wh 
always keeps ber bead covered , and 
[does not ſuffer with 1mpunity an af- 
vont to be offered to any of ber mi 
niſters. The Czar, generous enough 
to admire this Boldneſs , cried 
out , turning to his courtiers, 
There's a brave man, who dares to 
behave and ſp*ak nobly for the hon- 
our and intereſt of bis ſ6vereign! 
W y of you would do the ſame for 
me! 

144. In 1586. Philip II. King 
of Spain , had ſent the young 
conſtable of Caſtile to Rome, to 
felicitate Sixtus V. on his ex- 
altation. This Pope , difpleaſed, 
that ſo young an ambaſſador had 
been depiited to him, could not 
help ſaying : Well, Sir, did your 
maſter want men, by ſending 
to me an ambaſſador without 2 
beard ? If my ſovereign bad thought, 
replied the proud Spaniard , that 
merit eonſiſted in a beard , be would 
have ſent you a begoat, and not 4 


— 


| 


afraid you were the Propbet 3 and 
at length , by a laſt cup you would 


pretend to make me believe that you memo 


are God Almighty. 


gentleman as I am. : 

145. S6me time after Dr. Swift's 
began to fail him, Mr. 
Handel, being at Dublin , and 


143. John Baſilides, Czar ofÞdeſirous to have a c6ncert, wait- 
Muſcovy , a proud and cruel{:d on the dean to beg the favour 


prince, had, as ſome hiſtorians Jof him to 


permit one of his 


relate , a nail driven into thefchoiriſters to ſing at it. He ſen! 


up 


Queen off 


he boldly put on his hat, and 
withdrew without making the i 
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o his name, and the dean en- down he drops up6n his knees, 

wiring'.of the ſeryant who this Ob! my Lord, ſaid he, I thought 
andel was „ received for an ſit was, George, — And ſuppoſe it 
aſwer, that he was a very fam- bad been George , repeated the 

s muſician , à great genius. märſhal, rübbing his back - ſide, 
> and-aſk him, what eountry- Dau -0ught not to have ſtruck quite 


an he is: and on the {ervant's ſo bard. 


bringing him back word that he} 149. 4 ip gintiemen being 
was German. — 1 German, and in company with a fine Lady, 
G ing! exclaimed the dean töld her, She was finer than his 
with huͤmorous admiration, ſend 'horſes. An6ther gentleman , that 
lim up, Jend bim up! {ſtood by, reproved him of his 
1.6. In a viſit Goten Elizabeth having made ſuch a dull com- 
made to the famous Chancellor päriſon. The coxcomb repenting 
Bacon, at a ſmall c6untry - ſeat of his blunder, ſaid to the Lady, 
be had built for himſelf, before I moſt bumbly a/ your pardon 7 
tus, preférwent; ſhe, aſked. him, my baving called you finer than 
bow it came to paſs that he made hörſes; I ought rather to have Jad, 
his houſe, -t60 ſmall for him? Ie Tou are not Jo fine. 
is,not I , Madam, anſwered he, 150. A great political c6ffee- 
who; ba ve made my houſe td ſmall houſe - orator , was very lately 
for. MYM, but vo Mijefly has entertaining, a grotip of auditors 
nade we too big for my bonjſe: ſabòut the ſſege of Gibraltar. But 
147.. A gentleman called for all his audators..,grew ſo tired 
los beer at 4 friend's table , wich his nonſenſteal politicks , 
and finding it very flat, gave it that they all ſtole away one after 
back to the ſervant without drink-anòther , except 6ne , whom he 
ing. What, ſays the | maſter of|ſecured by the button of his eoat; 
the houſe , don't you like the |but turning round to the waiter 
beer? It is not to be found|to order ſ6me diſh of coffee more, 
fault with. No, änſwered the|to enable him to wind up the 
other, Ne ſhould. never. ſpeak ll|bottom of his arguments , he 
of the * 1 found, upon reſuming his f6r+ 
148. Marſhall Turenne 8 mer poſition, that the 6nly àu- 
pened, one hot day, to be look - ditor left him was the button in 
ing out at the Window of his|his hand, at the price of which 
inti- chamber, in a white waiſt-[his laſt hearer had made his eſ- 
coat and night- cap. A ſervant|cape. | 
entering the room , deceived by] 151. Governor G=—, of Ports- 
his dreſs, miſtakes him for önef mouth, paſſing by 6ne of the 
of the under-cooks. He comes| c6ntinels placed at his door, 
"wi behind him, and with a|heard the ſoldier ſigh; Friend, 
hand that was not 6ne of the ſaid the G6vernor, why ſo me- 
lighteſt, gives him a violent ſlapilanch6ly ? To tell your H6nour 
on the 'breech, The märſhallſthe triith , ſaid the centinel , 1 
inſtantly turns about , and the have no ſhdes to wear. The 
tellow frightened 6ut of his wits, | Governor, who was a wag, and 
beholds the face of his maſter ;ljudged this an ill- timed and im- 


proper 


proper - application , | t6ok up 2 
row of - chalk , that lay near 
im, and chalked ôut à pair of 
fhoes upon the centinel's box. 
The ſoldier , who had full as 
much viväcity as the Governor, 
took up the chalk and drew à 
centinel to fit the ſhoes ,'-and 
then. quitted his poſt 5 for which 
he was tried for his life by a 
court-margal , but acquitted for 
archly remarking , That 'a chilk- 
| NR fit for a cbilk-piry of 
V/ E OCEEeEY 
152. A certain Jitthe German 
baron, whom the world has been 
ſo ungenerous to, as to ſuppoſe 
he lived entirely by gaming; 
2 . p army be 2 at 
ondon , and pla iquét, 
whilſt dinner Pele pepe a, 
his adverſary being ' provoked, 
at an 3 eries of ill 
luck, and fuſpetting, that two 
aces vere concealed under '6ne 
df his hands, took hold of it, 
frying; By God, baron, I have 
dctected you now. The ſequel 
of this adventure was more fatal 
t9"tlie baron than the beginning; 
for not 6nly the aces were by 
fame - unaccountable accident 
found under his hand, but his 
tmplacable adverſary in his wrath 
threw the unf6rtunate German 
nobleman out of 6ne pair of ſtarrs 
window into the ſtreet. All the 
conſolation the baron met with 
upon this occaſion , was from an 
arch wag, an intimate acquaint- 
ance of his, who happened to 
ſtand not far from whence the 
baron was thrown down ,- and 
to whom the bäron related his 
lamentable ſtory. Have I not al- 
ways , ſaid the wag, gdiſſuaded 
you, baron, from '\playing ſo bigb? 
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Ineetfle 


as any man in the world, 4 
day invited -4*v6rtain ene 
tot to dine with him; he pfleg 
the doctor very plentifulty 
veniſon and cläret; and whey 
he thought Eſcula fus hal taken 
a ſuff{cient qoſe of both ," he iſk. 
ed him, what he recominendel 
as the beſt" thing to prevent in 
digeſtion after a hearty meal 
The doctor ran over the o1E toit 
collèctioh of recipes; to &v 
one of Which the het Ch 
his head. No, you have not hi 
it , that won't do — I ant ſur* 
priſed zt Tour ignorance. IU wy 
for the döctor- to (quit 
his authorities, Galen, Boerhaave, 
and the reft:*No, ſaid the other, 
| you know. nothing of the matter, 
tn preſcribe to you, ſor 6nce, 
the belt thing in näture ag 
indigéſtion. Szying this , be 
took up” a horſe-whip ard. give 
the doctor ſome” ſdund lat hes; 
till the datckor had left che room, 
The doctor öſten méntfons the 
ang but n&ver ſigns Probatun 
Es ** f * were a. : 

154. Tom L—, who has hoard- 
ed up mòͤre remarks* ,/' obſerva 
tions, and refléèxions than any 
man breathing , has among the 
reſt, fixed it as an mvariable 
poſition, that being ridiculous 1 
frequently more fatal fo a man 
than being criminal. From theſe 

remiſes he never "deviates ; fo 
earing that nothing is more r1- 
diculous' than dangling after the 
women, and paying them the 
adulation of angels, he is want- 
ing in cömmon cômplaiſance to 
the ſex, and 1 by them 
accordingly. Finding, that cox- 
combs and F4 rd maitres are ridi- 


| 


153. A gentleman, who loved 


ww 


culous by being too Early in the 
faſhion ; 


g6od ating and frolick; ai mug 


' with Ii 


15 
ſicia 


ion; be is always beginning 
g come in „ when every body 
ſe is quitting it. Having heard 
hat foreigners condemn the Eng- 
iſh for the little reſpett they 
ay them, and even to one an- 
ther , among themſelves in pub- 
lic: and that , 1 no- 
hing ſhows ſo little breeding as 
ming into a coffee-houſe with- | 
hut bowing ; Tom, to ſhew his 
breeding , takes off his hat to 
very, Wan there; and thus, to 
avoid being ridiculous , he is 
znſtantly completely ſo. _ 
155. Mr. Shenſtone , ſpeaking 
of a certain author's abilities in 
Friting and converſation, ſaid, 
is wit is like Ætber; it 1s ſo vo- 
atile it eviporates before it can be 
ot upon paper. = | 

186. A certain eminent phy- 
ſician was lately ſent for to a 
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1 


ad lately had a quarrel with 
the doctor; and to the ſurpriſe 
of all her acquaintance (and par- 
ticularly her hüſ band) ſhe re- 
coͤrered, after being given over 
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ſaid the lady had ſ6mething 
the vixen in her di 


[after feelin 


emale patient, whoſe huſband 


7 
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of 
ſpoſttion, and 
her huſband ſwears, that tho 
dottor only cured her out of purs 
ſpite , that ſhe might be a tor- 
ment to him the reſt of his life. 

177 It is reported of a certain 
phyſician, who, though he had 
many ſingularities in his diſpo- 
ſition , was not bereft of chari- 
ty , that being ſent for an ac- 

uaintance of his, who was re- 

uced, and finding his diſörder 
to be caiefly occaſioned by grief; 
his pulſe, told him 
he ſhould order him a draught, 
that would give him preſent re- 
lief; and accordingly wrote one 
up6n his banker for a hundred 
pounds. 

158. A young fellow, wha 
had made away with all he had, 
even to his laſt ſüit of clothes, 
was thus addreſſed by his friend, 
Now I hope you'll own your- 
ſelf a hippy man, for you have 

ut an end to all your cares. 
ow ſo, ſaid the gentleman. 
Becluſe , replied the der. you 


by the reft of the 


4 
* 


culty. It 18 | 


bave ndtbing left to take care of. 
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SUBJECTS. 


BY ALEXANDER POPE. {about him but gold, will be 


t. Piu is the madneſs of 
many. for the giin of a few. 

2. There never was any party, 
faction, ſeft,, or cabal whatſoe- 
ver, in which the moſt {gnorant 
were not the moſt violent; For 
a bee is not a buſier animal than 
a blockhead. However , ſuch 
inſtruments are neceſſary to po- 
liticians; and perhaps it . 
with ſtates as with clocks, which 
muſt have ſöme dead weight 
hanging at them, to help, and 
regulate the motion of the finer 
and more uſeful parts. 

3. To endeavour to work up6n 
the vilgar with fine ſenſe, is 
like attempting to hew blocks 
with a razor. 

4. Fine ſenſe , and exalted 
ſenſe are not half ſo uſeful , as 
eommon ſenſe, There are forty 
men of wit for one man of ſenſe ; 


and be that will carry nothing! 


every day at a loſs for want «Mi; 
readier change. 

5. Learning is like mercur, 
one of the moſt powerful ant 
excellent things in the world n 
ſkilful hands; in unſkilful, th 
moſt miſchievous. 

6. The niceſt conſtitiitions « 

overnment are 6ften like the 
ineſt pieces of clock-work, which 
depending on ſo niany mbtions, 
are therefore more ſubject to beſy;; 
out of 6rder. iniv 

7. Every man has juſt as much <a 
vanity , as he wants underſtin -t 
ing. 

8. M6deſty, if it were to bez, 
recommended for n6thing elle, 
this were enough, that the pre- fure 
tending to Jittle, leaves a man 
at eaſe , whereas boaſting re- 
quires a tual labour to ap* 
— „What he is not. If v 
ave ſenſe, m6deſty beſt prove 
it to öthers; if we have none, 


it beſt hides 6ur want of it. Fos 
as 


TRY 
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-z blüſhing will ſömetimes make] like children, who, when they 


W whore paſs for a virtuous we e the dark, will ſing for 
nan; ſo modeſty may make a . = 
Dol ſeem a man of ſenſe. {| 18. An Atheiſt is but a mad 
9. It is not ſo much the being rid{culous derider of piety ; but 
xempt from faults, as the hav-|a Hy/pocrite makes a ſober jeſt 
ing overcome them; that is anjof God and Religion. He finds 
advantage to us: it being withſ it eaſier to be up6n his knees, 
he follies of the mind, as with] than to riſe and do a g6od aQtion 
the weeds of a field, which if} like an impudent debtor, who 
deſtroyed and conſumed upon the] goes _ day and talks fam(- 
place of their birth, enrich and|liarly to his creditor , without 
mprove it more , than if none|ever paying what he owes. 
had éver ſprung there. | 19. What Tully ſays of war, 
10. To pardon thoſe abſirdi-|may be applied to diſputing ; it 
ies in ourſelves , which we can-[{\hould be always fo —— 
not ſliffer in 6thers, is neither|as to remember, that the onl 
detter, nur worſe than to bel end of it is peace : But general- 
more willing to be fools my true diſputants are like true 
ſelves, than to have 6thers ſo. |ſportsmen ; their whole delight 
11. A man ſhould never be{1s in the purſtut, aud a diſputant 
aſhamed to own , he has been|no more cares for the trith than 
n the wrong, which is but ſay-]the ſportsmen for the hare. 
ling, in other words, that he 1s] 20. The ſcripture in time of 
wiſer to-day , than he was ye-|diſpiites is like an 6pen town in 
erday. time of war, which ſerves in- 
mu 12. Our paſſions are like con- my the occaſions of both 
vilſive fits, which though they] parties; each makes uſe of it for 
make us ſtronger for the time ,|the preſent turn, and then re- 
leave us weaker ever ifter. ſigns it to the next c6mer to do 
13. To be angry, is to revenge] the ſame, 
the fault of others upon our-| 21. Such as are ſtill obſerving 
ſelves, . upon 6thers, are like thoſe, who 
14. A brave man thinks no 6ne] are always abroad at 6ther men's 
tus ſuperior , who does him an] houſes, reforming évery thing 
injury, for he has it even in his|there , while their own run to 
"power to make himſelf ſuperior| ruin, 
to the 6ther , by forgiving it. | 22. When men grow virtuous 
y To relieve the oppreſſed| in their 61d age, 6nly make 
is the moſt glorious att a manſ a ſicrifice to God of the devil's 
1s capable of; it is in ſome mea-|leavings. 
fure doing the buſineſs of God| 23, When we are young, we 
and Providence, | are ſlaviſhly employed in pro- 
16. Superſtition is the ſpleen| cùring ſömething, whereby we 
of the ſoul. may live c6mfortably ; when we 
17. Atheiſts put on a falſe cou-| grow old; and when we are dld, 
inge and alacrity in the midſt off we perceive it is t60 late to live, 
— weir darkneſs add apprehenſions,|as we have propoſed. 


— 
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24. People are ſcandalized , iffto invent twenty mbre to mall. 
one laughs at what they call aſtain that 6ne. 


ſcrious thing. 


row , 
talking of it to- day, 


Suppoſe I were 
to have my head cut off to-mi6r-Jtimes only 
and all the world werejing a fooliſh thing one'sſelf 
yet whyſtinder pretence of hindering a. 


advice 
the privilege of ſay. 


32. Givin 


might I not laugh to think, Whath6ther from doing 6ne. 


a buſtle is here about my head! 
25. The 
know of, 


33- Tis with followers at cour; 


reateſt advantage Ifas with followers on the road, 
eing thought a witſwho firſt beſpätter thoſe , thy 


by the world, is, that it gives|go before, and then tread oy 
one the greater freedom of play-Jtheir heels. 


ing the fool. : 
26, We ought in humanity no 
more to deſpiſe a man for the 


misfortunes of the mind , than 


for thoſe of the body, when they 
are ſuch , 
Were this thoroughly conſidered, 


we ſhould no more laugh at 6ne 


tor having his brains cracked 
than for having his head broken. 
27. A man of wit is not ca 
able of briifineſs, but abov- it. 
A ſprightly generous horſe is adle 
to carry a pack-ſaddle as well 
as an als, but he is too g0od to 


be put to the driidgery. | 


29. Whereever 1 find a great 


deal of gratitude in a your man, 
5 


1 taxe ut for grante there 
would be as much gerieroſity, if 
he were a rich man. 1 

20. Flowers of Rhétorick in 
ſer nons and ſerious diſcourſes ,' 
are like the blüe and red flowers 
in corn, pleaſing to thoſe , who 
come 6nly for amuſement , but 
preiudicial to him, who would 
reav the profit. -"o 

zo. When two people compli- 
ment each 6ther with the choice 
of äny thing, each of them ge- 
nerally gets that, which he likes 
lat. a 

31. He who tells a lie, 15 not 
ſenſible, how great a taſk he 
undertakes, for he muſt be forced 


as he cannot help. 


34. Falſe happineſs is like fall: 
money, it päſſes for a time at 
well as the true, and ſerves ſome 
ordinary occaſions ; but when it 
is brought to the töuch, we find 
the lightneſs and allay , and feel 
the loſs. 

35. Daſtardly men are like ſ6r- 
ry horſes , who have but jult ſp. 
rit and mettle enough to be mil 
chievous. 

36. S6me people will never 
learn any thing, for this reaſon, 
becauſe they underſtand every 
thing too ſoon. | 

37. A perſon who is too nice 
an obſerver of the büſmeſs of 
the crowd, like 6ne who is too 
curious in obſerving the labour 
of the bees, will often be ſtung 


{for his curioſity. 


38. A man of biiſineſs may 
talk of phil6ſophy; a man, who 
has n6ne , may präctice it. 

39. There are ſ6me ſölitary 
wretches, who ſeem to have 
left the reſt of mankind , only 
as Eve left Adam to meet the 
devil in private. 

. The vanity of human life 
is like a river, conſtantly paſſing 
away , and yet conſtantly com- 
ing on. x 
| 41. I ſeldom ſee anoble buſld- 
ing, or any great piece of magni- 
licence and pomp , but I think, 


how. 


# 


is miny 


how little is all this to ſatisfy 
the ambition, or to fill the fdea 
of an immörtal ſoul? 

42. Lis a certain triith , that 
a man is never ſo eaſy , or ſo 
little 1mpoſed up6n, as am6ng 
4 of the beſt ſenſe: it coſts 

r more trouble to be admitted 
or continued in ill company , 
than in good : as the former 
have leſs underſtinding to be 
employed , ſo they have more 
vanity to be pleated , and to 
keep a fool conſtantly in g6od 
humor with himſelf and with 
others, is no very eaſy taſk. 

43. The difference between 
what 1s commonly called 6rdina- 
7 and good company , 1s only 

earing the ſame things ſaid in 
a little room , or in a large ſa- 
loon; at ſmall tables, or at great 
tables; before two candles, or 
before twenty ſconces, 

44- It 1s with narrom - ſouled 

eople as with narrow - necked 

6ttles : the leſs they have in 
them, the more noiſe they make 
in pouring it 6ut, 

5. Miny-men have been cap- 
able of doing a wiſe thing, More, 
a cünning thing, but very Few, 
a generous thing. | 

46. Since it is reaſonable to 
doubt moſt things, we ſhould 
moſt of all doubt that reaſon of 
ours, which would demonſtrate 


all * 

47. To buy books, as ſ6me 
do, who make no uſe of them, 
only becauſe they were piibliſh- 

by an eminent printer, is as 
much, as if a man ſhovuld buy” 
elothes, that did not fit him, 
only becauſe they were made 
by ſome famous taylor. 

48. It is as offenſive to ſpeak: 
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would be ill minners to whiſper 


in it; he is diſpleaſed at both 
for the ſame reaſon, becauſe he 
is ignorant of what is ſaid. 

49. Falſe criticks rail at falſe 
wits, as quacks and impdſtors 
are ſtill cautioning us to beware 
of counterfeits , and decry* an- 
6ther's cheats, 6nly to make more 
way for their own. 

50. Old men, for the moſt part, 
are like 61d chronicles, that give 
you dull, but true accounts of 
times paſt, and are worth know- 
ing ny on that ſcore. 

51. There ſhould be, methinks, 
as little merit in löving a w6man 
for her. beauty , as in loving a 
man for his 8 3 both 
being _— ubjea to change. 

52, e fhould manage our 
thoughts in compoſing any work, 
as ſhepherds do their flowers 1n 
making a garland , firſt ſele the 
choiceſt, and then diſpoſe them 
in the moͤſt proper places, where 
they give a liſtre to each 6ther. 

53. As handſome children are 
more a diſh6nour. to a deformed 
father than ügly 6nes , becauſe 
unlike himſelf ; ſo good thoughts 
owned by a plägiary, bring him 
more ſhame, than his own ill 
ones. When a poor thiet 9 ens 
in rich gärments, we 1mmedlate- 
ly know, they are n6ne. of his 
own. 

54. Hitman bruͤtes, like 6ther 
beaſts, find ſnares and poiſon in 
the proviſions. of life , and are 
allured by their appetites to their 
deſtruttion. a 

55. The moſt p6ſitive men are 
the moͤſt credulous , ſince they 
moſt believe themſblves „ and 
adviſe mòôſt with their falſeſt 


wit in a fool company, as itſ own ſelf· love. 
N * 


flatterer and worſt enemy, their 


2:4) 


56. 


— e. 
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56, Let your Enemies read your 
works in 6rder to mend them; 
for your friend 1s ſo much your 
ſecond-ſelf , that he will. judge 

too, like you. 
J 57. W6men iſe lövers, as they 
do cards, they play with them 
a while, and when they ;have 


ot all they can by them, throw 


them away, call for new ones, 
and than perhaps loſe by the 


new ones all they got by the old 


ones. | 


58. Honour; in a woman's 
mouth, like the oath in the mouth 
gameſter, 1s ever {till moſt 


of a 


uſed, as their truth is moſt que- 
. : 

. W6men, as t 
eidlive. in ditkg waind 
fo generall 


er, when once we know them. 


60. A man , who admires a 
fine woman, has yet no more rea- 
elf her huſband, 
than 6ne, who admired the Heſ- 
perian fruit, would have had to 
wiſh himſelf the dragon, that 


fon to wiſh hi 


kept it. 


61. He who mirries a wife, 
becauſe he cannot always live 
chaſtly , is much like a man, 
who finding a few himors in 
his body, reſolves to wear a 


perpetual bliſter. 


62, Married people, for being 
ſo cloſely united, are but the 
apter to part; as knots; the har- 


der they, are pulled , break the 
ſooner, | 

r Sealy is but too often 
a commonwealth of malſgnants. 
What we call the charities and 
tles of affinity, 1 but ſo ma- 
- ſeparate and cliſhing inter- 
eſts. The fon wiſhes the death 


of the father; the younger brother| 


e 


are like 
unintelligible , 
reſemble them in 
this, that they pleaſe us no löng- 
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that of the Elder ; the elder re. 
pints at the ſiſters' portions, when 
any of them marry ; there are 
new divſſions and new , anim6 
ſities It is but natural and res. 
ſonable to expect all this, and 
yet we fancy no comfort but in 
a family. Bee | 

64. Authors in France ſeldom 
_—_ ill of each 6ther, but when 

ey have a perſonal pique; Au- 
thors in England ſeldom ſpeak 
well of each 6ther , but when 
they have a perſonal friendſhip, 

65. There is nöcthing wanting 
to make all rational and deſin- 
tereſted people in the world of 
6ne religion, but that they ſhould 
talk together every day. 

66, Men are grateful in the 
ſame degree, that they are re- 
ſentful. 
| G7. The longer we live, the 
more ſhall we be convinced, 
that it is reaſonable to love God, 
and deſpiſe Man as far, as we 
know Either, . 

68. That charaQter in conver- 
ſation , which commonly paſſes 
for agreeable, is made up of ei- 
vility and falſehood, 

69. A ſhort and certain way 
to obtain the character of a rea- 
ſonable and wiſe man, is, when- 
ever any one tells you his opi- 
nion, to comply* with it. 

70. What is generally accepted 
as virtue in women, is Very dif- 
ferent from what is thought ſo 
in men, A very g6od woman 
would make but a paltry man. 
71. S6me people are commend- 
ed for a giddy kind of g6od hu- 
mor, which is as much a virtue 
as drünkeneſs. - f 

72. Thoſe people 6nly will 
conſtantly trouble you with doing 


Ilittle offices' for them, who lealt 
| deſerve 


'who have 
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deſerve you ſhould do them 


2 We are ſömetimes apt to 
wonder to ſee thoſe people proud, 
d6ne the meaneſt 
things, whereds a conſciouſneſs 
of having done pdor things, and 
a ſhame of hearing of them, 6ften 
make the compolition we call 
Pride. | 

74, An exciſe is worſe than 
a lie; for an excùſe is a lie 
guarded. _ 

75. Praiſe is like ambergris; 
a little whiff of it, and by ſnatch- 
es is very agreeable: but when 
a man holds a whole lump of it 
to your noſe, it is a ſtink, and 
ſtrikes you down. | 

76. The general cry' is againſt 
ingratitude , but ſire the com- 

laint is miſplaced, it ſhould 
be againſt vanity. None but di- 
req villains are cipable of wil- 
ful ingratitude; but almoſt every 
body 1s capable of thinking he 
has done more than anther de- 
ſerves , while the öther thinks 
he has received leſs than he de- 
ſerves. : 

77. I never knew any man 1n 
2 life, who could not bear an- 
6ther's misf6rtunes perfectly like 
a chriſtian. 


78. Several explanations of 


ciſuiſts, to multiply the cata- 
logue of ſins , may be called 
amendments to' the ten commind- 
ments, 

79: It is obſervable, that the 
Ladies — more tragedies 
than comedies. The reaſon may 
de, that in trägedy their ſex is 
deified and adored. ; in comedy 
expoſed and ridiculed, 

80. The character of c6vetouſ- 


neſs is, what a man 1 
acquires more through 


N 


me nig- 


8 


gardlineſs, or ill grace, in little 
and inconſiderable things, than 
in expences of àny cönſequence. 
A few pounds a year would eaſe 
that man of the ſcandal of ava- 
rice, 

81. Some men's wit is like a 
dark lanthorn, which ſerves their 
own turn and guides them their 
own way; but 1s never known 
( according to they ſcripture- 
phraſe ) either to ſhine forth be- 
fore men, or to glorify their fa- 
ther 1n heaven. | 

$2. It often happens that thäſe 
are the beſt people , whoſe cha- 
raters have been moſt injured 
by Cſlinderers, as we uſually 
find that to be the ſweeteſt fruit, 
which the birds have been peck- 
ing at, : 

$3. The people all running to 
the capital-city , is like a con- 
fluence of all animal ſpirits to 
the heart; a ſy'mptom , that the 
conſtitution 1s in danger. . 

84. The wonder we 6ften ex- 
preſs at 6ur neighbours keep- 
ing dull company, would leſſen, 
if we reflected, that moſt people 
ſeek companions leſs to be talk- 
ed to, than to talk. : 

85. Amuͤſment is the happineſs 
of thoſe , who cannot think. 
$6. Never ſtay dinner for a 
clergyman , who 1s to make a 
mörning- viſit, e er he comes; for 
he will think it is his duty to 
dine with any greater man, that 
aſks him. k 

87. A cdntented man 1s like 
a good tennis-player , who never 
fatigues nor confounds himſelf 
with ranning eternally after the 
ball, but ſtays till it comes tg 
88. Two things are equally 


% 


ay 


unaccòuntable to reaſon , and not 


2 the 


— — — 
> 
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the öbſect of reaſoning ; The 


Wiſdom of God, and the Mäd- 
neſs of Man. 

89. Many men prejudiced car- 
ly in disfavour of mankind by 
bad mäxims, never aim at mak- 
ing friendſhips ; and while they 
think of avoiding 6nly the evil, 
miſs of the g60d that would meet 
them. They begin the world 
knaves , ſor prevention, while 
6thers only end ſo after diſap- 
pointment. 

90. No woman ever hates a 
man for being in löve with her; 
but many a woman hates a man 
for _ a friend to her. 

91. The eye of a eritick is 
öften like a microſcope, made 
ſo very fine and nice, that it 
diſcovers the atoms, grains and 
minuteſt particles, without ever 
comprehending the whole, com- 
paring the parts , or ſeeing all 
the harmony at once, 

92. A King may be a tool, a 
thing of ſtraw ; if he ſerves to 


frighten our enemies, and ſecure 


dur property , it is well en6ugh, 
A ſcarecrow is a thing of ſtraw, 
but is proteQs the corn. 

93: he greateſt things and the 
moiſt praiſe-worthy , that can be 
done for the publick, g6od, are 
not what require great parts, but 
great honeſty z therefore for a 
King to make an amiable chi- 
racter, he needs orly to be a 
man of .common h6neſty.,, well 
adviſed. 

94. Notwithſtanding the c6m- 
mon complaint of the knave 
of men in power, I have known 
no great miniſters or men of parts 
in büſineſs, ſo wicked as their 
infertors. Their ſenſe and know- 


ledge 2 from a 
hundre 


when they become bad, it is gt. 
nerally more from the neceſſity 
of their ſituation , than from 1 
naturai bent to evil. 

95. Whatever may be ſaid 
againſt a Premier or ſole Mini. 
ſter; the evil of ſuch a 6ne in an 
abſolute government may not be 
great; for 1t 1s poſſible, that al- 
moſt any miniſter may be a bet. 
ter man than a king born and 


bred. 


96. A man c6ming to the wi- 
ter-ſide is ſurrounded by all the 
crew ; Every one is officious, 
every 6ne makes applications, 
every. one offering his ſervices; 
the whole buſtle of the place 
ſeems to be 6nly for him. The 
ſame man going from the water- 
ſide , no noiſe is made about him, 
no creature takes notice of him, 
all let him paſs with utter nep 
lect. The picture of a miniſter, 
when he comes into power, and 
when he goes out. 
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N. Laws penned with the tit 
moſt care and exattneſs. and in 
the wulgar language , are often 
perverted to wrong meanings; 
then why ſhotild we wonder 
that the Bible is ſo ? 

o8. Men are contented to be 
laughed at for their wit, but not 
for their folly. 20 

99. If the men of genius would 
ref6lve never to complain in their 


ry [works of criticks and detractors, 


the next age would not know 
that they ever had any. 

100. A man would: have but 
very few ſpeQators , if he offer- 
ed to ſhew for-threce-pence how 


common rogugries,, and 


he could thruſt a red - hot iran 
late . 


'Pead. 
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into a barrel of gimpowder, and 
it chould not take fire, 

101. Chürches are dormitories 
of the Living as well as of the 


102. There are few countrie 
which if well cultivated, woll 
not ſupport d6uble the number 
of their inhabitants, and yet 
fewer where one third of the 
people are not extremely ſtinted 
even in the neceſlaries of life. I 
ſend 6ut twenty barrels of corn, 
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of bidding a w6mon 160k up6n 
her apron - ſtrings to find an ex- 
cuſe? Was it not from the äp- 
ron of fig-leaves worn by Eve 
when ſhe covered herſelf an 
was the firſt of her ſex, who 
made a bad exciſe for eating the 
forbidden frùit? | 

109. I never wonder to ſee 
men wicked, but I 6ften w6ne 
der to ſee them not aſhamed. 
110. Do not we ſee how eaſi- 
ly we pardon our own ations 
in- 


which would maintain a family 
in bread for a year, and. I bring 


back in return a veſſel of wine, f honld it be wonderful to fin 


which half a d6zen g6od fellows 
would drink in leſs than a month 
at the expence of their health 
and reaſon, ; 2 . 
103. A manuſcript kept in a 
cabinet or _— and only 
ſhown to a few friends, is like 
a virgin , much ſought after and 
admired ; but when printed and 
publiſhed , 1s like a common 
whore , whom any. body may 
pürchafe for half. a crown. 
104. Lewis the XIV of France 
ſpent his life in turning a Good 
name into a Great. | R. 
105. Since: the union of Divi- 
nity and Humanity is the great 
article of 6ur Religion, *tis odd 
to ſee ſöme clergymen,, in their. 
writings of Divinity , wholly de- 
void of Humanity. | 


106. Sometimes I read a b6ok} 


with [pleaſure , and deteſt the 
author, | 
. 107. When ſomebody, was tell- 
ing a certain great | 
that' people were diſcontended ; 
Pob, ſays he, bah a dozen fools 
are priting in a coffee - bouſe „ and 
preſently think their own noiſe about 
their ears is made by the world. 


Miniſter ;| 


and päſſions, and the v 
— of dur b6dies oy wh 


us pardon bur own dulneſs ? 
111. Dignity and ſtation, or 
great . riches, are in ſ6me ſort 
neceſſary to old men, in 6rder 
to keep the younger at a diſtance, 
Sho are 6therwiſe töo apt to in- 
— os upon the ſcore of their 
e | 
" 12. There is no vice or föl 
that requires ſo much nicety an 
ſkill to 4 „as Vanity; nor 
any , which by ill mänagement 
makes ſo contemptible a figure. 
113. Obſervation is an old 
man's r e 
114. Politieks are n6thing but 
u , and are còônſequent- 
iy no uſe to a & g60d king, 
or a g6od miniſtry; for which 
reaſon all courts are\fall of Po- 
liticks. wi 0 N 
_ 15. Eloquenes {ſmooth and 
r is like a Yazor whetted 
with vil. NI TY 
116, Imiginary evils. ſoon be- 
come real ones, by indülging 
dur  reflettions on them; as he 
who in a melancholy fancy ſees 
ſomething like a face on the wall 
or the wainſcot, can by two or 
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108. Whence comes the cuſtom 
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three touches with a lead-peneil, 
make 
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for bis own bonſe', St. Pau 


an infidel. 
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make it look viſible and a- 
greeing with what he fancied. 
117. Men of great parts are 
often unfortunate in the manage- 
ment of piiblick briſineſs ; be- 


cauſe they are apt to 50 out of 
the 


the common road, by 

neſs of their imagination. 
I once ſaid to my Lord Boney: 
broke, and defired he world 


uſck- 
L This 
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ſacred to Bacchus, the öther ty 
Apollo. ; 

125. Matrimony has many ch]. 
dren; Repentance , Diſcord, Ps. 
verty, Jealouſy, Sickneſs, Spleen, 
Loathing, &c. y 

126. Viſion is the art of ſeeing 
things inviſible. fi, 

127. The two maxims of any 
great man at court are always, 


obſerve , that the clerks in his}te keep his countenance , and 


office uͤſed a fort of 1wory-knife 


with a blunt edge, to divide a: 


ſheet of paper, which never 
failed to cut it even, 6nly re- 


quiring a ſtrong hand, whereas 


if they ſhonld make uſe of a 
ſharp pen-knife, the ſharpneſs 
would make it go often 6ut»of 
the creaſe, and disfigure the pa- 
per. 
118. He who: does not pou 
ſay 


3s worſe than an infidel, An 1 
think, he who provides '6nly for 
his own houſe, is Juſt equal with 


119. Jealouſy like fire may 
ſhrivel up horus , but it makes 
them ſtink. NF e 

120, A footman's hat ſhould 
fly off to Every b6dy ; and there- 
fore Mercury, who was Jupiter 
Footman, had wings fiſtened to 
his cap. {47 io Ie 

121. When a man pretends 
love, but conrts for möney 3 he 
is like a ju per, who conjures 
away your i hilling, and conveys 
ſomething very undecent under 
the _ 6 " 

122. anegy'ricks are mingl- 
ed wick an Ink ; 

123. I have known men häp- 
py endugh at ridicule , who upon 
1 ubjeas were perfettly 

pid. 


never to keep his word. 

128. I af ked a poor man, how 
he did? He ſaid, he was like 
a waſhball, always in decay. 
129. Hippdcrates, Aph. 32. Sef. 6, 
obſerves , that ſtuttering people 
are always ſubject to a lyoſeneis, 
I wiſh Phyſicians had power to 
remove the profuſion of words 
in . many people to the inferior 
parts. 4 1 | 
| 130, A man dreamt he was 4 
cnckold ; a friend told him it 
was a bad „ becauſe when 
a dream is true, Virgil ſays it 
paſſes through the horned gate. 
131. Love is a flame, and 
therefore we ſay , Beauty is at- 
triftive ; becauſe Phyſicians ob- 
ſerve that fire 4s a great drawer. 
132. Cives', the moſt honour- 
able name amGng the Romans; 
a Citixen, a word of contempt 
among us- 


133. A Lady who had. gillant- 


ries and ſeveral children, told 
her huüſ band he was like the 
auſtere man, who reaped where 
he did not ſow. A 


134. We read that an afs's 
head was ſold for eighty pieces 


hon of P6ppY. ſof ſilver; they have been lately 


ſold ten thouſand times. dearer , 
and yet they were never more 


| plentiful. 


124. One top of Parnäſſus was 135. Very few men do pro- 


perly 


#\ 


live at [preſent , but are 
providin to live another time. 

136. When I am reading a b6ok, 
whether wiſe or filly, it ſeems 
to me to be alive and talking to 
me. | 
137. Whoever live at a diffe- 
rent end of the 'town from me, 
1 160k up6n as perſons but of the 
world, and 6nly myſelf and ſcene 
about me to be in it. 

138. When I was young , 1 
thought all the world as well as 
myſ6lf was wholly taken up in 
3 upon the aſt new 

Av. oy 
F 1 My Lord cromarty, üfter 
fourſcore , went to his c6untry- 
houſe in Sc6tland, with a reſo- 
lation to ſtay fix years there q 
and live thriftily ,-in order to 
fave up money , that he might 
fpend in L6ndon. : 

140. It is ſaid of the horſes in 
viſion, that their power was in 
their mouths and in their tails. 
What is ſaid of horſes in viſion, 
in reality may be ſaid of wo- 
men. s » ' 8 A 

141. Elephants are always 
drawn ſmaller than the life , but 
a flea always larger. | 

142. When old folks tell us of 
mäny paſſages in their youth, 
between them and their company, 
we are apt to think how much 
— thoſe times were than the 
preient. 

143. Why does the elder ſiſter 
dance bare-foot, when they young: 
er is märried before her? is it 
not that ſhe ma 1 ſhörter, 
and conſequently be oͤught 
younger than the bride ? | 

144, No man will take còun- 
ſel, but Every man will take 
money; therefore m6ney lis bet- 
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145. I never yet knew a wag 
who was not a dunce. 
146. A perſon reading to me 
a dull poem of his 6wn making, - 
I prevailed on him to ſcratch out 
ſix lines together 3 in türning 
over the leaf, the ink being wet, 
I marked as many lines on the 
6ther ſide; where6f the poet 
complaining, I bid him be eaſy; 
for it would be better if thole 

were out too. 

147. At Windſor I was obſerve 
ing to my Lord Bolingbroke , that 
the tower , where the maids of 
h6norr l6dged (who at that time 
were not very händſome) was 
much ' frequented with crows. 
My Lord ſaid, It was, becauſe 
they ſmelt carrion. 

148. We have juſt en6ugh Re- 
ligion to make us hate, but not 
enough to make us love 6ne an- 
6ther. wy 1 

149. Reflect on things paſt, as 
wars, negociations , fathons &c, 
We Enter ſo little into thoſe in- 
tereſts, that we wonder how 
men cotild poôſſibly be ſo buſly 
and concerned for things ſo tran- 
ſitory, , Look on the preſent 
times, we find the ame humor, 
yet wonder not at all. 

150. A wiſe man endeavours 
by conſidering all circumſtances, 
to make conjectures, and form 
conclirſions ; but the ſmalleſt ac- 


| cident intervening (and in the 


courſe of affairs it is impoſſible 
to foreſee all) does often produce 
ſuch turns and changes, that at 
laſt he is juſt as much in doubt 
of events as the moſt ignorant 
and unexperienced perſon. 

151. Pöſitiveneſs is a g60d qui» . 
lity for preachers and orators; 
becauſe he that would obtrude 


[his thoughts and reaſons upon a 


N 4 ' multitude, 


* 


* — ——— ———— — 
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the more, as he appears convin- 
ced himſelf. , 
| 5. How 1s it poſſible to ex- 
pe c, that mankind will take ad- 
vice, when they will not ſo 
much as take wärning. 
153. I forget whether advice 
be among the loſt things, which 
Ariſto ſays are to be found in the 
moan; That and Time ought to 
have been there. | 
154. No Preacher is liſtened 
to but Time, which gives us the 
ſame train and turn of. thought, 
tnat elder people have tried in 
vain to put into 6ur heads before. 
155. When we deſire or ſölicit 
any thing, our minds run whol- 
ly on the g60d ſide or circum- 
ances of it; when it is obtain- 
ed, our minds ran wholly on the 


bad ones. | 


156. In a glaſs-houſe the work- 
men often fling in a ſmall quan- 
tity of freſh coals, which hems 
to diſttirb the fire, but very much 
enlivens it. This ſeems to al- 
lüde to a gentle ſtirring of the 
pang, that the mind may not 
anguiſh, 

157: Religion ſeems to have 
grown an infant with age, and 
requires miracles .to nurſe it, 
as it had in its l 

158. All fits of pleaſure are 
balanced by an equal degree of 
pain and linguor ; it is like ſpend- 


year's revenue. | 


I59. The latter part of a wiſe 
man's life is taken up in curing 


the follies, prejudices and falſe 


opinions he had contratted in the 
former. 


160, Would a writer know 
how to behave himſelf with re- 
lation to poſterity , let him con- 


Thoughts on various ſübjects, 
mftltitude , will convince 6thers' 


what omiſſions he moſt lament, 


ſider in 61d b6oks what he find 
that he is glad to know, and 


161. Whatever the Poets pre- 
tend, it is plain they give im. 
mortal to none but themſelves; 
It 1s -Homer and Virgil we ri. 
verence and admire, not Achilles 
or Aeneas, With Hiſtorians it 
is quite the contrary; dur thoughts 
are taken up with the ations, 
perſons , and events we read, 
and we little regard the author, 

162. When a true genius ap- 

ears in the world, you may 
now him by this ſign, that the 
dunces are all in confederacy 
againſt him. 

163. Men who poſſeſs all the 
advantages of life, are in a ſtate, 
where there are many accidents 
to diſ6rder and diſcompoſe , but 
few to pleaſe them. ; 

164. Tis unwiſe jto puniſh 
cowards with { | 
they had regarded that , they 
would not have been cowards: 
Death 1s their proper puniſhment, 
becauſe they tear it moſt.? | 

165. The greateſt inventions 


were produced in the times of 


ignorance, as the viſe of the con. 


6% „ glinpowder and printing, and 


y the dulleſt nation, as the 
Germans. | 


166. One irgument to prove 


that the c6mmon relations of 


_ and fptfers are generally 
ing this year part of the next] falſe, 


„ may be drawn from the 
opinion held , that ſpirits are 
never ſeen by more than one 
perſon at a time; that's to ſay, 
it ſeldom happens to be above 
one perſon in a c6mpany to be 


| poſſeſſed with any high degree 
Y. 


of ſpleen or melancho : 
167. I am apt to think that in 


the day of judgment; there will 
be 


ominy ; for if 


2 — wy oo 


ce 4 > 


and 
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h be ſmall allowarice given to the 
monwealths, care has been taken 
to Itmit men's poſſeſſions, which 
1th-|1s d6ne for many reaſons , and 
This renders thejamong the reſt, for 6ne, which 
dvantages equal of ignorance perhaps is not 6ften conſidered, 


wiſe for their want of morals , 
zor to the ignorant for their want 
of faith, becauſe both are with- 
zut excuſe. 


id knowledge. But ſome ſcruples 
in the wiſe and ſ6me vices 
in the ignorant will perhips be 
forgiven upon the ſtrength of 
temptation to each. 

168. The value of ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances in ſtory leffens ve 


much by diſtance of time, though| 


ſome minute c{rcumſtances are 
very valuable, and it requires 
0 jadgment in a writer to 


iſtinguiſh. . 
169. It is grown a word of 
courſe for writers to ſay." This 
critical dge, as Divines ſay, This 
ſinful age. | 
170. 'Tis pleafant to obſerve 
how free the preſent age is in 
laying taxes on the next: Future 
ger ball talk of this, this ſ ball 
be famous to all poſterity; whereas 
their time and thoughts will be 
taken up about preſent things, 
as Ours are now. 
171. The camehon, who is 
ſaid to feed upon nothing but 
air, hath of all animals the nimb- 
leſt tongue. 
172. When a man is made a 
ſpiritual Peer he loſes his fir- 
name; when a temporal , his 
chriſtian-name. _ F 
173. It is in diſpiites as in ar- 
mies, where the weaker ſide ſets 
1 lights, and makes a great 
noiſe, to make the Enemy be- 
lieve them more numerous and 
ſtrong than they really are. 
174. S6me men under the no- 
tions of weeding out prejudices 
eradicate Virtue, Honeſty, an 
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175. In all well inſtituted com- 


hat when bounds are ſet to 
men's deſires, after they nave 
acquired as much as the laws 
will permit them, their private 
intereſt is at an end, and they 
have nothing to do but to take 
care of the ptiblick, 
176. There are but three ways 
for a man to revenge himſelf of 
the cenſure of the world , to de- 
ſpiſe it, to retiirn_ the like, or 
to endeavour to live ſo as to 
The firſt of theſe 1s 
aſually pretended , the laſt is 
almoſt impoſſible , the univerſal 
practice is for the ſecond. ; 
177. I have known ſome men 
poſſeſſed of g6od qualities, which 
were very ſerviceable to 6thers , 
but uͤſeleſs to themſelves, like a 
ſimn-dial on the front of a houſe 
to inform the neighbours an 
paſſengers, but not the owner 
Within. f 


avoid it. 


178. If a man would régiſter 


all his opinions upon 16ve , — 
litieks, Religion , learning, . &e. 


beginning from his youth and fo 


go on to old age, what a bundle 
of inconſiſtencies and * {pat 
tions would appear at laſt? 

179. What they do in heaven 
we are ignorant of ; what they 
do not we are told expreſſly, 


That they neither marry , nor 


are given in marriage. 

| 180. When a man obſerves the 
choice of Ladies ndw -a - days, 
in the diſpenſing of their favours, 
can he forbear paying ſome ve- 
neration to the memory of thoſe 


Religion. 
N 


[mires mentioned by Xenophon 
5 de 
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de ve equeſtri; who, while their 
manes were on, that is, while 
they-were 1n their beauty, would 


never admit the embraces of anj 


aſs. | 
181. Tis a miſerable thing to 


live in ſaſpence ; it is like of a 
ſpider, | 
Vive quidem, ſed pende tamen im- 
| proba, dixit. 
Ovid's Metam. 


182. * Stoical * of ſup- 
plying our wants, by lopping 
860 dur deſires, is Ike cutting 
of our feet 
ſhoes, ; 1 
183. Phyſicians 6ught not to 
{ve their judgment of Religion, 
or the ſame reaſon, that bſitchers 


are not admitted to be Jurors 
upon life and death. | 


184. The reaſon why fo few 
marriages are hippy, is becauſe 
young Ladies ſpend their time 
in making nets, and not in mak- 
ing Cages. 


185. If a man will obſerve as 
he walks the ſtreets , I believe 
he will find the merrieſt counte- 
nances 1n mourning-coaches. 


186. N6thing more unqualifies 

a man to at with prudence, than 

a misfortune that 1s attended 
with ſhame and guilt. 


187. The power of f6rtune is 
confeſſed 6nly by the miſerable; 
for the happy impute all their 
ſucceſs to prudence or merit. 


188. Ambition 6ften puts men 
upon doing the meaneſt öffices; 
ſo climbing 1s performed 1n the 
ſame poſture with creeping, 


» When we want 


Thoughts on various fübjects, 
who dirts thoſe moſt whom wil y 


er to 


loves beſt. 0 


190. Cenſure 1s the tax a mn 
pays to the 


eminent. 


| 191. Althdugh men are accif 
ed of not knowing their om 
weakneſs » yet perhaps as fey 
know their own ſtrength. It u 
with men as with ſoils, when 
ſometimes there is a vein of gold, 
which the owner knows not. d 


| 192, Sitire is reckoned the 
eaſieſt of all wit; but I take 1 
to be otherwiſe in very bat 
times: For it is as hard to ſatiriu 
well a man of diſtinguiſhed v. 
ces, as to praiſe well a man d 
diſtinguiſhed virtues. It is ca 
endigh to do Either to people 
of moderate characters. 


| 193. Invention is the talent of 
8 „ and judgment of age; 
o that our judgment grows hard- 

leaſe, when we have 
fewer 1 to 6ffer it: this goes 
through the whole commerce of 
life. When we are old , our 
friends find it difficult to pleaſe 
us, and are leſs concerned, 
whether we be pleaſed or no. 


104 No wiſe man ever wiſhed 
to be younger, 


195. An idle reaſon leſſens the 
weight of the good ones you 
gave before. | 


196, The motives of the belt 
Actions will not bear tbo ſtrid 
an enquiry. It js allowed, that 
the cauſe of moſt aftions, good 
or bad, may be 'reſ6lved into 
the love of ourſelves ; but the 
ſelf-love of ſome men 1uclines 
them to pleaſe 6thers , and the 


p 


189. III c6mpany is like a dog, 


ſelf-love of 6thers is wholly em- 
ployed 


publick for bein 
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pleaſing themſelves. is no intrinſiek value in all this, 
however if it be founded in our 


loyed in 
Chis makes the great 
between virtue and vice. 
non is the beſt motive of al} 
tions; yet Religion is allowed 


diſtinction 
Reli- 


z be the 
Ove. 


197. When the world has once 
begun to uſe us ill, it afterwards 
ontinues the ſame treatment with 
eſs ſcriiple or ceremony , 28 
nen do to a whore. 


higheſt inſtance of ſelf- 


ſtance with. the eyes of their 
aderſtinding as well as with 
thiſe of nature. 


199. S6me people take more 
care to hide their wiſdom than 
their folly. | 

200. A'rbitrary power is the 
natural 6bject of temptation to 
a prince, as wine or women to 
2 young fellow , or a bribe to a 
idge , or avarice to old age, 
or vanity to a woman. | 


201. Anthony Henly's farmer 
dy ing of an äſtbma, ſaid, Well, 
if I can get this breath 6nce out, 
Tu take care it ſhall never get 
in again. | 

202. The himor of exploding: 
miny things under the name of 
rifles, fopperics, and 6nly imi- 
ginary goods , is a very falſe 
proof either of wiſdom or mag- 
nanſmity, and a gre check to 
virtuous Actions. For inſtance , 
with regard to Fame : There is 
in moſt people a reliance and 
unwſllingneſs' to be forgotten. 
We obſerve even am6ng the vul- 
gar, how-fond they are to have 
an inſcription över their grave. 
It requires but little philoſophy 


0 
©. 


- 


nature, as 
tue, it ought not 


tribute heaven receives, and the 
ſincereſt part of 6ur devotion. 


ſpeec 
women , is 
of matter , 
ER Words; for whoever 
198. Old men view beſt at a of language 
of ideas, will be a 
ing, to heſitate up 
of both; whereas common 


[affeCtation , ſingu 
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an incitement to vir- 
to be ridiculed. 


202. Complaint is the largeſt 


204. The. common fluency. of 
in mäny men, and moſt 
owing to a ſcarcity 
and a ſcarcity of 
is a maſter 
„and has a mind full 
t, in ſpeak- 
n the choice 
ſpeak- 
ers have only 6ne ſet of ideas, 
and 6ne ſet of words to cloath 
them in , and theſe are oye 
ready at the mouth ;, So peop 
c6me faſter dut of church when 
it is almoſt empty, than when 2 
crowd is at the door. 


205. Few are qualified to ſhine 
in company ,. but it 15 in moſt 
men's power to be agreeable , 
The reaſon therefore , why con- 
verſation runs ſo low at preſent, 
is not the defect of underſtandings 
but pride, vanity ill - nature, 

farity , Poſitive- 
neſs, or ſ6me 6ther Vice, 
effe@ of a wrong education. 


206. To be vain is rather a 
mark of '' humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what 
h6noars have been done them , 
what great company they have 
kept, and the like, by which 
they plainly confeſs , that theſe 
honours , were more than their 
due, and ſuch as their friends 
wotud not beli&e , if they had 
not been told : Whereas a man 
truly proud thinks the greateſt 


to diſcover and obſerve that there 


honours below his merit, and 


conſe · 
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conſequently ſcorns to boaſt. I 
therefore deliver it as, a maxim, 
that whoever deſires the character 


of a proud man , ought to con- 
ceal X 1 


. 207. Law in a free country, 
is „ or ought to be the determi- 
nation of the majority of thoſe, 
who have property in land, 


208. One argument uſed to the 
diſadvantage of Providence , I 
take to be a very ſtrong 6ne in 
its defence. It is objected, that 
ſtorms and tempeſts , unfruitful 
ſeaſons, ſerpents, ſpiders; flies 
and other n6x10us or troubleſome 
animals, with many more inſtan- 
ces of the like kind , diſc6ver 
an imperfection in nature , be- 
cauſe himan life would. be much 
eaſier without them: But the de- 
gn of Providence may clearly 
be perceived in this proceeding. 
The motions of the ſun and 
moon; in ſhort, the whole ſy'- 
ſtem of the uͤniverſe, as far as 
Philoſophers have been able to 
diſeover and obſerve, are in the 
utmoſt degree of regularity and 
* but whenever God 

ath left to man the power of 
interpoſing a remedy by thought 
or labour, there he has placed 
things in a ſtate of imperfection, 
on purpoſe to ſtir up human in- 
duſtry , without which life would 
ſtagnate , or indeed rather could 
not ſubſiſt at all. Curts accuunt 
mortalia corda. 


209. I have known ſeveral 
perſons of great fame for wiſdom 
in püblick affairs and councels , 
apy he foͤgliſh ſervants. I 

ave known great. miniſters , 
diſtinguiſhed for wit and learn- 


Thoughts on various fſibjects, 


dünces. I have known men M&oinic 
great valour- cwards to then we 
wives. I have known men of the 


greateſt eunning perpetually chen 216 
ed. I knew three great mise * 


who could exäctly compnte and 
ſettle the accounts of a kingdog 
but were wholly ignorant 

their own oec6nomy. | 


in {0 
how 


210. The preaching of Divine 21. 
helps to — well inclingſ* * 
men in the courſe of virtue, bu 
ſeldom or never reclauns the W i 21 
cious. | chilc 
* 

211. Princes üſually make wife. d 
er chôices than the ſervang Wit 
whom they truſt for the diſpoſal = 
of places : I have known a Prince, wan 
more than once, chooſe an able 5 
miniſter ; but I never obſervel I Pl 
that miniſter to uſe his credit in f nd 
the diſpoſal of an employment" 
to a perſon whom he thought e 
the fitteſt for it. One of the af 
greateſt in this age owned and 2 
excuſed the. matter from the vio- W Bac 
lence of parties and. the unres- Yaſs. 
ſonableneſs of friends. Th 

212, Small cauſes are ſifficient * 
to make a man uneaſy , when 

reat ones are not in the way: - 
For want of a block he will ſtumble I nat 
at a ſtrav. \ of 
| 213. Dignity , high ſtation, et the 
1 * 2 F are in ſöme fort . 
neceſſary to old men, in örder 
to keep the A unger at a diſtance, I Ri 
who are ötherwiſe too apt to in- an 
ſalt them updn the ſcore of their II all 
age. ; 4 fn 

214. Every man deſires to live , 
long, but no man would be old. in 

215. Love of flattery in moſt d 


men proceeds from the mean 


ing „ who preferred none but | 


opinion 
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pinion they have of themſelves, 
in women from the c6ntrary. 


216. If b6oks and laws con- 
nue to encreaſe as they have 
zone for fiſty years paſt, I am 
in ſome concern for future ages, 
how any man will be learned, 
vr any man a Jawyer. - | 


217. Kings are commonly ſaid 
to have long bands ; I wiſh they 
tad as long cars, 


218. Princes in their infancy , 
childhood and youth, are ſaid 
to diſc6ver pro 1 parts and 
wit , to ſpeak things that ſur- 
prize and aſtöniſh: Stränge! fo 
miny hopeful princes , and fo 
many {hameful Kings! If they 
happen to die young , they would 
have bcen prodgies of wiſdom 
and virtue: if they live , they 
are 6ften prodigies indeed, but 
of and ther ſort, 


219. Silenus the f6ſter-father of 
Bacchus , is always carried by an 
aſs, and has horns on his head, 
The möral is, that drimkards arc 
led by 
chance to be ciickolds, 


220. Venus, a beautiful g6o0d- 
natured Lady, was the goddeſs 
of love; Juno, a terrible ſhrew, 
the goddeſs of marriage, and they 
were always mortal Enemies. 


221, Thoſe who are againſt 
Religion, muſt needs be fools ,/ 
and therefore we read that, of 
all animals, God refuſed the 


222. A very little wit is valued 
in a woman, as we are pleaſed 


| 


fools, and have a great 
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223. A nice man is a man of 


naſty ideas. 


224. Apollo, was held the God 


of phy ſic, and ſender of diſeaſes. 
Both were originally the ſame 
trade, and ſtill continue. 


225, Old men and comets have 


been reverenced for the the ſame 


reaſon , their long beards and 
pretences to foretell events, 

226, A perſon was aſked at 
court, what he thought of an 
Ainbaſſador and his train, who 
were all embroidery and lace, 
full of bows, cringes and geſt- 
ares 3 he ſaid it was Salomon's 
importation, Gold and Apes. 


227, There is a ſtory in Pau- 


| 


ſanias , of a plot ſor betraying a 


city , diſcyvered by the braying 
of an aſs: The cickling of geeſe 
ſaved the Cipitol ; and Catiline's 
conſpiracy was diſcovered by 2 
whore, Theſe are the only three 
animals. as far as I remember, 
famous in hiſtory for Evidences 
and Infermers, | 


228. Moſt forts of diverſion 
in men, children, and other ant- 


ing. 


| 229. Auguſius meeting an aſs 
wi . foretöld him- 
ſelf g60d fortune. I meet many 
aſſes „ but nöne of them have 
lucky names. 


230. If a man makes me keep 
my diſtance , the c6mfort is, he 
keeps his at the ſame time. 


with a few words ſpoken plain 
dy a parrot. * 


* 


* errors, which 


maiprtgin 


mals, is an imitation of fight- 


wt Sa - 2a n 


— A 


231. Who can deny' that 2 
men are violent I6vers of truth, 
when we ſee them ſo poſitive in 


they v. 11 
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maintain. out. of zeal to trùth ,qſpeaking , live at prefent , hy 


although they contradftt- them- 


232. That was Excellently oöbſerv- 


in an author, where his opſaion 
agrees with mine. 
differ , there I pronounce him to 
be in a miſtake. 


233. Very few men, properly 


ſelves every day of their lives? time. 


ed, ſay I, when I read a eallage 


When we; 


| 


are providing to Ive andthe 


234. As univerſal a practice y 
lying is, and as eaſy a one 3 
it ſeems, I do not remember u 
have hzard three good lies ina 
wy converſation , ever from thi 
who were-moſt celebrated in thx 


faculty. 
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Lebensabriſſe 
einiger 
der beruͤhmteſten Schriftſteller Englands, 

als | 


Vorübungen zum Uiberſetzen aus dem Deutſchen ins Engliſhe 
zu gebrauchen. (*) 


— . — 


Shakeſpear. 


— 
22 * — 
„ 


* are | 

W illhelm 1 Shakeſpear wurde zu Stratford in der 

Grafſchaft Warwick 2 im April 1564 gebohren 3. 

Sein Vater, Johann 4 Shakeſpear, der ein anſehnlicher 

Vollhaͤndler 5 war, hatte eine ſo zahlreiche 6 . zehn 
inder 


1 William. 2 Warwickſhire. 3 born. 4 John. 5 a conſi- 
lerable dealer in wool, 6 large. ha 


©. BE 


— 8 


— 


0 Dem angehenden Uiberſetzer dienet hier zur Erinnerung, daß die mit -*- 
was groͤbern Buchſtaben gedruckte Worter , im Engliſchen keine Nr oeutung 
baben; wie auch, daß in den Reden, in denen groß gedruckte Worter vor⸗ 
kommen, welche mit Klazumern ( dugeſchloſſen ſind, allezeit Mietel⸗ 
.. worter muͤſſen gemacht werden. In den unten beigefuͤgten ehigliſ{en Be⸗ 
deutungen habe ich, um dem Uiberſetzer allen Zweifel wegen der Aus ſprache 
und des Akcentes zu benehmen, die Akeente auf die Worter geſetzt, welche. 
aber in der Uiberſetzung miiſſen weggelaſſen werden. * 


208  Shakeſpear: 


Kinder in allen, daß er ſeinem aͤlteſten Sohne keine beſſere 
ziehung geben konnte, als ſein eigenes Gewerb 7. Er hatte i 
auf eine Zeit lang 8 in die oͤffencliche Schule 9 in Stratfy 
geſchickt, wo er die Anfangsgrunde 10 der lateiniſchen Sprach 
erhielt 11; wie ſehr 12 er aber dieſe Sprache verſtand. x 3, obn 
ob 14 er zu dieſer Zeit ein außerordentliches Genie 15, 9 
Neigung fuͤr die Klaſſiker 16 entdeckte 17, oder ob er nach ſq 
nem Austritte aus der Schule 18 einen groͤſſern Fortgang 1; 
in dieſer Sprache machte, iſt eine Sache 20, die ſehr ſchwer kan 
zu beſtimmen 22 iſt. Doch 23 iſt es gewiß, daß ſein Vater mac 
keine Abſicht 24 hatte aus 25 ſeinem Sohne einen Gelehrten 24 2094 
zu machen, und daß die Mittelmaͤßigkeit 27 ſeiner Umſtinde, 
und der Mangel am Beiſtande 28 zu Haus ihn gezwungen 1 
hatten, ihn frühzeitig 30 von der Schule abzurufen 31,5 un 
ſeinen Beiſtand in ſeinem eigenen Handel 32 für die Erhaltung 
33 ſeiner Familie zu haben. 


Bei ſeinem Austritte aus dex Schule 34 blieb 35 er nia den 
ſehr lange in dieſer Beſchaͤftigung 36, in ſeiner Minderjahriph lief 
keit 37, unter der unmittelbaren Aufſicht 38 ſeines Vaters ver 
Als er ſiebenzehn Jahre alt war 39, heurathete er eine Weibel daß 
perſon von fuͤnf und zwanzig Jahren. Sie war die Tochtaſf ſich 
eines reichen Bauers 40, in der Nachbarſchaft von Stratford alſe 
welche ihn ſieben Jahre uͤberlebte 41 , indem] fie im J. 1623, ſpe; 
in dem Alter von ſechs und ſechzig Jahren ſtarb. Alf 42 wad Be 
43 der junge Shafeſpear nicht nur Herr einer Familie, , ſow 
dern wurde 44 auch Vater zweyer Kinder, ehe er aus ſeiner 
Minderjaͤhrigkeit 45 kam. (Nachdem! er ſo feſtgeſetzt 46 war, ren 
hatte er keine andere Gedanken, als den Wollhandel fortzus 

treiben 


employment, 8 for ſöme time. 9 free-ſchool. 10 the rudiments, 
7 dai. 12 how well. 13 underſtänd. 14 whether. 15 ge. 
nius. 16 the cläſſicks. 17 difeover, - 18 after his leaving 
ſchool. 19 proficiency. 20 point. 21 difficult. 22 to fettk 
a2 however. 24 deſign. 25 of. 26 ſcholar. ar närrowneſs. 2 
want of afliſtance. 29 force. 30 éarly. 31 to withdraw. * 
büſineſs. 33 towards ſupporting. — 34 Upon his leaving a 
35 continue. 36 employ. 37 as a mingr. 38. guidance. 39 at l 
venteen years of age. 40 Yeoman. 41 Turvive. 42 thus. 43 com 
mence. 44 become,; 45 minority. 46 ſettled. | 


q | i4 


reiben 47, in welcher Art von Gewerb er auf eine Zeit lang 
fortfuhr 48, bis ihn eine Ausſchweifung 49, der er ſchuldig 
war, zwang ſein Vaterland 50 und Gewerb zu verlaſſen Fx , 
Ywelhes Unglück demungeachtet 52 nachher zu der Hervorbrin⸗ 
sung 53 des groͤßten Genies, welches jemals in der dramati; 
hen Dichtkunſt 54 gekannt war, gluͤcklich ausſchlug 55. 


Es ereignete ſich, daß er 56 mit einigen Perſonen in Bee 
kanntſchaft verfiel, welche einen wiederholten Zeitvertreib 57 
machten, Wild zu ſtehlen 58, und ihn mehr als einmal mit ſich 
zogen 59, einen Park auszurauben 60, welcher dem Sir Thos. 
mas Lucy, einem Edelmanne zu Cherlcot unweit 61 Strat⸗ 
ford zugehoͤrte 62. [Als] dieſe That 63 mehr als einmal wie⸗ 
derholt wurde, ſo ward dieſer Edelmann ſo aufgebracht 64, 
daß er 65 eine gerichtliche Klage 66 wider die Thaͤter 67 un⸗ 
ternahm 63. Shakeſpear war uͤber dieſes Edelmanns Be⸗ 
handlung 69 ſo gereizt 70, daß er zur Vergeltung 71 ihn zu 
dem Gegenſtande einer Ballade machte, welche, wie die Uiber⸗ 
lieferung 72 ſagt, (denn ungluͤcklicherweiſe 73 iſt dieſes Stuck 
verloren gegangen) mit ſo vieler Bitterkeit geſchaͤrft 74 war, 
aß es mit dem Berfaſſer unſicher wurde 75, auf dem Lande 
ſich laͤnger aufzuhalten 76, und ſein Gewerb fortzutreiben. Um 
alſo den Haͤnden des Gerichts zu entgehen 77 ſah ſich Shake. 
ſoear gezwungen 73 nach London zu fliehen 79, wo er ſeine erſte 
Bekanntſchaft in dem Theater 80 machte. 


Hier kann ich nicht unterlaſſen 81 einen Umſtand anzufuͤh⸗ 
ren $2, welcher! vom rn. Rowe dem Hrn. Pope * 
: 8 theilt 


47 of purſning the wool-trade. 48 continue. 49 exträyagance. 
ts, $0 country. 51 leave. 52 nevertheleſs. 53 to the exerting. 54 
* amatic Sony: 55 prove. — 36 He happened fo. 57 a fre- 
ne quent prattice. 58 of deer-ſtealing. 59 engage. 60 to rob. 61 
de. near. 62 belong. 63 injury. 64 provoke. 65 as to, 66 a pro- 
23} ſection, 67 delinquent. 68 enter. 69 treatment, 70 vexed. 
3 71 in revenge. 72 tradition. 73 unlvickily. 74 pointed, 75 it 
oF became unſafe. 76 to ſtay any lönger in the country, 77 to 
e ef the hands of the law. 78 obliged. o to fly. $0 in the 
oF glayhouſe, — 81 Forbear- $2 re ating a ſtory, 
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theilt 33 worden. Als Shakeſpear nach London kau, wor g 
ohne Geld und Freunde, und [weil] er ein Fremder war, 
wußte er nicht, an wen er ſich wenden 84, noch durch was 


fuuͤr Mittel er ſich unterhalten 85 ſollte. [Als] zur Zeit dall 


Koͤniginn Eliſabeth Kutſchen noch ungewoͤhnlich $5 , und Mieth 
kutſchen 87 gar nicht im Gebrauche waren, ſo giengen diejene 
gen, welche zu ſtolz, zu zaͤrtlich, oder zu bequem 38 waren, 
zu Pferd 89 in das Schauſpiel 90; und als Shakeſpear nach 
London, auch Furcht einer peinlichen Nachſetzung 91 , floh; ſt 
war ſein erſtes Hilfsmittel 92, an der Thuͤre des Theaters p 
warten 93, und die Pferde derjenigen zu halten 94, nelche 
keine Bedienten hatten, damit ſie nach der Vorſtellung 95 wis 
der bereit ſeyn moͤchten. In dieſer Beſchaͤftigung 96 wurde g 
wegen ſeiner Sorgfalt und Bereitwilligkeit ſo merkwuͤrdig 97, 
daß in einer kurzen Zeit jedermann, als er abſtieg 98, nag 
Willhelm Shakeſpear rufte 99; und kaum wurde ein andere 
Aufwaͤrter mit einem Pferde anvertraut 100, ſolange 1 Wil 
helm Shakeſpear zu haben war. Dieß war der erſte Anfang 
eines beſſern Schickſals 2. Als] Shakeſpear mehr Pferde ſei 
ner Hand anvertraut 3 fand, als er halten konnte, ſo miethere 
er Jungen 4; unter ſeiner Aufſicht 5 zu warten, welche, als 
Willhelm Shakeſpear gerufen 6 ward, ſich unverzuͤglich 7 ſel 
len 8 und ans rufen mußten 9: Ich bin Shgakeſpear's Junge 
mein Herr. Obwohl Shakeſpear hernach hoͤhere Bedienung 1a 
fand, ſo behielten 11 nichtsdeſtoweniger 12 die Aufwarter, 
welche die Pferde hielten, noch immer die Benennung 13 von 
Shakeſpear's Jungen, ſolange als 14 die Gewohnheit 15 it 
das Theater zu reiten 16 fortdauerte. 


* 


Als! 


83 communicate. 84 to apply te. 85 to ſuppòrt. 86 uncommon, 
87 hired coaches. 88 idle. : 89 on horſeback. go to the play. 

91 for fear of a criminal proſecùtion. 92 expedient. 93 to wait. 
94 to hold. 95 after the performance. 96 öffice. 97 couſpicuous. 
98 alight, 99 call for. 1oo truſt, x while. 2 fortune. 3 put 
into his hand. 4 boy. 5 inſpeQtion. 6 firmmnon. 7 immediate- 
ly. $8 preſent. 9 were te. 10 employment, 11 retain. 12 ne. 


vertheleſs. 13 appellation. 14 as long as. 15 practice. 16 & 
riding. ; | 


* 22 , daß ſie davon eingenommen 23, ihn dem Hauſe, empfah- 


27 und deſſen natuͤrlicher Hang 28 zur Schaubithne 29 zeichne⸗ 
ten 30 thn bald, wo nicht 31 als einen außerordentlichen Schaus 


nen vortrefflichen Schriftſteller 35 aus. So ward endlich 36 


Shakeſpear. 912 
Als] in dieſer Lage 17 einige der laſpieler 1 ſich zu 
faͤligerweiſe 19 mit ihm in ein Geſpraͤch einlieſſen 20, fanden 
fie ihn ſo ſcharfſinnig 21, und von einem ſo ſchoͤnen Umgange 


len, in welches er zuerſt 24 in einem ſehr niedern Range 25 
aufgenommen 26 wurde; doch ſein bewundernswuͤrdiger Geiſt 


ſpieler 32 (indem der Geiſt 33 in ſeinem eigenen Hamlet die 
Hauptrolle 34 Shakeſpears als Schauſpieler war), doch als ei⸗ 


dieſes groſſe Genie, durch einen unverſehenen Zufall 37, in 
ſeine aͤchte und eigene 38 Sphaͤre getrieben 39, auf dem Erds 
kreiſe 40 in der Theatraldichtkunſt 41 zu leuchten 42. Man 
ſagt 43, daß Romee und Julie 44 das erſte Schauſpiel war, 
welches er ſchrieb, als er drey und dreyßig Jahre alt war. 
Es wurde im J. 1597 aufgefuͤhrt 45. Das naͤchſte an dieſem 
waren Richard der Jroepte, und Dritte, im J. 1598. Des 
erſte Theil ſeines Heinrich des Fünften beweiſet 46, daß die⸗ 
ſes Schauſpiel zu der Zeit iſt geſchriehen worden 47, als 48 der 
Graf von Eſſex General in Irland war. 


Um ſich aber einen Unterhalt 49 zu verſchaffen 50 , ſab 
ſich Shakeſpear gezwungen, (eine Abſichten 5x blos 52 dahin 
zu richten 53, um den Geſchmack und die Laune zu treffen 54, 
[welche] damals unter der niedern Gattung von Leuten herrſche⸗ 
ten 55, von denen der Schauplatz 56 gemeiniglich zuſammen⸗ 
geſetzt war; und daher 57 waren ſeine Schilderungen 58 des 

ö Lebeng 


— 17 Situation. 18 player. 19 e 20 converſe. 28 
acute. 22 converſation, 23 ſtruck therewith. 24 firſt. 25 low 
ſtation. 26 admit. 27 admirable wit. a8 turn. 29 ſtage. 30 
diſtinguiſh. 31 if not. 32 ator, 33 Ghoſt. 34 18 35 an Emi- 
nent author. 36 at length, 37 by an unt6ward accident. 38 
genuine and proper. ' 39 drive. in the univerſe. 41 in ſtage- 
poetry. 42 of ſhining. 43 they ſay. 44 Juliet. 45 att. 46 prove. 
47 unbeſt. Art. 48 While. — 40 Subſiſtence. 50 to procure. 
31 view. 52 ſolely. 53 to dire 54 to hit. 55 prevail 36 
4 ucience. 57 therefore. 58 mage. : | 
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lebens von ſolchen aus dieſem Range hergenommen 59. | Dieſe 
hatten keine Kenntniß 60 von den Regeln zu ſchreiben, oder 
dem Muſter 61 der Alten. Shakeſpear wagte 62 ſich alſt 
ohne den Vortheil der Erziehung, und ohne den Rath 63 oder 
Beiſtand der Gelehrten, wie auch 64 ohne die Unterſtuͤtzung 63 
der beſſern Gattung, oder 65 ohne einige Bekanntſchaft unter 
ihnen. Als aber einmal ſeine Verſuche 67 den Schutz (einer 
Fuͤrſtinn gewonnen 63 hatten, und die Aufmunterung 69 dez 
Hofes jener der Stadt gefolgt 70 hatte; ſo fiengen die Werke 
ſeiner reifern Jahre augenſcheinlich 71 an, ſich uͤber diejenigen ſei⸗ 
ner vorigen 72 zu erheben 73. „ 


Die Einwohner 74 von London wurden außerordentlich 75 
von ſeinen Schauſpielen eingenommen 76, und waren erfreut 77, 
unter ihnen ein Genie aufkeimen 73 zu ſehen, welches faͤhig 
war, fie mit ihren Lieblingsunterhaltungen 79 zu verſehen 80. 
Die Koniginn Eliſabeth hatte verſchiedene von ſeinen Schau: 
ſpielen, [welche] vor ihr aufgefuͤhrt 81 wurden, und gab 2 
Shakeſpearn viele Beweiſe 33 ihrer Gewogenheit. Sie fand ; 
ſo viel Vergnügen $4 an ſeinen Schauſpielen, und beſonders an 5 
dem unterhaltenden 85 Karakter des Sir Johann Falſtaff in 1“ 
den zween Theilen Heinrich des Vierten (welcher eines von 9 
ſeinen Meiſterſtuͤcken gs iſt, und in welchem er ſich ſelbſt aus⸗ — 
'driflih durch den Wildſchuͤtzen gx ſchildert 88) daß ſie dem ib 
Verfaſſer auftrug 89, den naͤmlichen Karakter noch in einem 5 
andern Stucke 90 fortzuſetzen, und den Ritter in der Liebe zu 0 
zeigen, welches er in den luſtigen Frauen von Windſor 91 9 
unnachahmlich 92 aus fuͤhrte 93. Unter ſeinen andern Goͤnnern 
wird von ihm beſonders der Graf von Southampton in der Zu⸗ 
eignungsſchrift 94 zweyer. Gedichte Venus und Adonis, and Cu⸗ 

Ps | kretia 


59 draw. 60 notion. 61 model. 62 ſet out. 63 advice. 64 
equally. 65 patronage. 66 as. 67 performance. 68 gain. 69 
encouragement. 70 ſucceed. 71 manifeſtly, 72 former. - 73 to 
ariſe, — 74 The people. 75 wonderfully. - 76 to grow fond of. 
77 pleaſed. 78 ariſe, 79 favourite entertainment, 80 of farniſh- 
ing. 81 alt. 82 ſhew. 83 mark. 84 ſhe was ſo much pleaſed | 
with. 85 delightful. 86 maſter-piece. 87 deer-ſtealer. 88 figure. 
89 commend, 90 for 6ne play more, 91 The Merry Wives 4 
Windſor. 9a inimitably. 93, Execute. 94 dedication. 
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kretia 95 gerühmt 96. Dieſer Edelmann gab ihm auf einmal 7 
tauſend Pfund, um ihn in Stand zu ſehen 98, einen Kauf zu 
machen 99, wozu er gehort batte, daß unſer Dichter ein Ver⸗ 
langen truͤge 100. re b 


Im Anfange der Regierung Kbnigs Jakob des Erſten (wo 
nicht eher) war er einer der exten Unternehmer 1 des Thea⸗ 
ters „ und fuhr darinnen mehrere Jahre hernach fort, bis, 
nachdem] er ein ſolches Vermoͤgen 2 erworben 3 hatte, welches 
4 ſeinem maͤßigen Wunſche und Beduͤrfniſſen im Leben Genüge 
that 5 , er die Schaubuͤhne und alle andern Geſchaͤfte verließ 6 
und den Überreſt 7 ſeiner Zeit in einer anſtaͤndigen Ruhe und 
Einſamkeit 8, in dem Umgange ſeiner Freunde, in ſeiner Ges 
burtsſtadt 9 zu -Stratford zubrachte ro, wo ſein anmuchiget 
Witz 1x und gutes Herz 12 ihm die Bekanntſchaft und Freunde 
ſchaft der Epelleute in der Nachbarſchaft zuwege brachten 133 
Er wohnte 14 in einem ſehr ſchoͤnen Hauſe, das er ſich ſel 
gekauft hatte 15 , und dem er den Namen Neuplatz 16 gab, 
welches noch vorhanden 17 iſt, und den naͤmlichen Namen be 
halt 18. Spbakeſpear batte dieſes Haus nach ſeiner eigenen 
Neigung 19 ſe wohl verbeſſert und umgeſchaffen 20, daſs, wahs 
rend der huͤrgerlichen Kriege, [als] Koͤnigs Karl 21 des Erſten 
Koͤniginn, durch die Nothwendigkeit der Umſtaͤnde 22, ſich in 
der Grafſchaft Warwick zu retten 23 gezwungen 24 war, ſie 
ihren Hof auf drey Wochen in Neuplatz hielt, woraus 25 wir 
billig 26 vermuthen 27 mogen, daß es damals 28 das beßte 
Privathaus in der Stadt geweſen ſeyn muͤſſe 29, indem 30 ihre 
Majeſtaͤt es dem Kollegium, welches in dem Fond dre mime 

f ae. 7 ne © befamilie, 


J Lucrece. 96 h6nour. 97 at one'time. 98 to enable. fo 
£0 through with a pürchaſe. 100 have a mind to. — 1 Män- 
ager. 2 förtune. 3 acquire. 4 as. +5 ſätisfy. 6 quit. N. 
remainder, . $ in an honourable eaſe and retirement.” 9 native- 
town. 10 pak. 11 his pleaſant wit, f2 good nature. 13 en- 
age. 14 live. 15 of his own purchaſing. - 26 New-Place.,, 
xtant. 18 retain, 19 to his own mind. 20 repair and mddel. 
21 Charles. '22 of affairs. 23 to make a retirement, 24 drive. 
25 whence, 26 reaſonably. 27 ſupp6ſe. 28 then, 29 to have 
been. 30 ſince. 8 } , a | 
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defamilie, welche des Koͤnigs Parthey er nicht ſo ſehr 32 be M 


gunſtigte 33 , vorzog 34. Shakeſpear hatte das gute Gluͤck, 
dieſes Haus von den Flammen in der groſſen Feuersbrunſt 35, 
welche im J. 1614 den groͤßten Theil der Stadt verzehrte 36, 
zu retten 37. | 


Es iſt ſehr wahrſcheinlich 38, daß er nach ſeiner Entfer⸗ 
nung 39 ſein Talent in der Dichckunſt nicht ſehr uͤbte 40. In 
Anfange des Jahrs 1616 machte er ſein Teſtament 41, welches 
noch vorhanden iſt, und worinnen 42 er ſeine Achtung 43 gegen 
ſeine vorigen Gefaͤhrten 44 im Theater bezeigte 45. Er be⸗ 
ſtimmte 46 ſeine juͤngſte Tochter, nebſt 47 ihrem Ehegemahle 
zu ſeinen Vollziehern 48, und vermachte 49 ihnen den beſiten 
Theil ſeines Vermoͤgens 50, in deſſen Beſitz fie nicht lang her: 
nuch kamen. Er ſtarb an dem drey und zwanzigſten Tag des fol, 

enden Aprils, in dem drey und fuͤnfzigſten Jahre ſeines Alters, 
fund} ließ 51 drey Toͤchter hinter ſich 52, von denen zwo bei 
Leben und mannbar waren 53, und die dritte in ihrer Kindheit 
ſtarb. Er ward unter ſeinen Voreltern 54, auf der Nordſeite 
unweit dem Hochaltare 55, in der Hauptkirche 56 zu Strat⸗ 
ford begraben 57, wo ein ſchoͤnes Denkmal 58 fir ihn errich⸗ 
tet 59 iſt. Shateſpear iſt allda unter einem Bogen 60 in ei⸗ 
ner ſitzenden Stellung 61 vorgeſtellt 62; ein Haupckuͤſſen 63 iſt 
vor ihm gelegt 64, mit einer Schreibfeder in ſeiner rechten 
Hand, und ſeine Linke ruht 6< auf einer Rolle Papier 66; 


unter dem Hauptkuͤſſen ſind dieſe zween lateiniſchen Verſe 67: 


Judicio Pylium, genio Soctatem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus moeret, Olympus habet. 


Auf 


31 the King's party. 32 not fo ſtröngly. 33 favour. refer. 
35 in the dreadful fire. 36 d , to ſave. — 36 Prob- 
able, 39 retirement. 40 Exerciſe. 41 will. 42 Whereln. 43 
reſpect. 44 partner. 45 teſtify. 46 appoint. 47 jointly with. 
48 executor. 49 bequeath. 50 eſtate. 51 leave. 52 behind. 
53 of whom two lived to be married. $54 amöng his nceſtors. 
35 on the north-ſide of the chancel. ' 56 in the great church. 57 
bury. 58 a hindſome m6nument. 59 ereQed. 60 winder an arch. 


6x poſture. 62 repreſented, 63 cüfhion. 64 put. 65 reſting. 


66 on a ſcroll! of papers, 67 is this latin diſtic 


af 1 


ieſe 


2 »»»?! ww *, 


J 


ö 
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af dem Grabſteine 63, in dem Pflaſter 69 unten 70, ſind - 
ieſe Zeilen: | | Sy | * 

Good friend, for Jeſus' ſake , forbear 

To dig the duſt incloſed here, | 


Bleſt be the man, that ſpares thoſe ſtones 
And curſt be he that moves my bones, 


In dem Jahre 1740 wurde ein anderes ſehr prichtiges und 
ſchoͤnes 71 Denkmal ſeinem Andenken 72, auf oͤffentliche Koſten 
73 in der Weſtminſterabtey 74 errichtet 75 ; (nachdem] ein 
groſſer Beitrag 76 zu dieſem Ende 77, bei der Vorſtellung 78 
ſeines Trauerſpieſs Julius Caſar , im koͤniglichen Theater in 
der Drurygaſſe 79 am acht und zwanzigſten April 1758, gemacht 
wurde. Das Denkmal wurde im J. 1740 zu ſtand gebracht 80 
und ſteht unweit 31 dem Suͤdthore der Abtey, in einem Orte, 
welcher die Dichterecke heißt $82. Sphakeſpear iſt allda in der 
Kleidung ſeiner Zeit, in weiſſem Marmor, in voller Groͤſſe 83 
vorgeſtellt, indem] er ein wenig auf ſeinem rechten Arme ruht 
34, welcher von einem Fußgeſtelle 8 unterſtuͤtzet $6 iſt. Am 
Fuſſe 87 dieſes Denkmals hangt eine Rolle, ia welcher 88 die fol⸗ 
genden Worte von ſeinem Schauſpiele: Der Sturm, geſchrieben 
$9 ſind, auf welche ſeine linke Hand zu zeigen ſcheint 90: 


The cloud-clapt Towers, the gorgeous Palaces, 
The folemn Temples, the great Globe itſelf, 
'Yea all, which ir inhabit, ſhall diſſolve, | 
And like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſioh, 
Leave not a wreck behind. e 


* 


. : f 6 
Uiber 


68 on the gràve-ſtone. 69 pavement. 70 underneath, — 71 Very. 
ndble and moſt beautiful, 72 to his memory, 73 at the public 
expence. 74 in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 75 raiſe. 76 an ample con- 
tribiition. 77 for this purpoſe. 78 up6n exhibiting, 79 at the 
Theater-Royal in Drury-lane, 80 finiſh. 81 near the ſouth-door. 
$2 the Poets-Corner. $3 at full length. 84 lèan on. 85 pedeſtal. 
$6 ſupport. ' 87 at the bottom. 88 wherein, $9 inſcribe. 90 ap- 
pcars pointing. „* 
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Viber ſeinem Kopfe hinten iſt eine Platte 91 von ſehr ſeltnen lie 1 


Granatmarmor 92 befeſtiget 93, auf welchem die folgende Yy, 
ſchrift 94 in erhabenen ſtark vergoldeten Buchſtaben .95 iſt: 


Gulielmo Shakeſpeare, Anno poſt Mortem CXXIV. 
Amor Publicus poſuit. 


Die Inſchrift ward von Hrn. Pope verfaßt 96. Das gang 
Denkmal iſt wunderbar 96 wohl angelegt und ausgefuhrt 93. 
Eine neue Vor⸗ und Schlußrede 99 wurden bei dieſer Gele 
genheit geſprochen, welche, obgleich ſehr ſchoͤn, zu lang find, 
hier eingeſchaltet 100 zu werden. 3 | 


Außer dem. Vortheile x , weſhen Shakeſpear fiber all 
Menſchen, in Ruͤckſicht ſeines Verſtandes und Genies 2 hatte, 
war er von einer ſanften, leutſeligen, und liebenswuͤrdigen 
Gemuͤthsbeſchaffenheit 3, und war ein ſehr angenehmer Ge⸗ 
ſellſchafter 4, ſo daß er allen ſchaͤtzbar 5 wurde 6, die ihn 
ſowohl als 7 einen Freund und als einen Dichter kannten; 
und auf dieſe Art 8 wurde er in die beßten Geſellſchaften ge- 
laſſen 9, und hatte 10 mit den ſchoͤnſten Karaktern ſeiner Zeit 
Umgang 11, Was er aber fiir beſondere 12 Freundſchaften 
mit Privatleuten 13 unterhielt 14, koͤnnen wir zu dieſer Zeit 
nicht wiſſen. Wir koͤnnen nur hinzuſetzen 15, daß ein jeder, 
der einen wahren Geſchmack 16 fuͤr Verdienſt 17 und Genie 
batte, und die Menſchen unterſcheiden 18 konnte, gemeinig⸗ 
lich 19 eine groſſe Hochachtung und Ehrerbietung 20 fir ihn 
hatte. Seine ausnehmende Redlichkeit und gutes Herz 21 
muß gewiß den groͤßten Theil wohlerzogner Leute 22 bewogen 
23 haben, ihn zu lieben, indem die Staͤrke ſeines Geiſtes 24 


die 
1 2 plate. 92 curious gränate-marble. 93 fixed. 94 inſcription. 
95 in raiſed letters richly gilt. 96 compoſe. y admirably. 98 


deſigned and executed. r6Jogue and epilogue. 100 inſert. 
— Beſides the tags, * In ths vin of wit and genius. 
3 of a ſwect, gentle and amiable dipoſition. 4 a moſt agreeable 
companion. 5 dear. 6 become. 7 both as. 8 by that way. 9 
1rtroduce.” 10 hold. 11 converſation. 12 particular. 15 private 
nen. 14 contract. 15 add. 16 taſte. 17 merit. 18 diſtinguiſh. 
T9 generally, to a juſt value and eſteem. 21 his agar 
candour and g6od nature. 22 all the gentler part of the world. 
£3 incline. 24 the power of his wit. 
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ie Menſchen der ſcharfſinnigſten Einſicht 25 und geſitteſten 
Gelehrſamkeit 26 gendthiget a7 hat, ihn zu bewundern 28. 
Unter dieſen war Benjamin 29 Johnſon ein beſonderer Freund 


n ihm 30. | 


Ob ſeine Unwiſſenheit der Alten 31 ihm nachtheilig 32 
war, oder nicht, iſt eine unentſchiedene Sache 33, denn ob⸗ 
wohl ihre Kenntniß 34 ihn richtiger 35 mochte gemacht has 
ben, ſo 36 iſt es doch nicht unwahrſcheinlich 37, daß 38 
die Regelmaͤßigkeit 39 und Achtung 40 fuͤr fie, welche dieſe 
Richtigkeit 41 wuͤrde begleitet 42 haben, etwas von jenem 
Feuer, Ungeſtuͤmmigkeit 43, und ſogar 44 jener ſchoͤnen 
Schwaͤrmereyen 45 wuͤrden erſtickt 46 haben , die wir uns 
nicht enthalten 47 koͤnnen , in Shakeſpearn zu bewundern. 
Die zween erſten Herausgeber 48 von Schakeſpear's Werken, 
und einige andere, behaupten 49, daß Shakeſpear niemals 
eine Zeile 50 in allen ſeinen Schriften ausſtrich 5x 3 aber 
Benjamin Johnſon, Hr. Pope, und andere berichten 52 uns, 
daß nie eine mehr ungegruͤndete Sage 53 war, als dieſe, 
daß Schakeſpear nie ſeine erſten Schriften verbeſſerte 54 , zu 
deſſen Gegenbeweiſe 55 mehrere unlaͤugbare Zeugniſſe 55 vor- 
handen ſind, als das Luſiſpiel der luſtigen Frauen von Wind⸗ 
ſor, welches er ganz neuerdings 57 ſchrieb; die Geſchichte 
Heinrichs des Sechſten, und jene Heinrichs des Fünften, 
[welche]! ſehr umgearbeitet 53 ſind; das Trauerſpiel von 
Hamlet vermehrte er beinahe um dis Haͤlfte 59 , und viele 
andere. | 22d” fo it = 

Wir 


25 of the moſt refined knowledge. 26 polite learning. 27 oblige. 
1 Of the 


55 
neſs. 


firſt 


O 5 


ces. | 
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Wir wollen nun zu den Auflagen ſeiner Werke gehen 69; hon 


Sieben Jahre nach Schakeſpears Tod wurden ſeine Schau uch 
ſpiele, im J. 1623, in Folio von zween ſeiner erſten 61 Freund 
in der Schauſpielergeſellſchaft 62 geſammelt 63 und herausge i 
geben 64, welche gleichfalls eine zwote Auflage in Folio in 
J. 1632 verbeſſerten 65. Obwohl dieſe beide Auflagen auß 
erordentlich fehlerhaft 66 waren, ſo wurde doch 67 keine ow 
dere bis zum J. 1714 unternommen 68, als 69 eine dritn 
Auflage in $vo von Hrn. Niklas 70 Rowe herausgegeben 
wurde, welche aber ſehr wenige Verbeſſerungen 71 in ſic 
hatte, indem er nur eine Lebensbeſchreibung dieſes Schriftſteh 
lers 72 beifuͤgte 73, wovon ihm der Stoff 74 von Hrn, Ben ih 
terton, dem berühmten 75 Schauſpieler, an die Hand gegeben 
76 wurde. Dieſer Schauſpieler machte eine Reiſe 77 nac 
Stratford, in der Abſicht 78, etwas mehreres 79 von $0 
einem Manne zu erfahren gt , dem ſowohl er als die gane 
Welt 82 ſo viel zu verdanken hatten 83. Allein Schakeſpear 


Schauſpiele waren noch bisher 84 in dem naͤmlichen verſtin 12 
melten Zuſtande 85, als zuerſt, indem 86 Hr. Rowe (ne 
Dr. Warburton , Biſchof von Glouceſter bemerkt 87) obwohl 

er ein Gelehrter 88 war, doch mit dem ganzen Unternehmen 


der Kritik 89 ſo gaͤnzlich 90 unbekannt war, daß er die erſten 
Auflagen des Werkes, welches er herauszugeben unternahm 91, 
nicht unterſuchte, noch zu Rathe zog 92. Hr. Pope wurde des, 
halben 93 bewogen 94, die Arbeit zu unternehmen 95, den 
Wuſt zu ſaͤubern 96, und ihn in eine beſſere Ordnung zu brin⸗ 
gen 97; und ſolchergeſtalt 93 gab 99 er eine neue Auflage 
von 


(> 
— 6o Let us now proceed to. 61 principal. 62 in the (c6mpany * 
of comedians. 63 colleft. 64 publiſh. 65 corre&. 66 extreme - tei 
Iy faulty. 67 yet. 68 attempt. when. 70 Nicholas. 71 
correttion.. 7a an account of that author's life. 73 prefix, 74 
the materials of which. 75 celebrated. 76 communicate. 77 4 en 
journey. 78 purpoſely. 79 ſomething fürther. 80 concerning. un 
81 to learn, 82 bdth he and all the world. 83 were fo mu ſei 
indebted. $4 hitherto. 85 mingled condition. 86 ſince. 87 ob- 
ſerve. 88 a wit. $9 with the whole briſineſs of criticiſm, 90 ſo 
itterly, 9x undertake. 92 exfmine nor conſült. 93 therefore. 
pre vail upon. 95 to undertake the taſk. 96 of clearing awaſ 
the rubbiſh. 97 reduce to. 58 accordingly. 99 print, 5 


] : * | 4 
. 
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n Schakfefpear's Werken im J. 1721 in 4to heraus. Doch 
ich 100 dieß gab keine Senugthuung, und die Aus führung 
bewieß 2 nur, daß 3 der Herausgeber ein beſſerer Dichter, 
ls: Kritiker war, wenigſtens von Shakeſpear's Genie. Im 
g. 1744 gab Sir Thomas Hanmer zu Orford eine prächtige 

Auflage mit Verbeſſerungen 5 in ſechs Baͤnden in 410 hers 
ws. Dieſer ſͤͤgte 6 der oben genannte 7 Hr. Warburton noch 
ine andere neue Auflage, mit einer groſſen Anzahl von Ver⸗ 
eſſerungen 8, im J. 1747 hinzu. Aber unter allen dieſen 
Auflagen hat jene von Hrn. Theobald den Vorzug erhalten 9. 
el; FSie wurde mit verſchiedenen Veraͤnderungen 10 im J. 1757 
n in zehn kleinen 11 Banden herausgegeben, und wird fiber- 
haupt 12 fur die beſte gehalten 13, welche bisher erſchienen 
Wingo .. 8 e | ' 


100 yet neither. 1 performance. 2 diſcdver. 8 unbeſt. Ark. K 
pompous. 5 emendation. 6 add. 2 abdve-mentioned. 8 cor- 
rection, 9 carry off the price. 10 ſeveral alteration, 1 (nal 
12 generally. iz eſteem, 14 has appeared. 
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Jeden Milton, [der] gemeiniglich 1 der engliſhe Dichter ge⸗ 
nannt 2 wird, ſtammte 3 von einem Vater ab, der ſeine 
beiden Namen 4 hatte. Sein Vater wurde enterbt 5, als 6 
er jung war, weil 7 er der Gemeinſchaft der Kirche von Rom 
entſagte 8 (welcher ſeine Eltern eifrig 9 zugethan 10 waren) 
und die proteſtantiſhe Religion annahm 11. Er verließ 12 
" Þ ſeine Eltern und den Familienſitz zu Milton, unweit "pe 
| . \ w,. 


| 1 Uſually, 2 ſtile. 3 was deſeended of. 4 of both his names 
5 disinherit. 6 while. 7 for. 8 renounce. 9 zcalouſ ly. 10 d- 
Voted. 11 embrace. 12 quit. ö 70 


* 


guten Familie, und ließ 16 ſich in einem Hauſe nieder, we 


* 


* 
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in der Grafſchaft Oxford, und ergriff die Stelle 13 eines Ny 
faxt 14 in London, heurathete ein Frauenzimmer 15 von eing 


ches er gekauft 17 hatte. In dieſem Hauſe wurde uy 
ſer Schriftſteller, ſein aͤlteſter Sohn (denn er hatte noch eing 
andern Bruder, welcher Chriſtoph 18 hieß, und eine Schweſie, 
mit Namen 19 Anna) den neunten December im Jahre 1604. 
gebohren. Johann, der der Liebling 20 ſeines Vaters war, i 
wurde mit groſſer Sorgfalt a1 in der Tugend und Froͤmmig 
keit 22, von ſeiner Kindheit an 23, von ſeinen Eltern aufen 
zogen 24 Er hatte einen eigenen Hofmeiſter 25 zu Haus, 
der ihn in den erſten Anfangsgruͤnden der Wiſſenſchaften 26 un 
terrichtete 27. Bald nachher wurde Milton in die b. Paulus, 
ſchule, unter der Aufſicht 28 des Hrn. Alexander Gills, ge 
ſchickt. Hier verlegte 29 er ſich mit ſo vielem Fleiße 30 arf 
ſeine Bucher / daß er ſeine Geſundheit 31 ſchwaͤchte 32, welch 
keine von den ſtaͤrkſten war; denn er gieng ſelten 33 vor Mit 
ternacht zu Bette, und dieſes , nebſt ſeinen oͤftern Kopfſchmer 
zen 34, war der erſte Verluſt 35 ſeiner Augen, welche von Nu 
tur 36 ſchwach waren. Milton machte allda einen außerordent⸗ 
lichen Fortgang 37, und gab einige frühzeitige Proben 38 ei⸗ 
nes bewundernswuͤrdigen Genies fiir die Dichtkunſt. n den 
Alter von ſiebenzehn Jahren ward er in das Kollegium Chriſt 
39 in Cambridge aufgenommen 40, wo er keinen Theil von akade⸗ 
miſcher Gelehrſamkeit und Leibesübungen 41 verſaͤumte 42; 
doch lag 43 ſein Hauptſtudium und Vergnizgen 44 in Ausuͤbung 
und Verbeſſerung 4 ſeiner poetiſchen Talente. Im J. 1628 
wurde 46 er Bakkalaureus 47 der Kuͤnſte, nachdem! er ſeine 
Vorubung dazu mit groſſem Beifalle 58 vollzogen 49 hatte. 
| E | YT OO ME. 1-2 "4:11 4 ES 


13 applied himſelf to the büſineſs. 14 of a ſerivener. 15 gentle 
Woman. 16 ſettle.. 17 purchaſe; ' 18 Chriſtopher. 19 by name. 
20 favourite. , 21 care. 22 piety. 23 from his infancy. 24 trail 
up. 25 private tlitor, . 26 of learning. 27 to inſtrüct. 28 care, 
29 apply. 30 induſtry, 31 conſtittition. 32 hurt. 33 ſcarce. 
34 added to his frequent head-akes. 35 ruin. 36 naturally. 37 
progreſs. 38 carly ſpecimens, 39 Chriſt's college. 40 admit, 
41 Exerciſe. 42 negletft. ' 43 lay. 44 his chief tidy and delight. 
45 in Exerciſing and improving. 46 proceed. 47 Bachelor. 4 
applauſe. 49 perform, 115 > | 
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nen 31, und Milton ſelbſt hatte eine Zeit lang keine ans 
dern Gedanken; als ihn aber reifere 52 Jahre dahinbrachten 
$3 , ſeine eigene Beurtheilung zu Rath zu ziehen 54, ſo ließ 
dieſen Vorſatz 55, unerachket der Erinnerung 56 ſeiner 
eunde, fahren 87, und, indem! er taͤglich fiir ſeine Lieb⸗ 
lingsmuſe 58 mehr eingenommen wurde 59 / ſo entſchloß 60 
r ſich, dieſen Lauf von Wiſſenſchaft 61 fortzuſetzen, wozu ihn 
er Hang 62 ſeiner Natur fo ſehr 63 zog. Er widmete 64 
alſo ſein künftiges Leben und Arbeiten 65 gaͤnzlich der Dichkunſt. 
m J. 1632 nahm er z Ehrenſtufe als Meiſter der Kuͤnſte 
66, und, nachdem] einige Jahre auf der hohen Schule 
7 zugebracht 68 hatte, verließ 69 er das Kollegium (mit 
zroſſer Betruͤbniß ſeiner Bekannten 70) (indem] er mic der 
gewoͤhnlichen Art 7x die Jugend allda fiir das Studium der 
Bottesgelehrtheit 72 aufzuziehen 73 / hoͤchſt mißvergnuͤgt 74 
ar. n | #% 3 


Milton kehrte nun zu ſeinem Vater zurück, welcher, 
nachdem] er ſich ein hinlaͤngliches Vermoͤgen 75 erworben 
jatte , ſein Amt verlaſſen 76 und ſich zu Horton, unweit Cole⸗ 
rooke in der Grafſchaft Buckingham, niedergelaſſen 77 hatte. 
Seine Eltern nahmen 78 ihn mit unverminderter Liebe 79 auf, 
wohl 80 ihre Abſichten 81 durch ſeinen Entſchluß, die heili⸗ 
zen Weihen 82 nicht zu nehmen, vereitelt $3 waren. Die 
Muße 84, welche ſie ihm in ſeiner Einſamkeit $5 goͤnnten 86, 
wandte 87 er an, ſeinen Verſtand $8 mit den auserleſenſten 
Begenſtaͤnden 39 der griechiſch⸗ und rdmiſthen Gelehrſamkeit zu 


der 


le- 5 Intention. 51 to breed. 52 ripe. 53 bring. 54 to conſult. 


re, Font. 63 ſo ſtrongly. 64 dedicate, 65 labour, 66 the degree 
e. Pt maſter of arts. 67 in the univerſity, 68 fpend. 69 Leave. 
4 [> greatly regretted by his acquaintance, #1 uſual method. #2 
it. 


lnity. 73 of training up. 7 leaſed, — A c6mpe+ 
rd of f6rtune. 76 — 4 : 77 e 78 receive. * angie 


wirted.” 84 pleaſure 85 retirement, 86 indiilge, | 
ted. aſure. nent, 86 indillge. 87 empl 
mind. 89 choiceſt ſtores. go in enriching. 91 from, Ph 


Es war ſeines Vaters Abſicht 50, ihn der Kirche zu wid⸗ 
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bereichern 90, [die] er aus 91 den beßten Schriftſtellern in ſe⸗ 


5 deſign. 56 againſt the advice. 57 drop. 58 darling mule... 
59 grow enamoured with, 60 reſ6lve. 61 còͤurſe of. ſt y. 62 


ion. $0 notwi ding, 81 view. 82 holy 6rders. 83 
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der Sprache gezogen hatte, [indem] er immer 92 ſein Ay 
auf die Dichtkunſt hielt, wo ſein Herz lag, und welcher zu Lich 
93 vornimlich 94 er in ſeinen Gedichten Schaͤtze ſammelte 95 
welche ſeinen Ruhm 96 der ſpateſten Nachkommenſchaft tidy 
liefert 97 haben. Die erſten Fruͤchte dieſes Hanges zur Dich 23 
funſt waren ſeine Maske des Romus 98, welche im Jahre 16% 291 
aufgefuͤhrt und gedruckt wurde; ſein Allegro, Penſeroſo ul nel 
Lyeidas, welche im J. 1637 heraus kamen. In dem Gedi tu 32 
Lycidas beklagt 99 er den Tod ſeines Freundes, Hrn. Edun Re 
Koͤnig 100, der in ſeiner Reiſe x von Cheſter auf der irlaͤme 1! 
ſchen See in dem naͤmlichen Jahre extxrunken 2 war. = 


Demungeachtet war er nicht immer in den erhabenes ! de 
Gedanken und Studium der Dichctkunſt ſo ſehr eingehuͤllt er 
ohne nicht 5 einige Reiſen 6 nach London zu machen fo «il 4* 
als Freunde, Geſchifte , oder Aufklaͤrung in andern Wiſſenſ<< 
ten 7 (als vornaͤmlich der Mathematik und Muſik, oder jy 
Mangel an Buͤchern) ihn dahin 8 einluden. Auch 9 konnte f 
viele Gelehrſamkeit, ohne Bemerkung 10 ſeiner Nachbaren 
dem Lande, nicht lange verborgen 11 ſeyn. In der Geſellſchaf de 
einiger von dieſen, welche! ſich meiſtens entweder durch Ge üb 
burt, oder Faͤhigkeiten 12 und Gelehrſamkeit ausgezeichnet 1 de 
hatten, ͤͤberließ er ſich zuweilen einer Ergdgung 14. UntrY üb 
dieſen Freunden war die Familie der verwittibten Herzogina 15 
von Derby zu Harefield, vor welcher ſeine Arkadier 16 au 
gefuͤhrt 17 wurden, welches Stuck wahrſcheinlicherweiſe vot 
dem Romus geſchrieben war, wozu es vielleicht hernach mi 
Aulaß 18 gegeben haben. 


Nachdem er funf Jahre zugebracht 19 hatte, dieſen unge 
woͤhnlichen 20 Fortgang zu 21 machen, ſtarb ſeine — 
| | na 


92 conſtantly. 93 for the ſake of which, 94 chiefly. 95 collex 
96 fame. 97 tranſmit. 98 The Maſk of Comur. 99 lament. 10 
dward King. 1 piſſage. 2 drown. 3 ſublime, 4 wrapped u 
J as not to. 6 excürſion. 7 improvement in other ſtädies. 
thither. 9 neither. 10 notice, 11 concealed. 12 parts. 134 
ſtinguiſh. 14 gave way to a relaxation, 1 the Datcheſs do 
ger, 1G Arcade, 17 atk. 18 occaſion, 19 ſpend, 20 predigion 
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ly nach deren Tod er von ſeinem Vater Erlaubniß erhielt 22 , auf 
vi Reiſen zu geen 23; eine Neigung, die er ſchon lange gehegs 
ol 24 batte, fremde 25 Linder zu ſehen, Zu dieſem Ende vere 
'Y {afce 26 er fich einige Empfehlungs ſchreiben 27, und den Nath 
25 ſcines Freundes, Sir Heinrich 29 Wotcon 4 Probſt 30 
vom Etonkollegium, welcher mehrere Jahre Bothſchafcer zu Ve⸗ 
nedig 31 geweſen war. Dieſer Herr, als ihn Milton fragte 
32, wie er ſich in Italien verhalten 33 ſollte, gab ihm den 
Rath, beſonders behutſam 34 zu ſeyn, indem, wie er ſagce £ 
1 penſieri ſtretti, ed il viſo ſeiolto durch 35 die ganze Welt 
gehen wurden; welche Erinnerung 36 aber Milton hernach, be⸗ 
ſonders zu Rom, ſehr wenig befolgte 37. Er reiſete 38 is 
dem Friihlinge des Jahres 1538 nach Frankreich ab, [indem] 
er nur von einem Bedienten 39 in allen ſeinen Reiſen begleitet 
40 wurde. Er brachte 41 einige 42 Tage zu Pais zu, wo 
er das Vergnfigen hatte, dem beruͤhmten 43 Hugo Grotius, 
der zu dieſer Zeit der Koͤniginn Chriſtina von Schweden Both⸗ 
ſchafter war, vorgeſtellt 44 zu werden. Milton hatte ſchon eine 
lange Zeit einen beſondern Beweggrund 45, den Mann zu ſehen, 
der unter ſeinen andern lateiniſchen Gedichten ein Trauerſpiel 
über den Fall Adams geſchrieben hatte, welches im J. 1601 unter 
dem Titel: Adamus Exul gedruckt wurde; ein Gegenſtand 46, 
uber welchen Milton mit der naͤmlichen Abſicht gedacht hatte. 
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Von Paris nahm Milton den geraden Weg 47 nach Niſſa 

48, wo er ſich nach Genua 49 einſchiffte 50, und von da aus 

durch Livorno 51 und Piſa nach Florenz 52 gieng 53. In die⸗ 

ſer Stadt, welche er lange zu ſehen gewuͤnſcht hatte, brachte 

er zween Monate, groͤßtentheils nach ſeinem Wunſche 54 zu, 

und, {indem] er ſic in einigen Privatakademien, (welche] 
; allda 


22 obtain leave. 23 to travel abroad. 24 entertain. 25 foreign. 
26 procure. 27 recommendation. 28 advice. 29 are 6 30 
Provoſt. 31 Venice. 32 upon Milton's aſking him. 33 behave, 
34 cautious, 35 over, 30 caution. 37 Execute. 38 ſet out. 29 
man. 40 attend. 41 paſs. 42 a few days. 43 celebrated. 44 
ntroduce, 45 a particular motif, 46 ſübject. — 47 The direct 
road. 48 Nice. 49 Genova. 50 embark for. 51 Len Ja 
Florence. 53 paſs, 54 greatly ty his ſatizfaQion. | 
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allda für die Verbeſſerung der Literatur gehalten 55 wurden, 
hervorthat 56, wurde er mit ungewoͤhnlicher Hoͤflichkeit un 
Hochachtung 57 von verſchiedenen Perſonen des erſten Ranges, i; 
ſowohl von Stand 58 als von Gelehrſamkeit aufgenommen. 
Von Florenz gieng 59 er durch Sienna nach Rom, wo er ſi 
ebenfalls ungefehr zween Monate aufhielt 60, und mit der By 
kanntſchaft verſchiedener gelehrten Manner beehrt, und mit dx 
aͤußerſten Hoͤflichkeit 6x , von Perſonen von dem erſten Range 
62, unterhalten wurde. Seine naͤchſte Reiſe 63 war vagYF | 
Neapel 64, wovon ſeine Abſicht war, in Sieilien und Griechen 
land zu gehen 65. [Als] aber Milton von den Unruhen 66 
hoͤrte, (welche! damals anfiengen , ſich in England zu erreger 
673 ſo gab 68 ſeine literariſche Neugierde ſeinem Religions 
eifer 69 nach, welcher ihn, ungeachtet der Erinnerung ſeing 
Freundes, Sir Heinrich Wotton, zu Rom ſchon in groſſe G. 
fahr gebracht hatte, indem er in dem Vatikan die Mißbraͤuch 
und Aberglauben des roͤmiſchen Hofes kuͤhn 70 beſtritten 5. 
hatte. Er war alſo entſchloſſen, den naͤmlichen Weg wieder 
nach England zu gehen, den er nach Neapel gemacht hatte. 


Milton hatte zu Neapel eine beſondere Bekanntſchaft mit 
den gelehrteſten Maͤnnern ſeiner Zeit gemacht. Unter dieſen ſin) 
die vornehmſten 72 Taſſo, der Verfaſſer des befreyten Jern dar 
ſalems 73, und der beruͤhmte 74 Johann Manſo , Markeſe 75 
von Villa, ein neapolitaniſher Edelmann 76, [der] wegen 77 fih 
ſeines Geſchmackes in den freyen 78 Kuͤnſten beruͤhmt 79 war, 
welchem Taſſo ſein Geſpraͤch über die Freundſchaft zuſchreibt wa 
80, und den er gleichfalls 81 in ſeinem befreyten Jeruſalen wir 
mit groſſer Ehre nennet 82. Dieſer Edelmann, welchem er 
von einem Einſiedler 83, der mit ihm von Rom reiſete , env 
pfohlen war, erzeigte Milton außerordentliche . be⸗ 
f | uchte 


höld. $6 diſtinguiſh, 57 with undſual kindneſs and eſteem. 

55 for quality. 8 60 ſtay. 61 utmoſt civility. 62 diſtin 

jon. 63 remove. 64 Naples. 65 to paſs. 66 commotion. & 

to ſtir, 68 give way. 69 religious zeal. 70 boldly. 71 attacks 

— 72 Famous. 72 Conqueſt of Jeruſalem. 74 renowned, 7) 

marquis. 76 Neapolitan nobleman. 77 for. 78 liberal. 79 of 
lebrate, „ 80 addreſiy $1 likewiſe, 82 mention, $3 herm 
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ſuchte ihn oͤfters $4 in ſeiner Wohnung, und gieng mit ihm, 


die verſchiedenen Seltenheiten 85 der Stadt zu ſehen, und ſagte 
ibm bei ſeiner Abreiſe 85, daß er ihm gerne 87 mehrere gute 
Dienſte $$ würde gethan haben, wenn er in Religionsſachen 
$9 behutſamer 90 geweſen ware. Er entließ 91 ihn mit den 
folgenden zween Verſen 92, [indem] er auf ſeine Unbeſchei- 
denheit 93 und des Papſt Gregorius 94 Bemerkung 95 uͤber 
die Schoͤnheit der engliſchen Juͤnglinge 96 anſpielte 97: 


Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, ſi pietas ſic; 
Non Axe us, verum hercle AnG8Lus ipſe forces, 


Es iſt alſo 98 kein Wunder, daß Milton, [der] {on 
die ſchoͤnſten Gegenden 99 von Italien geſehen, und mit Maͤn⸗ 
nern von dem erſten Range 100 ſich unterhalten 1 hatte, ſich 
bereit machte 2, bei einer ſo kritiſchen Lage 3 in ſein Vaterland 


wurde; denn, weil 5 er durch ſeine Etziehung und Gruadſige 
6 dem Intereſſe des Parlamentes 7 zugethan 8 war, und es 
fur ein Merkmal 9 von niedertraͤchtiger Feigheit 10 fir einen 
Patrioten 11 hielt 12, ſein Vergnuͤgen auf Reiſen 13 zu neh⸗ 
men, indem 14 die Freunde der Freyheit zu Haus fuͤr die Rechte 
1s der menſchlichen Natur ſtritten 16, ſo entſchloß er ſich, 
durch den Weg von Rom zurückzukehren, und ſeine Meinungen 
17 in der Religion zu vertheidigen 18, obwohl er von der Aus⸗ 
führung ſeines Entſchluſſes 19 durch ſeine Freunde abgerathen 


120 wurde, weſche durch ihre Korreſpondenten unterrichtet 21 


waren, daß die engliſchen Jeſuiten allda heimliche Anſchlaͤge 22 
kehren 


$4 frequently, 85 curioſity. 86 „ 87 gladly. 88 office. 
$9 mitters of religion, go reſerved, 91 diſmiſs. 92 diſtich. 

indiſcretion, 94 Gregory, 95 remark. 96 youths, 97 allade, 
— 98 Then. 99 part. 100 diſtintion. 1 converſe, 2 was pre- 
paring. 3 critical jinQure. 4 to return. 5 as, 6 pelncipls, 7 
parliamentary intereſt. $ attiched. 9 mark. 1 abject cowardice, 
11 lover of his c6untry. 12 think. 13 abroad. 14 while, 15 
rights, 16 were contending. 17 ſentiment. 18 defend. 19 from 


purſiting his reſolution, ao diſſuade, a1 inform, 22 plots, 23 
were rming. | | | 
P 


zurückzukehren 4, welches ein buͤrgerlicher Krieg in Blut legen 


wider ſein Leben machten 23, im Falle, wenn er dahin zuruͤck⸗ 
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tehren ſollte, wegen 24 der groſſen Freyheit 28, mit welcher von 
er ihre Religion behandelt 26 hatte. ſhe: 


Doch, ſtandhaft 27 in ſeinen Entſchlieſſungen, gieng Mi, Igroͤf 
ton zum zweytenmale nach Rom, und verblieb 28 allda gege 64 
29 zween Monate, {indem] er weder 30 ſeinen Namen ver: nige 
barg, noch einige Streitigkeiten 31 ausſchlug 32, zu denen ih 
ſeine Widerſacher 33 in Religionsmeinungen 34 auffoderten 3, 
Er entgieng 36 aber doch den heimlichen Nachſtellungen 37 de 
Jeſuiten, und fam ſicher 38 nach Florenz, wo er von ſeine 
Freunden mit eben ſo vieler Zaͤrtlichkeit und Freude aufge nen 
men wurde, als wenn er ſich in ſein eigenes Vaterland begs 
ben 39 haͤtte. Hier verblieb 40 er zween Monate, wie er n 
feinem erſten Beſuche gethan hatte, [und] machte nur zuweilen 
eine kurze Reiſe 4x nach Lukka; und, [als] er uber das apen 
niniſche Gebirge 42 zog 43, und durch Bologna und Ferran 
gieng 44, kam 45 er zu Venedig an, in welcher Stadt er en 
nen Monat zubrachte, und nachdem] er die Buͤcher, welche 
er auf ſeinen Reiſen geſammelt hatte, zu Schiff gebracht 4% 
hatte, nahm er ſeine Reiſe 47 durch Verona, Meiland 43, 
und an 49 dem Lauſannerſee 50 nach Genf 51. In dieſe 
Stadt verblieb 52 er eine Zeit, indem] er allda einige Leut 
von ſeinen eigenen Gruͤͤndſaͤtzen antraf 53 , und machte 54 
eine genaue 55 Freundſchaft mit Johann Diodati, dem 9 
lehrteſten Profeſſor der Gottesgelehrtheit , deſſen Anmerkungen 
56 uͤber die Bibel im Engliſhen ſind herausgegeben worden 
und von da aus 57 kehrte er nach Frankreich den naͤmlichen 
Weg, den er zuvor gegangen hatte, und kam gluͤcklich 38 u 
England an , gegen der Zeit des zweyten Feldzugs 59 des 
Koͤnigs wider die Schotlinder 60 , nach einer Abweſenheit 

| von 


24 on account. 25 freedom, 26 treat. — 27 Stedfaſt, 28 ſtay. 
29 for. 30 neither. 31 diſputation. 32 decline. 33 antigonil 
34 religious opinion. 35 invite. 36 eſcipe. 37 ſecret machiny 
tion. 38 ſafe. 39 return. 40 remain, 41 a ſhort excurſion 
42 the Apennine. 43 croſs. 44 paſs. 45 arrive. 46 ſhip of. 
47 courſe, 48 Milan, along. 50 lake Leman. 51 Genev& 
32 continue. 53 meet with, contract. 55 intimate. 56 ante 
tation. 57 from thence, 58 late. 59 expedition. 60 Scot. 
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yon fuͤnfzehn Monaten, in denen Milton viel von der Welt geo 


ſehen, die Karaktere beruͤhmter Maͤnner erfahren 61, und die 
Staatskunſt 62 verſchiedener Nationen unterſucht 63 , und 
groͤſſere Verbeſſerungen gemacht hatte, als man vermuthen 
64 kann , daß Reiſende von einem geringern Genie, und wes, 
niger Einſicht 65 in doppelter Zeit thun. 


Als 66 Milton nach London kam, fand er ſein Vaterland 
then 67 in einer ſolchen Lage, als er wuͤnſchte 68; [weil] aber 
die Zeit noch nicht reif genug war, den biſchoͤflichen Stand 69 
anzugreifen 70, ſo entſchloß 71 er ſich, ſeine Privatſtudien 
72 fortzuſetzen, welche er nach ſeiner Meinung 73 noch nicht 
vollendet 74 hatte. Hier unternahm er auch die Erziehung ſei⸗ 
ner beiden Neffen 75 und Soͤhnen ſeiner einzigen 76 Schweſter 
Anna , und anderer Kinder von verſchiedenen Freunden, von 
denen er erſucht 77 wurde, und welchen er dieſe Gefaͤlligkeit 
nicht abzuſchlagen 78 wußte. Er miethete 79 zu dieſec Abſicht 
80 einen ſchoͤnen Garten, und man ſagt, daß er ſeine Zoͤg⸗ 


linge 81 nach 82 dem naͤmlichen Plane gebildet 83 habe, den er 


nachher in einer kurzen Abhandlung 84, oder vielmehr Briefe 
über die Erziehung herausgab. [Dal] die Abſicht 85 ſeiner 
lehrart 86 war, die Erziehung der hohen Schule umzuſtoßen 
87, ſo war ſie gerade 88 das Gegentheil 89 von jener, (welche! 
gemeiniglich in Schulen gebraucht 90 wird. Er lehrte das 
Griechiſch⸗ und Lateiniſche nicht auf die Art, wie es zu dieſer 
Zeit gewoͤhnlich 91 war: er machte einen neuen Plan, nach 92 
welchem die klaſſiſchen Schriftſteller, von denen kaum etwas in 
gemeinen Schulen gehoͤrt wurde, in ſeiner Akademie von dem 
Alter von zehn bis fuͤnfzehn Jahren geleſen wurden. Zum Bei⸗ 
ſpiele 93: von den Lateiniſchen wurden geleſen, die vier Schrift⸗ 


ſteller 


61 read. 62 policy. 63 eximine. 64 more extenſive improve=- | 


68 wiſh 
termine. : 
nephew. 76 only, 77 ſ6licit. 78 how to refule, 
for that purpoſe. 81 pupil. $2 on. 8 


ments. 65 ſuppoſe mit d. leid. Bedeut. — 66 When. 67 juſt. 
7 


ubvert. 88 t6tally. 99 
ga upon. 93 for inſtauce. 


the. reverſe. 90 priftiſe, 91 


r. 69 the epiſcopal 6rder. 70 for atticking. 71 de- 


form. 84 treatiſe. 2% 
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ſteller 94 vom Landbau 95, als Kato, Varro, Columella  unz 
Palladius; Cornelius Celſus, der Arzt; ein groſſer Theil von 
Plinius Naturgeſchichte 96 u. ſ. w.; von den griechiſchen 97 
Schriftſtellern aber: Heſiod, Dyoniſius , Xenophon , u. a. m. 
Die Sonntagsbeſchaͤftigung 98 fir ſeine Zoglinge war, grofiten, 
heils 99, ein Kapitel in dem griechiſchen neuen Teſtamente n 
leſen, und ſeine Auslegungen 100 davon zu hoͤren, nach wel 
chem die nachſte Beſchäftigung war, zu ſchreiben, indem 10 
diktirte. Ihre Erholungen 2 waren ſehr wenig, und nur ein 
mal in drey Wochen oder einem Monate. Doch weder der Fleiß 
den er in Verwaltung 3 ſeiner Akademie ausuͤbte 4, noch die 
groſſe Begierde 5, welche er hatte, den Lauf ſeiner eigenen 
Studien zu vollenden 6, konnten ihn hindern, ſeine Feder wi 
der bie Biſchoͤfe im J. 1641 zu ergreifen 7, in welchem Jahre 
er vier ſehr eifrige 8 Stuͤcke zur Vertheidigung 9 der Preſbns 
terianetpartey, und ein fuͤnftes in dem folgenden Jahre heraus, 
gab. (3 | 


Jn dem Jahre 1643 heurathete Milton Maria 10 Powe|, 
deren Vater ein Herr von gutem Vermogen und Rufe 11 zu 
Foreſthill in der Grafſchaft Oxford war, welcher aber der ts 
niglichen Partey ſtandhaft anhieng 12. Seine Tochter hatte 
nicht mehr als einen Monat mit ihtem Ehemanne beige⸗ 
wohnt 13, als 14 ſie, unter einem Vorwande 15 ihre Freunde 
zu beſuchen, thn verließ 16. Aufgebracht 17 uber dieſe Be⸗ 


hand⸗ 


94 writer. 95 of agriculture. 96 Natural Hiſtory, 9p greek 
93 the ſunday's work. 99 for the moſt part. 100 expoſition. 
1 while, 2 relaxation. 3 inattending. 4 prattiſe, 5 the ardent 
deſire. 6 of fitiſhing, 7 from taking up. 8 warm. 9 in de- 
fence. — 10 Mary. 11 eſtate and reputation. 12 firmly ad- 
hered. 13 cohabit. 14 when, 16 pretence, 16 deſert. 17 in- 


cenſled at. 
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(0 Dieſe fünf Stuͤcke kamen unter den folgenden Titeln beraus: 1, Of Be. 
formation in England. II. Of Prelatical Epiſcopacy. III. The Reaſon 
of Church-Government. IV. Animadverſions upon the Remonlirants 

. Defence, &c, V. An Apology for Smectymnus. 3 
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bandlung 18, entſchloß ſich Milton, ſte niemals mehr aufzuneh⸗ 
men, und ſchrieb, zur Vertheidigung ſeines Entſchluſſes, ver⸗ 
ſchiedene Abhandlungen von der Eheſcheidung 19. Milton gieng 
20 gar 21 ſo weit, daß er einem jungen Frauenzimmer 22 


in der Abſicht 24 ſie zu heurathen. Allein dieſer Schritt 25, 
welcher dahin gerichtet 26 war, alle fernere Gedanken von ei⸗ 
ner Aufnahme 27 abzuſchneiden, gab eben Gelegenheit, ſie zu 
bewirken 28; denn , [als] er einen Anverwandten 29 in der 
Nachbarſchaft beſuchte, ſo ward er mit dem Eintritte ſeiner 
Frau uͤberfallen 30, welche ihn um Verzeihung und Verſoͤhnung 
31 auf ihren Knieen bath, eben zur Zeit, ehe er mit dem ans 
dern Frauenzimmer den Heurathsvertrag 32 geſchloſſen 33 hatte. 
Ein ſo ruhrender Auftritt 34, der durch die vereinigten Fuͤrbit⸗ 
ten 35 von Freunden auf beiden Seiten, welche damals gegen⸗ 
waͤrtig waren, noch mehr erhoͤht 36 wurde, war unwiderſteh⸗ 
lich 37. Er nahm ſie wieder zu ſeinem Buſen 38 und Hans im 
July 1645 auf; und vielleicht trug 39 der Eindruck, den es 
el, W auf ſeine Einbildungskraft machte, viel zu dem Gemaͤlde 40 
u jener pathetiſchen Scene bei, welche im verlornen Paradieſe, 
„X. B. 909. v. zu finden iſt, in welcher Eva 41 ſich an Adam 


te wendet 42, und ihn um Verzeihung und Frieden bittet. Nach 


& der Ausſdhnang 43 hatte Milton dieſe Unbild ſo weit vergeſſen, 
de daß, als ihres Vaters Vermbgen unter der Regierung Crom⸗ 
& wells eingezogen 44 wurde, er ſowohl ihn als ſeine Familie in 
Schutz 45 und freyen Unterhalt 46 in ſein eigenes Haus auf⸗ 
nahme, bis bei der Wiedereinſetzung 47 Karls des Zweyten 


. ſein Vermbgen wieder erſetzet 48 wurde. Die erſte Frucht 
ihrer Ruͤckkehr zu ihrem Ehemanne war eine Tochter [welche 
d 


18 uſage. 19 divorce, 20 proceed to make &. 21 even. 22 
Lady, 23 addreſs. 24 with a deſign, 25 proceeding. 26 intend. 


729 a relation, 30 ſurprize. 31 reconcilidtion. 32 marriage-treaty. | 
33 conclude. 34 ſo affecting a ſcene, 35 ſuitable interceſſions. 
„36 heighten. 37 proved irreſiſtible. 38 boſom. 39 contribute. 
n I 42 painting. 41 Eve. 42 addreſs $0. 43 reunion, 44 ſequeſtrate. 
rf 
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yon groſſem Verſtande und Schoͤnheit ſeine Antraͤge 23 machte, 


27 reſtoration, 28 proved to be the very occaſion of effecting it. 


45 to protettion. 46 entertainment, 47 Reſtoration. 48. reſtore. 
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den neun und zwanzigſten July 1646, innerhalb eines Jahres, 
gebohren wurde, nach deren Geburt aber die Mutter, entwe⸗ 
der durch ſchlechte Leibesbeſchaffenheit 49 , oder Mangel ay 
Wartung 53 , immer mehr und mehr gebrechlich wurde 51. 


In dem naͤmlichen Jahre, in weſchem Milton ſeine Ge, 
mahlinn wieder aufnahm, gab er ſeine jugendlichen 52 Gedichte, 
ſowohl engliſh als lateiniſch heraus. Die Lieder 53 wurden 
von dem beruͤhmten Heinrich Laws in Muſik geſetzt 54. Nach 
dem Tode ſeines Vaters, der ſich gegen das Jahr 1647 ereig⸗ 
nete 55, unternahm 56 er ſeine Geſchichte von England, ein 
Werk, welches in einem wahren republikaniſchen Geiſte entwor⸗ 
fen 57 ward, indem] es, wie er ſelbſt bekennt 58, mit einer 
Abſicht 59 unternommen 60 wurde, das Land von der Unter⸗ 
wuͤrfigkeit 61 der monarchiſchen Regierung 62 zu retten 63. 
Die vier erſten Buͤcher wurden zu dieſer Zeit, und die zwey 
folgenden etwas ſpaͤter geendiget. Das Ganze iſt in Rennet's 
Geſchichte von England I. Band eingeſchaltet 64. Er hatte 
dieſes in ſeiner Art nuͤtzliche Werk nicht ganz 65 geendiget, ehe 
er zum lateiniſchen Geheimſchreiber 66 Cromwells und des Staats- 
rathes 67 erwaͤhlt wurde, welche ſich entſchloſſen hatten, keine 
Briefe zu ſchreiben oder anzunehmen, als in der lateiniſchen 
Sp rache, welche bei allen Staaten zu dieſer Zeit gemein war. 
Dieſe Bedienung 68 vertrat 69 er unter dem unrecht maͤßigen 
Beſiger 78, bis Koͤnig Karl II. wieder eingeſetzet 7x wurde. 
Um dieſe Zeit gab Milton ſeinen Iconoclaſtes heraus. In 
Jahre 1652 begrub 72 er ſeine Gemahlinn, welche an einer 
Abzehrung 73, nicht lang nach der Entbindung 74 ihres vierten 
Kindes, ſtarb; und um die naͤmliche Zeit gieng 75 (ein Geſicht 
76 durch einen Staar 77 ganzlich verloren 78. Dieſer Verluſt 


des 


49 bad conſtitution, want of care. 51 pow deertpit. — 
$2 Juvenile, 53 the ſongs. 54 ſet to murfick, 55 häppen. 56 

ter _ '57 plan. 38 de . $9 view. 60 undertake. 61 
from ſubmitting. 62 government. 63 of preſervi inſert. 
| 65 quite. 66 ſecretary #0. council of ſtate. 68 preferment. 
69 enjoy. 7o Uſtrper. E ore, 72 bury. 73 of a conſump- 
tion. 74 delivery. 75 become. 96 eye-ſight. 77 cataratt. 78 
Btally extinQ, 
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des Geſichtes war hauptſaͤchlich 79 ſeinem langen Studiren zur 
Nachtzeit go, und den Kopfſchmerzen 81, denen er ſeit ſeiner 
Ju gend unterworfen $2 war, zuzuſchreiben 83. Seine Augen 
hatten ſchon gegen 34 zwoͤlf Jahre durch ſeinen unaufhoͤrlichen 
Gebrauch von Arzneymitteln 35 gelitten, und das Geſicht 86 
tines Auges war (Hon lange Zeit zuvor verloren. Demunge⸗ 
achtet ertrug 87 Milton dieſe Truͤbſal $8 mit einer ungemeinen 
Standhaftigkeit 39. Um die naͤmliche Zeit 90 brachte 91 er 
ſeine Mußeſtunden 92 in Fortſetzung 93 ſeiner Privatſtu⸗ 
dien zu, worinnen 94 er nicht im geringſten durch den Verluſt 
ſeines Geſichtes abgehalten 95 wurde, ſondern vielmehr ſich 
Hoffnung machte 96, daß ſein Ungluͤck ſeinem Genie neue Scars 
fe 97 geben 98 wuͤrde. Gegen das Jahr 1654 heurathete er 
ſeine zwote Frau Katharina, eine Tochter des Hauptmanns 
Woodeock von Hackney. Sie ſtarb ebenfalls innerhalb eines 
Jahres, an einer Abzehrung nach ihrer Eatbindung 99 mit ei⸗ 
ner — welche ungefdhr in 109 einem Monate ihrer Mut⸗ 
ter folgte. 


Den ſieben und zwanzigſten Auguſt 1660 wurden ſein Icon- 
oclaſtes, und ein anderes Werk unter dem Titel: Verthei⸗ 
digung des Volkes von England u. ſ. w. durch den Scharfrich⸗ 
ter 1 verbrannt, als Schriften, welche den Geſetzen dieſer Na⸗ 
tion zuwider 2 waͤren. Milt on wurde in Sicherheit gebracht 31 
woraus 4 er doch 5 losgelaſſen 6 ward, nachdem er ſeine Geld- 
ſtrafe 7 bezahlt hatte. Sobald als dieſer Sturm vorüber war, 
ereignete 8 ſich ein anderes Ungluͤck. [Nachdem] der Konig 
wieder eingeſetzt war, verlor Milton die Bedienung als 9 lateis 
niſcher Geheimſchreiber, und [weil] er befuͤrchtete 10 5 Le⸗ 

n 


79 partieularly. go night-ſtudies. 61 héad-akes. $2 ſubjeft. 83 
owing, 84 for. 85 * perpetual 2 with — by oa 
$6 ſight. bear. 88 affliction. $9 with a moſt exemplary för- 
titude. 90 in the mean time. 91 employ. 92 leiſure-hours. 93 
in 1 94 wherein. 95 diſcourage. 96 conceive. 97 vi- 
gour. 98 add. 99 delivery of. 100 in about. — 1 man. 
2 contrary. 3 put in caſtody. 4 from whence, 5 nevertheleſs. 


6 releaſe, 7 fees. 8 happen. 9 the 6ffice of. 10 being afraid of. 
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Milton. 


ben der Gefahr zu ſehr auszuſetzen, war er gezwungen, ſi< 
in dem Hauſe eines Freundes zu verbergen, bis die Aufhebung 
aller Beleidigungen 11 heraus fam. Milton's Umſtaͤnde wur⸗ 
den bei der Wiedereinſetzung 12 ſehr verſchlimmert 13. Er hatte 
zuvor aus ſeinem Geheimſchreibergehalte 14 zwey tauſend Pfund 
erſpart 15, welche, [weil] ſie in der Akeisbank 16 angelegt 17 
waren, und dieſe Bank bei der Wiedereinſetzung fallirte 18, e 

verlor. Er beſaß 19 auch ein Vermoͤgen 20 von ſechzig Pfund 
des Jahrs 21 in Weſtminſter, welches zu dieſer Zeit von den 
rechten Eigenthuͤmern 22, dem Dechant und Kapitel 23 der 
Weſtminſterabtey, wieder zuruͤckgenommen 24 wurde. Er hatte 
gleichfalls eine betrachtliche 25 Summe Geldes durch eine ſchlechte 
Sicherheit, welche fallirte, verloren. . 
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Ungeachtet aller dieſer Ungluͤcke, ſobald als die Aufhebung 
aller Beleidigungen herausgekommen war, bath 26 Milton ei: 
nen Freund, Dr. Paget, ihm eine dritte Gehilfinn 27 zu waͤh⸗ 
len; auf deſſen Empfehlung heurathete er Eliſabeth , eine Toch⸗ 
ter des Hrn. Minſhull aus Cheſhire , [welcher]! mit dem Dok- 
tor verwandt 28 war. Milton hatte durch ſeine dritte Frau 
keine Kinder. Sie uͤberlebte ihn, und bald nach ſeinem Tode 
gieng 29 ſie zu ihren Freunden in Cheſhire. Nicht lange nach 
der Wiedereinſetzung trug man ihm die Stelle 30 eines latei⸗ 
niſchen Geheimſchreibers bei dem Koͤnig an, welche er, unge⸗ 

achtet des Zudringens 31 ſeiner Frau und ſeiner eigenen dar⸗ 
benden Umſtaͤnde 32, ausſchlug 33. Man ſagt 34, daß, 
ols ihn ſeine Frau bath 35, ſich in die Zeiten zu ſchicken 36, 


und des Koͤnigs Anerbieten anzunehmen 1 er zur Antwort 
gab 38: Du haſt Recht, meine Liebe, du möchteſt gern 


39 in deiner Butſche fahren; was mich betrifft 40, ſo if 
mein 


11 the ad of eblivion, 19 was publiſhed, 13 reduce. 14 fe- 
> cretary's ſalary, 15 ſave, 16 exciſe. 17 16dge. 18 fail. 19 was 
polleſſed of. 20 eſtate, 31 a year. 22 owner. 28 Dean and 
Chapter. 24 reſtime. 25 conſiderable. — 26 Employ. 27 
conſort. 28 related to, 29 retire, 30 he was offered the place. 
31 importunities, 3a needy eireumſtances. 33 refiiſe. 34 we 
are told. 35 deſire. 36 to comply with the times. 37 accept. 
38 make anſwer. 39 you would. 40 for me. 
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recht ſchaffener Mann zu leben und 


mein Wunſch 41 als ein 
zu ſter ben. 


In ſeinem hohen Alter 42 ſetzte ſich Milton zu ſeinem 
Studiren 43 mit eben ſo viel Feuer nieder, wie in ſeiner Ju⸗ 
gend, und verwandte 44 ſich gaͤnzlich, ſein groſſes Gedicht zu 
vollenden. In dieſer Arbeit 45 hatte er ſemand, der ihm 
vorlas 46 , welches der Sohn von einem ſeiner Bekannten 
war, und der dieſes Geſchaͤft 47 in der Abſicht unternahm, 
ſich durch Milton's Umgang und Unterricht 48 zu verbeſſern. 
Hr. Richardſon ſagt uns, daß Milton oft etwas verfaßte 49 
[als] er im Bette lag, und daß, wann er nicht ſchlafen konn⸗ 
te, ſondern oft ganze Naͤchte munter Fo lag, er verſuchte 51 
Verſe zu machen; alsdann laͤutete 52 er nach ſeiner Tochter, 
um dasjenige aufzumerken 53 , was ihm einfiel 54. Im 
Jahre 1665 ernfernte 55 er ſich mit ſeiner Familie vor der 
Peſt 56, in ein kleines Haus, welches fur ihn auf dem 
Lande war gemiethet worden. Der Fall des Menſchen war 
ein Gegenſtand 57, den er einige Jahre zuvor fur ein Trauer⸗ 
ſpiel gewaͤhlt 58 hatte, und den er ſich vorgenommen 59 hats 
te, nach den Muſtern des Alterthums 60 zu bilden 61; und 
einige ſagen, daß das Schauſpiel ſich mit der Rede 62 ves 
Teufels an die Sonne, in dem vierten Buche des verlornen 
Paradieſes v. 62. eroffnet habe. Doch ungeachtet des hohen 
Alters, der Schwachheit 63, Blindheit, und verſchiedener 
Unterbrechungen 64 , vollendete 65 er im Jahre 1659, ehe 
er das Land verließ 66, ſein verlornes Paradies, das vor⸗ 
nehmſte 67 Gedicht, nach jenen von Homer und Virgil, wel⸗ 
ches jemals der Verſtand eines Menſchen in irgend einem 
Zeitalter 68 oder Nation hervorbrachte 69. —_ hatte 

| 1 | aum 


41 aim. — 42 Old age. 43 ſtüdies. apply\. 45 purſvit, _ 
46 to read to him, S office. 48 conv d . inſtruction. 
49 compoſe. 50 awake. 51 try'. $52 ring. 53 ſecure, 54 what 
came. 55 retire." 56 plague. 57 ſubje 58 fix upon. 59 in- 
tend. 60 by the models of antiquity. © 61 to form. 62 ſpeech. 
63 infirmity. 64 interrüption. 65 compleat. 66 leave, 67 noble. 
pro uce. 
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kaum ſein verlornes Paradies herausgegeben, als er ſein 
wieder erobertes Paradies anſieng. Dieſes Gedicht wurde 
nicht lange nach ſeiner Ruͤckkehr nach London geendiget, und 
mit 70 ſeinem kämpfenden Simſon 71 herausgegeben. 
Milton erhielt 72 eine ſehr geringe Belohnung 73 fir ſeine 
Gedichte. Im Jahre 1666 ward ſein Haus welches alles 
war, was damals von ſeinem vaͤterlichen Vermoͤgen uͤbrig 74 
war, in der Feuersbrunſt 75 von London verbrannt. 
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Milton's Krankheit und aͤußerliche Umſtaͤnde wurden itzt 
immer ſchlimmer. Er litt ſo viel durch das Podagra 76, daß 
er mehr als einmal geſtand, daß ſeine Blindheit ihm {ſehr er- 
traͤglich 77 ſeyn wuͤrde, wenn er von den Schmerzen 
78 des Podagra frey wire. Man ſagt auch 79, daß er 
vor ſeinem Tode, im warmen Sommerwetter vor dem Thore 
80 zu ſitzen pflegte 81, um die friſche Luft zu ſchoͤpfen 82, 
und allda die Beſuche ſowohl von Leuten von Gelehrſamkeit 
als Stand 83 zu empfangen. In dem Jahre 1674, gegen 
die Mitte des Novembers, machte 84 das Podagra ſeinem 
Leben ein Ende 85. Sein Leichnam 86 wurde in die Aegi⸗ 
diuskirche beim Krippelthore 87 gebracht 88, wo er noch ge⸗ 
geuwaͤrtig liegt. Er wurde von einer groſſen Anzahl ſeiner 
Freunde begleitet 89. Als] aber kein Denkmal 90 allda ge- 
funden wurde, ſo wurde ſeinem Andenken im J. 1737 ein an- 
ſtaͤndiges 91 in der Weſtminſterabtey, von Willhelm Benſon, 
errichtet 92, welches auf jener Seite der Abtey ſteht, welche 
gemeiniglich die Dichterecke genannt wird. Obwohl ſein Tod 
durch das Podagra verurſacht 93 war, ſo war er doch ſo leicht, 
daß die in dem Zimmer gegenwaͤrtigen 94 Perſonen der Zeit 
ſeines Hinſcheidens 95 nicht gewahr wurden 96. Er hinterließ 
97 verſchiedene Stuͤcke in Handſchrift 98. 


Was 


togéther with. 7 Sampſon Agoniſtes. 72 reap. 73 a very finall 

nefit. 73 remaining. 75 fire. — 76 Gout, 77 t6lerable, 78 
pain. 79 we are likewiſe told, 80 at the door. 81 uͤſe. 82 
enjoy. 83 1 84 put. 85 period, 86 body. 87 to St. Gt- 
les's Church by Cripplegate. 88 convey. 8) attend. go monu- 
ment. 91 a decent one. 92 eret, 93 occation. 94 attending. 
95 Expiring. 96 perceive. 97 leave. 95 minuſcript. 
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Was ſeine Perſon betrifft 99, war er in ſeiner Jugend 
außerordentlich wohlgebildet 100; weßwegen 1 er, als 2 er zu 


Cambridge war, das Frauenzimmer des Kollegiums Chriſti ge⸗ 


nannt wurde. Die Farbe ſeines Haares war lichtbraun 3; die 
Uibereinſtimmung 4 ſeiner Geſichtszuͤge 5 genau 6, und belebt 
7 mit einer angenehmen und ſchoͤnen Vermiſchung 8 von Weiß 
und Roth 9, weſches zu dem Lobſpruche 10 Gelegenheit gab, 
welcher ihm von dem oben gemeldeten Johann Manſo gegeben 
wurde. Seine Augen waren blauaugig 11, und ſeine Statur 


abertraf 12 nicht die mittlere Groſſe 13. Er war weder zu 


mager 14, noch zu fett 15 ſeine Glieder waren wohlgeſtaltet 
16, feſt 17 und arbeitſam 18; allein ſeine innerliche Leibes be⸗ 
ſchaffenheit 19 war zart, und ſeine Geſundheit ſchwach 20. In 
ſeiner Nahrung 21 war er ſehr maͤßig 22, und nicht leckerhaft 
23 in der Wahl ſeiner Speiſen 24, und ſtarke Getraͤnke 25 von 
allen Gattungen 26 waren ſein Abſcheu 27. [Da] er nur zu 
ſehr 28 uͤberzeugt 29 war, wie viel ſeine Geſundheit durch lan⸗ 
ges Nachtſtudiren 30 in ſeinen juͤngern Jahren erlitten hatte, 
ſo pflegte er frithe 31 , ſelten ſpaͤter als um neun Uhr, zur 
Ruhe 32 zu gehen, und ſtand gemeiniglich im Sommer um 
vier, und im Winter um fuͤnf Uhr auf. Wenn 33 er aber 
nicht aufgelegt 34 war, um ſeine gewoͤhnlichen Stunden auf⸗ 


zuſtehen, ſo hatte er immer jemand, der ihm aus der hebraͤ⸗ 


iſchen 35 Bibel vorlas 36, und er ſtudirte gemeiniglich den gan⸗ 
zen Morgen bis zwoͤlf Uhr; alsdann gebrauchte er einige 
Leibetibung 37 auf eine Stunde, nachher gieng er zu Tiſche 
33, und nach dem Mittagmahle ſpielte er auf der Orgel 39, 
und ſang entweder ſelbſt, oder ließ 40 ſeine Frau ſingen, wel⸗ 
che, wie er ſagte, eine gute Stimme, aber kein 1 41 
atte, 


— 99 As to his perſon. 100 hindſome. 1 on which account, 
2 while. 3 lightbrown. 4 ſy'metry. 5 features. 6 exalt. 7 
enlivened, 8 mixture. 9 of fair and rüddy. 10 compliment. 


11 blue-eyed. 12 exceed, 13 mſddle-ſize. 14 lean, 15 corpu- 
lent. 16 well proportioned. 17 nervous. 18 attive. 19 conſti- 
tation. 20 infirm. 21 diet. 22 abſtemious, 23 delicate. 24 diſh, 
25 liquor. 25 kind, 27 averſion. 28 too ſadly. 29 convince., 
30 night-{tudies. 31 early. 32 to reſt. 33 when. 34 diſpoſed. 
35 Hebrew. 36 to read, 37 ſome Exerciſe. 38 dine. 39 organ, 
40 make, 41 no cars, 
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hatte, und alsdann gieng er wieder hinauf zum Studiren biz 
ſechs Uhr, da 4s ſeine Freunde kamen, ihn zu beſuchen, und 
bei ihm bis acht Uhr blieben 43; alsdann gieng er herab zum 
Abendmahle, welches gemeiniglich 44 Oliven, oder eine andere 
leichte Speiſe war; und nach dem Abendeſſen ſchmauchte 45 ex 
ſeine Pfeife, trank ein Glas Waſſer, und gieng zu Bett. 
Als ſeine Blindheit ihn von andern Leibesuͤbungen abhielt 45, 
ſv hatte er eine Maſchine, ſich, zur Erhaltung 47 ſeiner Ge, 
ſundheit, darinnen zu ſchaukeln 48. Sein Betragen 49 war 
unverſtellt, offenherzig und freundlich 50; ſein Umgang leicht, 
munter und lehrreich 51; ſein Witz bei allen Gelegenheiten zu 
Befehl, ſcherzhaft, ernſthaft 52, oder ſatiriſch, wie es der 
Gegenſtand foderte 53. Seine Beurtheilungskraft, wenn ſit 
von Religions- oder politiſchen Betrachtungen 54 befreyt 55 
war, war gerecht und durchdringend 56; ſein Verſtand war 
lebhaft; ſein Gedaͤchtniß behielt 78, was er las, Sein Genie 
und Beleſenheit 59 ſind in ſeinen Werken kennbar 60. Sein 
Lieblingsſchriftſteller 6x war Homer, den er beinahe von Wort 
zu Wort 62 herſagen 63 konnte. Man 64 hatte ihm gerathen 
67, dieſen Schriftſteller ins Engliſche zu uͤberſetzen; allein, die⸗ 
ſes hielt er fuͤr ſein Talent zu gering 66. 3 5 


[Nachdem] Milton ſolche unendliche Schaͤtze von Gelehr— 
ſamkeit 67 aufgehaͤuft 68 hatte, ſo wurden vielleicht ſeine Sees 
lenkraͤfte 69 ſtaͤrker 70, nachdem er ſeines Geſichtes beraubt 71 
war, und ſeine Einbildungskraft, welche] von Natur erhaben 
72 und durch das Leſen von Romanen 73, von denen er in ſeie 
ner Jugend ſehr eingenommen 74 war, war mehr in Freyheit, 
ſolche erſtaunende Streifereyen 75 in die idealiſche Welt zu) mas 

; chen, 


44 uͤſually. 45 ſmoak. 46 reſtrain from, 
48 to ſwing in. 49 deportment. 50 
ere, open and affable, 51 Eaſy, chearful and inſtrüctive. 52 
facetious , grave, 53 require. 54 ſpeculation, 55 diſengaged. 
56 penetrating. 57 apprehenſion quick. 58 was tenacious of. 
59 reading. 60 ſhown, 61 favourite author. 62 word for word. 
63 repeat. 64 oy. 65 adviſe. 66 thought beneath his talent. 
— 67 Such immenſe ſtores of ſcience. 68 treaſure up. 69 the 
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42 when. 43 ſit with. 


47 for the preſervation. 


ficulties of his ſoul, 70 vigorous. 71 deprive. 72 naturally ſub- 
lime. 73 romance, 74 fond of. 75 ſuch amazingexcurſions. 
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chen, als er das verlorne Paradies, welches ſein Meiſterſti> 


iſt, zu ſchreiben unternahm. In dem ſpaͤtern 76 Theile ſeines 


lebens bekannte 77 er ſich zu keiner beſondern Sekte von Chri- 
ſten, und beſuchte 78 keinen offentlichen Gottesdienſt 79 3 noch 
bediente Bo et ſich einiger Religionsgebraͤuche 81 in ſeiner Fas 
milie. Er war ein Feind von allen Arten von Gebraͤuchen 82, 
und dachte, daß alle Chriſten in einigen Dingen die Einfalt 
und Reinigkeit des Evangeliums 83 verdorben 84 haͤtten. Er 
glaubte, daß die innerliche 38 Religion die beßte waͤre, und 
daß die oͤffentliche Gemeinſchaft mehr Gepraͤng 8s als Abſicht 
37 haͤtte, die aͤchte Froͤmmigkeit und unverſtellte Beſſerung 88 
zu befoͤrdern 89. Allein, verlaſſen wir $0 dieſes verdruͤßliche 
Geſchaͤft 91, unangenehme Wahrheiten zu ſagen 92; und ver⸗ 
geben wir ihm vielmehr dieſe und andere Fehler 93, in Ruͤck⸗ 
ſicht 94 des andern Theils ſeines moraliſchen Karakters. Es 
iſt von allen Seiten ausgemacht 95 daß er ein eifriger 96 Be⸗ 
folger der moraliſchen Tugend war, und eine gaͤnzliche Verach⸗ 
tung 97 für die aberglaͤubiſchen Meinungen des gemeinen Poͤ⸗ 
bels 89 hatte. Er druckte allezeit eine tiefe Ehrerbietung 99 
fir die Gottheit x00 aus, und ermangelte 1 nicht, ſie weder in 
Thaten noch in Worten zu zeigen. ; 


Obwohl das Vermoͤgen, [welches] ihm von einem Vater 


binterlaſſen 2 wurde, ſehr klein 3 war, ſo machte doch ſeine 
Sparſamkeit 4, daß es ihn ſelbſt und ſeine Familie erhalten 5 
konnte. Gegen dem letztern Ende ſeines Lebens verkaufte er 
den groͤſſern Theil ſeiner Bibliothek 6 , weil die Erben 7, wel- 
che er hinterließ, keinen rechten Gebrauch davon machen konn⸗ 
ten, und er dachte, daß er ſie beſſer 8 zu ihrem Vortheile ver⸗ 
wenden 9 koͤnnte, als fie ſelbſt zu thun fahig ſeyn ** 
Als 


76 litter, 77 profeſs. 7g frequent, 29 wörſchip. 80 ſe. 81 
wy religious rites, $2 forms. $3 the ſimplicity and purity of the 
Goſpel. 84 corrupt. 85 inward. 86 more of ſhew, zy a; ten- 
dency. 88 genuine piety and unaffected g60dnels. 89 to promdte, 
90 let us leave. 91 irkſome taſk. y2 of fittering. 93 errors. 
94 for the ſake. . oF agreed. 96 2ealous. 97 ve We, con- 
1 4 98 poles villgar: 99 k provund; vanes. 100 Deity. 

ail. — 2 Leave. q ty. erve, & library. 
7 heir... $ more. 9 diſpoſe of e A ws ho 
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Als er ſtarb, hinterließ er fuͤnfzehn hundert Pfund in Geld, 
außer ſeiner Einrichtung xo, Seine drey Frauen waren alle 
ledig 11, als er ſie heurathete; er hatte aber keine Kinder bei 
Leben , als von 12 der erſten, von welcher er vier Kinder, ei 
nen Sohn und drey Toͤchter hatte. 
Ehen nicht ſehr gluͤcklich geweſen zu ſeyn. Seine erſte Frau 
ſcheint ihn durch ihre Entlaufung 13 beleidigt zu haben; die 
zwote, deren Liebe, Sanftmuth und Zaͤrtlichkeit 14 er ſo ſehr 
antcühmt 15, lebte nicht ein Jahr 16 mit ihm; und die dritte 
ſoil ein 17 ſehr gaͤhzorniges Weib 18, und eine ſtrenge Stief— 
mutter 19 gegen ſeine Kinder geweſen ſeyn. Seine letzte Frau 
und drey Toͤchter überlebten ihn, von denen die zwo juͤngſten 
(indem! die aͤlteſte wegen 20 ihrer ſchwachen Leibesbeſchaffen⸗ 
heit, und ſchweren Ausſprache 21 entſchuldiget wurde) ihm in 
acht Sprachen vorzuleſen pflegten, welches ſie durch lange Ui 
bung 22 mit Fertigkeit und Genauigkeit 23 thun konnten, obs 
wohl ſie nichts als Engliſch verſtanden, indem 24 ihr Vater ſie 
niemals eine andere Sprache lernen ließ, wie er oft in ihrer 
Gegenwart 25 zu ſagen pflegte, daß eine Sprache fur ein Frauen, 
zimmer 26 genug ware, Endlich 27, als ſie 28 fiber dieſe Be⸗ 
ſchaͤftigung einen Unwillen 29 ausdruͤckten, ſo erlaubte er ihnen 
einige anſtaͤndige Handarbeit 30, als Stickerey 31 und derglei- 
then 32 zu lernen. 


Bald nach Milton's Tode heuratheten ſeine Toͤchter. Die 
aͤlteſte heurathete einen Baumeiſter 33, und ſtarb im Kindbette 
ihres erſten Kindes, welches mit ihr ſtarb. Die zwote Tochter 
blieb ledig 343 und die dritte, Deborah, wurde an einen Wes 
ber 35 verheurathet, und ſtarb den vier und zwanzigſten Auguſt 
1727 in dem ſechs und ſiebenzigſten Jahre ihres _ Sie 

| chien 


10 beſides his'houfehold-goods, 11 miidens. ta except by. 13 
elopement. 14 ſweetneſs and delicacy. 15 celebrate. 16 a twelve. 
month. 17 is ſaid to have been. 18 a woman of a moſt violent 

ſpirit. 19 a ſevere ſtep- mother. 20 on account of. at difficulty of 
| ſptech⸗ 22 priftice, 23 with readineſs and accuracy. 24 ſince. 
25 hearing. 26 woman. 27 at laſt, a8 at their expreſſing. 29 
ſome uneaſineſs. 30 ſome ingenious art. 31 embroidery. 32 the 
like. — 33 Maſter-builder, 34 live ſingle, 35 Weaver. 


Milton ſcheint in ſeinen 
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{jen} 36 ein Weib von gutem Verſtande 37 und artigem Be⸗ 
tragen zu ſeyn, und die Ungemaͤchlichkeiten 39 eines niedern 
Standes 40 mit Wohlſtand und Klugheit 41 zu ertragen 42. 
Sie hatte eine groſſe Aehnlichkeit 43 mit ihres Vaters Bildniß 
14. [Als] Hr. Addiſon hoͤrte, daß eine Tochter vom Milton 


noch am Leben waͤre, ſo ſchickte er nach ihr, und bath 45 ſie, 
einige Papiere von ihrem Vater zu bringen, als einen Beweis 
46 , daſs ſie ſeine Tochter wire 47. Allein, ſie wurde kaum 
48 bei ihm aufgefuͤhrt 49, als Fo er ſagte : Madam, Sie 
bedürfen 51 keines andern Bürgen 52; Ihr Geſicht iſt ein 
hinlaͤngliches Feugniß 53, weſſen Tochter Sie ſind, Er 
machte ihr ein ſchoͤnes Geſchenk 54 von einer Borſe Guineen 5e, 
mit einem Verſprechen , ihr eine jaͤhrliche Penſion 56 auf ihr 
Leben lang zu verſchaffen. [Als] er aber bald hernach ſtarb, 


ſo verlor ſie die Wohlthat 57 ſeiner großmuͤthigen Abſicht. Doch 


ſchickte ihr Ihre Majeſtit, weiland Koͤniginn Karelina fuͤnf⸗ 
zig Pfund, und ſie erhielt, nicht lang vor ihrem Tode, noch 
andere Geſchenke von verſchiedenen Herren. 


Wir gehen nun zu den Auflagen von Milton's Werken. 
Milton cheilte 58 ſein verlornes Paradies in der erſten Auflage 
nur in zehn Buͤcher; in der zwoten aber in zwoͤlf, welche Ord⸗ 
nung noch in allen Auflagen dieſes Werkes zu finden iſt. Seine 
hiſtoriſch⸗politiſch⸗ und vermiſchten 59 Werke wurden in drey 
Baͤnden in Folio im J. 1698 zu London (obwohl Amſterdam 
auf dem Titelblatte 60 angefuͤhrt 61 iſt) mit dem Leben des 
Berfaſſers, von Hrn. Toland, gedruckt. Allein, die vollſtaͤn⸗ 
digſte und ſchoͤnſte 62 Auflage ſeiner proſaiſchen Werke wurde 
in zween Baͤnden in Folio zu London im J. 1738 von dem 
hochw. Hen. Birch, Geheimſchreiber bei der koͤniglichen Geſell⸗ 
ſchaft, herausgegeben. In dieſer Auflage ſind die W 

e 


36 appear. 37 ſenſe, 38 genteel behaviour. 39 inconvenience, 
40 low fortune. 41 decency and prudence. 42 to bear. 43 like- 
neſs to. 44 picture. 45 deſire. 46 as a proof. 47 of her being 
his daughter, 48 no ſooner. 49 introduce to. „L 51 need, 
$2 voucher. 53 a ſufficient teſtimony. 54 a hindſome preſent, 
$5 a purſe of guineas, 56 benefit. 57 late. — $5$ Diſpoſe. 
59 miſcellaneous. 60 tifle-page, 6x mention, 62 compleat, ele 
gant. .& 
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Sticke nach der 63 naͤmlichen Ordnung eingeſchaltet worden, 
in welcher ſie ehedem gedruckt wurden. Dieſe Auflage hat noch 
einen Zuſatz 64 von einigen Stuͤcken bekommen, welche in kei— 
ner der vorhergehenden zu finden ſind; als z. B. die lateiniſche 
Abhandlung 65 über die Urſachen des Krieges mit Spanien 
im J. 1655, welche von Hrn. Toland ausgelaſſen 65 wurde; 
wie auch einige Blaͤtter 67 in der Geſchichte von Großbrit— 
tanien, welche von den Cenſoren der Preſſe 63 ausgeſtrichen 69 
wurden, und in keiner vorigen Auflage 70 anzutreffen ſind 71. 


63 acc6rding to. 64 addition. 65 tract. 66 omit. 67 page. 68 
licenſors of the preſs. 6s expunge. 70 impreſſion, 71 are not 
to be met with. 


Pope. 
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lex ander Pope, ein ſehr beruͤhmter 1 Dichter, ſtammte 2 aus 

einer guten Familie von ſeinen beiden Eltern ab, und war 
den achten Juny 1683 in London gebohren, wo ſein Vater da— 
mals ein anſehnlicher Kaufmann war, welcher, als er ſeinen 
Handel 3 aufgab 4, ein Vermoͤgen 5 von 20000 Pfund hatte. 
Pope wurde ſehr fruͤhzeitig 6 von einer Muhme 7 im Leſen 8 
unterrichtet 9, und lernte ohne einigen Beiſtand ſchreiben, in- 
dem 10 er gedruckte Buͤcher abſchrieb 11, welches er mit groſ⸗ 
ſer Zierlichkeit und Genauigkeit 12 that 13. [Da] ſeine Fa- 
milie der roͤmiſchen Religion zugethan 14 war, ſo wurde er in 
dem Alter von acht Jahren unter die Aufſicht 15 eines Prieſters 


gege⸗ 


1 Much admired. 2 was deſcended of. 3 büſineſs. 4 leave 
of. 5 eſtate» 6 Early. 7 aunt. 8 to read. 9 teach, 10 dy. 
11 .c6pying. 12 neataels and exatineſs. 13 Execute. 14 addict- 


ed, 15 direction. þ- 
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gegeben 16, der ihn die Anfangsgruͤnde der lateiniſ<h- und griech⸗ 
iſchen Sprachen miteinander lehrte. Er ſog 17 die Grundſige 
18 der klaſſiſchen Gelehrſamkeit mit der groͤßten Leichtigkeit 19 
ein, und der erſte Anblick 20 der Dichter entdeckte auf einmal, 
ſowohl den beſondern Hang 21 als die Vortrefflichkeit 22 ſeines 
Genies zur Dichtkunſt. Pope bekennet 23 ſelbſt, daß die Zeit, 
da er anſieng Verſe zu ſchreiben, ſo fruͤh in ſeinem Leben war, 
daß er ſich deſſen kaum mehr erinnern 24 konnte. Als er noch 
ein Kind war, ſo befahl 25 ihm oͤfters 26 ſein Vater, engliſche 
Verſe zu machen. Sein Vater war ſchwer zu befriedigen 27, 
und befahl dem Jungen 28, ſie wieder zu verbeſſern. Als er 
fie zuletzt guthieß 29; ſo fand 30 er ein groſſes Vergnuͤgen, 
fie zu uͤberleſen 31, und ſagte: Dieſes ſind gute Reime 32. 
Dieſe fruͤbzeitigen Lobſpruͤche eines zaͤrtlichen und verehrungs wuͤr⸗ 
digen 33 Vaters, [welche] mit den natürlichen Neigungen des 
Sohnes wirkten 34, moͤgen wahrſcheinlicherweiſe die Urſachen 
ſeyn, welche unſern jungen Barden in einem Entſchluſſe befeſtig⸗ 
ten 35, in dieſer Kunſt berühmt zu werden 36. Um dieſe Zeit 
kam Ogilby's Uiberſetzung des Homers zu ſeinen Haͤnden. Pope 
war von der Geſchichte ſo ſehr gerührt, daß, ungeachtet der 
matten und abgeſchmackten gebundenen Uiberſetzung 28, Ozilby 
ſein Lieblingsbuch wurde. Der Ovid von Sander war das 
naͤchſte Buch, das in ſeine Hinde 39 fiel. Man ſagt, daß die 
Entzuͤckungen 40 welche ihm dieſe Ulberſetzung gab, fo ſtark 
waren, daß er in ſeinem ganzen 41 Leben hernach mit Vergn#- 
gen davon ſprach. Von ſeinem Hofmeiſter 42 wurde er in eine 
— Pflanzſchule 43 nach Twyford, unweit Wincheſter, ge⸗ 
fe. 1 | ry 
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16 put. 17 imbibe, 18 Clements. 19 facility. 20 ſight. 21 bent. 
22 excellency, 23 declare. 24 ſcarcely recall it to his memory, 
25 order. 26 frequently, 27 was difficult to be pleaſed. 28 lad. 
29 approve. 30 take. 31 in periſing them. 32 rhy me. 33 re- 
ſpeQed, 75 cooperate, 35 fix. 36 of growing Eminent. 37 ſtruck. 
38 notw1 g the deadneſs and inſipidneſt of the verliiication. . 
39 in his way, 40 ripture. 41 all. 40 private tùtor. 48 lè ni- 
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Pope war nun zehn Jahre alt, und wurde zuweilen in dag701 
Theater gefuͤhrt. Der Anblick dieſer theatraliſchen Venſtellun: KYingli 
gen 44 machte, daß er die vornehmſten Begebenheiten 45 im Paue 
Homer in eine Art von Schauſpiel veraͤnderte 46, [welches 
aus einer Anzahl von Reden 47, aus Ogilby's Uiberſetzung, 
beſtand 48 / [welche] durch Verſe von ſeiner eigenen Verfaſſung i 
verbunden 49 waren. Er beredete die hoͤhern 50 Knaben die- ve 
ſes Stuck aufzufuͤhren; ein Umſtand 51, den man gern wuͤrbe den 
geſehen haben 52. Ein Gartner ſpielte die Rolle des Ajax, und 
die Schauspieler waren nach den Kupferſtichen 53 ſeines Liebling 
Ogilby angekleidet, welche in der That den beßten Theil dieſes 
Buches aus machten 54, indem] ſie von beruͤhmten Künſtlern 
55 gezeichnet und geſtochen 56 wurden. Als er zwoͤlf Jahre alt 
war, gieng 57 er mit ſeinen Eltern nach Binfield unweit Wind 
ſor, wo ſein Vater ein kleines Landhaus gekauft hatte. Dieſe 
laͤndliche Einſamkeit 58 ſtimmte 59 mit ſeiner ſtillen und nach⸗ 
denkenden Gemuͤthsart 60 ſehr uͤberein; und ungefaͤhr um dieſe 
Zeit ſchrieb er ſeine Ode über die Einſamkeit 61, welche die 
erſte Frucht ſeines poetiſchen Genies war, [iudem!] unſer Schrift, 
ſteller damals noch nicht dreyzehn Jahre erreicht hatte. Hier 
war es auch, daß er zu erſt die Schriften des Wallers, Spen⸗ 
cers, und Drydens las 62. Allein bei dem erſten Aublicke von 
Dryden verließ 63 er alle uͤbrigen, indem] er nun einen 
Schriftſteller gefunden hatte, deſſen Anlage 64 mit der ſeinigen 
ſo ahnlich 65 war. Er war von Dryden's Gedichten ſo ein⸗ 
genommen 66, daß er nicht ruhig 67 ſeyn konnte, bis er den 
Verfaſſer in Perſon geſehen hatte. Er ſuchte 6g ſich deshal⸗ 
ben einen Freund, um ihn in ein Koffeehaus zu bringen, del 
wo Dryden war, damit er nur mit dem Anblicke dieſes groſ⸗ 
ſen Dichters moͤchte begluͤckt 66 werden. Dieſes kann aber 
nicht lang vor ſeinem Todfalle geweſen ſeyn, welcher im J. 
1 5 470 


24 Repreſentation. 45 the chief events. 46 turn. 47 ſpeèech 
48 made up of. 49 conneQ, 50 upper. 51 curidfity. | 52 worild / 
have been glad to have ſeen. 53 print, 54 make. $55 by artiſts 
of note. = deſign, engrave. 57 retire, $$ c6untry-retreat. 
59 ſuit. melanch6ly and refitQive temper. 61 Ode os $6li- 
tude. 62 peruſe. 63 abandon. 64 caſt. 65 cegenial, 66 en- 


à noured wits, 67 Eaſy. 68 presùre. 69 bleſs, 
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Pope: a 2 
gol geſchah, ſo, daß Pope ihm niemals bekannt war, ein 


agluͤck, welches er in den folgenden pathetiſchen Worten bes 
auert 70: | | : 


Virgilium tantum vidi. 


that niemals nachher von ihm Meldung 7x , ohne eine Ars 
op ent zuͤckender Ehrerbietung 72. Pope ſtudirte daher Dry⸗ 
den's Werke mit gleichem 73 Vergnuͤgen und Aufmerkſamkeit 3 
er legte ſie als ein Muſter 74 vor ſeine Augen: kurz, er ahmte 
75 nicht allein ſeiner harmoniſchen Versart 76, ſondern ſogar 
den Wendungen 77 ſeiner Perioden nach, und daher geſchah es 
78, daß er faͤhig wurde 79, dem Reime alle Harmonie zu ga- 
ben, deren er fahig 80 war, bo? 


[Da] Binfield unweit Eaſthamſtead war, wo ſich damals 
Sir Willhellm Trumball aufhielt 81, ſo wurde unſer junges 
ſe [Genie in die Bekanntſchaft dieſes. Herrn gebracht 32, welcher 
ie I ſeine außer ordentlichen Faͤhigkeiten $3 bewunderte 34, und an 
ſeinem Verſtande 85 und Regelmaͤßigkeit ſeiner Sitten ein ſe 
x Igroſſes Vergnuͤgen fand 86, daß er ihn aufmunterte 87, und 
zu ſeiner Freundſchaft ließ 88. Dieſer Herr, der eine Zeit 
lang bei der ottomaniſchen Pforte Bothſchafter, und hernach 
einer. von den erſten 89 Staats ſekretaͤren geweſen war, hatte 
dieſe letzte Stelle im J. 1697 abgetretten 90, und ſich nach 
Eaſthamſtead, ſeinem Geburtsorte 91, begeben 92, Pope, 
nachdem er in dieſes Herra Bekanntſchaft gebracht wurde, hielt 
mit ihm einen gelehrten Briefwechſel 93, ſolange als Sir Wills 
helm lebte, und nach ſeinem Tode ſchrieb er ſeine Grabſchrift. 

| In 
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70 lament. 71 mention. ripturous venerition. 73 equal. 74 
model. 75 c6py. 76 verſificition. 77 the very turns. 78 hence 
it was. c6me enabled. go cipable, — $1 Reſide. 82 
introduce. $3 $4 admire. LA 60d ſenſe. 86 was ſo much 
pleaſed with, encourage. 38 t. 89 principal. 90 reſi n. 
91 the place of his nativity. 92 retire. 93 literary ce pot 
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ä Pope: 

Zu der naͤmlichen Zeit ermangelte 94 Pope nicht,  ſeitq 
Talente fur die Dichtkunſt ausſuuͤben 95 Als er bierzehn Jahre 
alt war, hatte er verſchiedene ſchoͤne 96 Gedichte verfertigt 97 der 
Dieſe ſind unter ſeinen jugendlichen Gedichten in dem erſten und ei 
zweyten Bande ſeiner Werke gedruckt. Die meiſten davon ba 
ſtehen 98 aus Uiberſetzungen, welche er als Schuluͤbungen gg 
ausarbeitete 100, um ſich in der Sprache zu üben 13. und er 
wollte ſie lieber 2 in Verſen machen, welches ihm leichter war, 
als Proſe. Im Alter von fünfzehn Jahren hatte er ſchon ein 
groſſe Fertigkeit 3 in den zwoen gelehrten Sprachen, denen & 
bald Franzoͤſiſch und Italiaͤniſch beifuͤgte 44 Im Jahre 1704 
verfertigte er ſeine Hirtengedichte 5, welche ihn mit einigen wi 
der beruͤhmteſten Gelehrten 6 dieſer Zeit bekannt machten Ji 
dem naͤmlichen Jahre, als er ſechzehn Jahre alt war, ſchrieb er . 
den erſten Theil ſeines Windſorwaldes (welcher damals der 
Ort ſeines Aufenthaltes 7 war) obwohl das Ganze erſt einige ei 
Jahre hernach im J. 1710 mit einem Zueignungsſchreiben $ 
an Lord Lansdown herausgegeben wurde, von we ſchem er alt 
einer ſeiner fruͤheſten Bekanntſchaft Meldung macht. Die üb, zu 
rigen von ſeiner Bekanntſchaft waren Wycherlen, Bolingbroke, © 
Walſy, Congreve, Garth, Swift, Acterbury , Talbot, So⸗ 
mers und Sheffield, mit denen er nicht allein umgieng 9, ſon⸗ 
dern von denen er {hon in einem Alter von ſechzehn oder ſieben⸗ 
zehn Jahren geſchaͤtzt und geliebt 10 wurde. 


Kein Theil von unſers Bardens Leben iſt intereſſanter 11, 
als jener ſe ines Betragens 12 in der Erhaltung 13 der Freund- 
ſchaften beſonders 14 mit den Dichtern ſeiner Zeit 13. Jn 
dem Alter von achtzehn Jahren war er in der Hochachtung von 
Wocherley ſo groß geworden 16, daß er ihn fuͤr faͤhig hielt 17 
ſeine Gedichte zu verbeſſern, ſo daß 18 ſie wieder in _ 19 

| erſ 


— 94 Want. 95 improve. tlegant. g7 compdſe. gg conſiſt. 
99 by way of Cerelies at 1chool. 160 An 1 improve, 2 
2 chooſe rituer. 3 ready habit, 4 add. 5 Piftorals. 6 of the 
maſt Eminent wits. 7 abdde, 8 dedicitionto, 9 was cofiverſant. 
10 was eſtè emed and beloved. — 11 Intereſting. ta c6adiQ. 13 culti- 
ate. 14 eſpecially, 15 with his brother-pdets, 16 was grow® 
d high, 17 think, 18 ſo as. 19 in print. | 
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erſheinen mochten 20: Pope bewilligte diefe Bitte, und führte 
31 es mit gleicher Freyheit 22 und Beurtheilung aus; allein, 
der Fehler waren 23 zu viel; der Verfaſſer war alt, wurde 
eiferſuüchtig, und legte 24 ſeines jungen Lehrers 25 Freymu⸗ 
thigkeit 26, und aufrichtiges Betragen 27 in Mangel von 
Hochachtung aus. Es hoͤrte 28 nicht nur allein der Vorſatz 29 
der Heraus gabe auf, ſondern aller Briefwechſel zwiſchen dem 
Verfaſſer und Verbeſſerer wurde aufgehoben 30. Dieſe unedle 
Vergeltung 31 wurde von Pope lebhaft geahndet 32, und ob- 
wohl Wycherley nachher durch die Vermittelung 33 eines ge⸗ 
meinſchaftlichen Freundes, beredet 34 wurde, den Brief wechſel 
wieder anzufangen 35, ſo gieng doch dieſes nicht weiter, als 
blobe Gefälligkeit 36. Doch, [als] einige Zeit nach Hrn. Wy⸗ 
cherley s Tod ſeine Gedichte durch ine gewinnſuͤchtige 37 Hand 
im J. 1728 wieder im Drucke erſchienen 38, gab 39 Pope 
einige Briefe, welche zwiſchen ihnen waren gewechſelt worden 40, 
beraus, um Wocherley's guten Namen wider einige uͤble Aus⸗ 
legungen 41, ſweſche] dieſer Auflage vorgedruckt 42 waren, 


du vertheidigen 49. 
. Pope's Talente, ſo jung als er war, fiengen nun an, zu 
„voller Zeitigung zu reifen 44. Dieſes erhellte 45 augenſcheinlich 
„ein ſeinem Verſuche über die Kritik 45, welcher, obwohl er 
ſo fruͤhzeitig, als im J. 1706, geſchrieben war, ihn unter die 
Schriftſteller des erſten Ranges in ſeiner Kunſt ſetzte 47, Er wird 
in der That fur ein Meiſterſti> in ſeiner Art gehalten 48; und 
fo entdeckte Pope eine beſondere Wendung 49 ſeines Genies. 
Er war noch nicht zwanzig Jahre alt; ſo daß jedermann erſtaunt 
50 war, eine ſolche Kenntniß 31, eine ſolche mm— Beur⸗ 
thei ung, 


. : © +» 


ws 56g * 2 5 94 87 2 | 8 
20 comply r 2 Execute, 32 qual freedom. 23 


pròve. 24 con » 25 maſter, 26 ingenyity- ; 27 plain dealing. 
28 drop, 29 u. 30 ſuſpend. 81 ungenerous retürn. 32 
was lively reſented. 33 mediation.; 34 prevail upon. 35 reſlime. 


| pilſed. 41 miſconſtruction, 42 prefix.-.4310-vindication of. — 
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22 complaiſance. 37 mercenary. 38 appear, 9 print. 40 


45 appear. 4% Eſſay on Criticiſin. 
E 48 <ſteem. 49 peculiar turn. 50 àmüsed. 51 kno-w-- 
e. ä mE 
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theilung , und eine ſolche Einſicht 32 in die menſchliche Nate 
in einem ſo jungen Alter zu finden. Die groͤßten Genies hat 
niemals eines von ihren Meiſterſtuͤcken vor dem Alter von dreyß 
Jahren bervorgebracht 53 , und daß Pope s Genie fruͤhzeit 
ger reif wurde 54, war, wie man ſagt, einer gluͤcklichen £ 
57 von vereinigten 56 Umſtinden zuzuſchreiben 57. Es wh 
ſein groſſes Gluͤck, daß er nicht 58 in die Ausſchweifungen 9 
von Frauenzimmern und Wein (welche nur zu oft das Verden 
ben 60 hoffnungsvoller Juͤnglinge 61 ſind) verſiel, von denn 
er wegen 62 der Schwachheit und Zaͤrtlichkeit 63 ſeiner Leibes 
beſchaffenheit und ſchlechten Zuſtandes ſeiner Geſundheit geficher 
64 war. Die ſinnlichen Laſter waren fuͤr einen ſo zarten Bau 
des Korpers 65 zu heftig 66; er fiel niemals in Unmaͤß igkel 
67 oder Verſchwendung 68, welches von der groͤßten Wichtiz 
keit 69 iſt, jede Seelenkraft 70 in gehoͤriger Staͤrke 71 zu e 
H.lten 72. Selbſt 73 ſein uͤbelgebildeter Koͤrper 74, ſagt Max 
75 ſoll ihm als einem Schriftſteller nuͤtzlich 76 geweſen ſent. 
Es iſt eine Bemerkung ½ des Lord Bacon, daß, wer immer 
etwas 78 in ſeiner Perſon hat, welches Verachtung 79 nag 
ſich zieht go, auch einen immerwaͤhrenden Sporn 81 in ſi 
habe, ſich davon loszumachen und zu befreyen $2. 


Pope war alſo durch die Haͤßlichkeit 8 3 ſeines Koͤrpen 
aufgemuntert 84, ſeinen Fleiß zu verdoppeln 85, um ſich dur 
die Richtigkeit 86 ſeines Verſtandes und ſchoͤne Anlage eine 
Seele 87 eben ſo ſehr auszuzeichnen, als er es durch die Haß 
lichkeit ſeines Leibes war. Es iſt gewiß, daß er Horatzen 
Grundſatz $8 in jedem Punkte 39 genau 90 erfuͤllte 91: 

Multa tulit, fecitque puer, ſudavit & alſit. 1 
: s 


2 penetration. 53 produce. 54 ripen, . 55 conjinfinre, 56 con- 
eürring. 57 was owing, 58 not to. 59 debauchery. 60 the toe 
frequent ruin. 61 yoluth. 62 by. 63 delicacy. 64 ſeciired. 65 
frame, 66 violent. 67 intemperance. 68 diffipation. 69 conſe- 

uence. 70 faculty of the mind. 71 in due vigour. 72 in pre, 

erving. 73 even. 74 misſhapen figure. 75 is alledged. 76 0 
a uſe. 7-obſervatton. 78 == thing. 79 contempt. 80 1nduce. 
81 a perpétual ſpur. 82 to reſede and deliver. — 83 Deformity- 
$4 änimate. 85 d6uble, $6 rettitude. 87 turn of his mind. W 
precept. 89 particular. 90 ſtriftly, 91 fulfill. 
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tell Es war noch ein anderer Umſtand , der gleichfalls 92 Popen 


ginſtig 93 war. In dem fruͤhzeitigen Theile ſeines Lebens 


erbte 94 er ein Vermoͤgen 95, welches ein anſtindiges Einkom⸗ 


K 


men 96 und binlaͤnglich 97 war, die kleinen Ausgaben 9g zu be⸗ 


ſtreiten 99, welche ſein Stand erfoderte 100. Auf dieſe Art 
1 war er von den zween ſchaͤdlichſten 2 Feinden eines jungen 
Genies, dem Mangel und der Abhangigkeit 3 geſichert 4. 


Doch, ſo ruͤhmlich auch 5 das Verdienſt des Verſuches 
fiber die Kritik ſeyn mag, ſo war er doch, in eigem poetiſchen 
Beſichtspunkte 6, durch den Lockenraub 7, worinnen Pope 
vornaͤmlich 8 als ein Dichter erſcheint, uͤbertroffen 9, indem 
er in dieſem Stuͤcke 1o mehr Einbildungskraft, als in allen ſei⸗ 
nen andern Werken zuſammen genommen 11, gezeigt 12 hat. 
Das Gedicht nahm ſeinen Urſprung 13 von einem zufaͤlligen 
Zanke 14, der ſich zwiſchen zween adelichen Familien, dieſer 
von Lord Petre und Frau Fermor, beide von Pope's Be 
kanntſchaft unde von der naͤmlichen Religion, ereignete. 

Lord 15 brachte 16 es in einer Geſellſchaft ſo weit, daß 17 er 
eine Lieblingslocke von dem Haare des Frauenzimmers abſchnitt. 
Dieſes, obwohl es in einer Art von Scherz 18 gethan war, 
wurde ernſthaft 19 aufgenommen, indem es ia der That eine 
wirkliche Beleidigung war 20. Hieraus 21 entſtanden 22 alſo- 
gleich wechſelſeitige Feindſeligkeiten 23 / welche von Hen. Caryl, 
der ein gemeinſchaftlicher Freund von beiden war, ungern 
geſehen wurden. Dieſer Freund erſuchte 25 Hrn. Pope , d 
Staͤrke 26 ſeiner Muſe uͤber die Gelegenheit zu verſuchen 27, 
lindem] er ihm zu verſtehen gab 28, daß ein . laͤ⸗ 
| | rli 


92 Equally, 93 propſtions, 94 inherit. 5 fortune. 96 de- 
cent competency. 9 ſufficient. $ ſmall expence, 99 te 


ſupply. 100 require. 1 thus. 2 deſtrüctive. 3 dependance. 4 
0 


preſerve. — 5 How triumphant ſoever. 6 view. 7 Rupe 

the Lock, 8 principally, 9 ſurpiſs. 10 performance. 11 958 
12 diſplay. 13 birth. 14 ſncidental quarrel. 15 his Lordſhip. 
16 carry. 17 as to. 18 in the way of gallantry. 19 reſent. - 20 
as being a real injury. 21 hence. 22 grow. 23 miitual anim6- 


fities, 24 with concern. requeſt, 26 power. 27 to try, 28 
intimate. 9 py 
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cherliches Stuͤck 29 das beßte Mittel ware , die ſteigende Jlaws 
me aus zuloͤſchen 30. Pope willigte ſogleich 31 in den freund⸗ 
ſchaftlichen Vorſchlag, und [weill die Sache 32 Beſchleunigung 
33 erfoderte 34 , ſo wurde ſein erſter Entwurf 35 in weniger 
als vierzehn Tagen 36 vollendet 37, welcher (nachdem! er den 
Frauenzimmer geſchickt wurde, mehr als die gehoffte 38 Wir, 
fung hatte. Das Frauenzimmer fand an dem ſchoͤnen Kompli⸗ 
mente 39, welches ihr Pope machte, ein ſo groſſes Vergnd 
gen, daß ſie ihren Bekannten Abſchriften 40 davon mittheilte, 
und endlich den Verfaſſer dahin brachte, es herauszugeben, wit 
er es that mit dem Wahlſpruche 41: 


Nolueram, Belinda, Tuos violare A 
Sed juvat hoc precibus me tribuiſſe tuis. 


Marr, 


Pope war demungeachtet ſo vorſichtig 42 , daß 43 er. (einen 
Namen bei einem ſo in der Eile abgefaßten Entwurfe 44 ver: 
karg. Doch der allgemeine Beifall, den dieſer Entwurf erhielt 
45, machte, daß er ihn mit den Waldgoͤttern 46 vermehrte 
47, und in dieſer neuen Kleidung kamen ⸗ die zween Geſaͤnge 42, 
[welche] nun zu fuͤnf ausgedehnt 49 wurden, in dem folgenden 
Jahre 1712 heraus, und waren mit einem Briefe an die 
Frau Fermor begleitet Fo , welcher er bald nachher einen an- 


dern Brief zuſchickte 51, welcher fuͤr einen ſeiner beßten gehal- 
ten wird. | 


Ant dieſem Jahre gab er auch ſeinen Tempel des Ruhmes 

52 heraus, [nachdem] er ihn nach ſeiner gewdhnlichen Behut- 

ſamkeit zwey Jahre in ſeiner Studirſtube 53 aufbehalten 54 

hatte. Er hatte itzt gleichfalls angefangen, Homer's Iliade zu 

uͤberſetzen, und hatte ſhon einen guten Fortgang * ge⸗ 
| | | macht. 
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29 a proper piece of ridicule. 30 of extinguiſhing. 31 readily 
complied with, 32 juncture. 33 diſpatch. 34 require. 35 deſign. 
36 a fortnight. 37 compleat. 38 propoſe. 39 delicacy of the 
compliment. 4o copy. 41 motto. 42 cautious. 43 as to. 44 to 
ſo haſty a ſketch, 45 meet with. 46 ſy'lph. 47 enrich. 48 


canto. 49 extend. 50 üſhered. 51 addreſs. 52 Temple of Fame- 
53 ſtuͤdy. 54 keep, 
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gabe dieſer Uiberſetzung auf 55 Subſcription heraus. Er war 


ner Freunde, beſonders Sir W. Trumball, beredec 58 worden, 
und wurde nun in dieſem Vorſatze 59 von andern groͤßtentheils 
aufgemuntert 60. Seine Religion ſchloß 61 ihn von allen Be⸗ 
dienuagen 62 bei Hofe aus. Seine Klugheit 63 bewog 64 ihn 
alſo, den beßten Gebrauch 65 von ſeinem Rufe 66 zu machen, 
den er in der Dichtfuait erhalten hatte, um ein hinlaͤngliches 
Vermoͤgen dadurch zu erwerben 67. Der Erfolg 68 war ſo, 
daß 69 er gaͤnz ich ſeinen Erwartungen 79 entſprach 71. 

erwarb 72 ſich ein anſehnliches Vermoͤgen durch eine Subſcrips 
tion, die ſo grofi 73 war, daß ſie England Ehre macht 74. 
Liatot , der Buchdrucker 75, gab ihm, außer den Exemplaren 
76 fir ſeine Subſcribenten 77 noch 1200 Pfund. Das Game, 
ſagt man / ſoll {ich auf 6000 Pfund belaufen 78 haben, eite 
Summe, die kein Schriftſteller jemals in einem andern Lands, 
als England, durch ein Werk gemacht 79 hat, noch jemals 
machen „ „e,, nean 


ll o Menne - 1 {4,403 
Pope ſah nun alle Parteyen in der Unterſtuͤtzung -go ein 
ſo näͤtzlichen Unternehmens ſich vereinigen 31, ungeachtet der 
heimlichen Kunſtgriffe 82 einiger falſchen 83 Freunde, die ſich 
dem Strome vergebens 34 widerſetzten 88,5 an derer Spitze 


ſers war) geſtellt 86 hatte. Pope hatte dieſem heimlichen Neo 
benbuhler 87 ſchon lange eine ehrfurchtvolle Hochachtung 88 be⸗ 
zeugt 89, deren Andenken 90 ihm nur diente, ſeine Ahndung 


* . 
- 
* 
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55 propoſals. 56 by. 57 undertaking. 58 preſs. 59 deſign. 60 
greatly encouraged, 61 diſqualify, 62 place. 63 prudence. 64 
prompt. 65 advantage. 66 reputation, 67 to raiſe.” 68 ſucceſs. 
& ſuch as. 70 expectation. 71 anſwer, 72 acquire. 73 large. 
74 do. 75 printer. 76 copy. 77 ſubſeriber. 78 amount to. 79 
raiſe, — 80 In ſupporting. 81 join. $2 notwithſtinding the 
underhand prattices. 83 pretended. $84 in vain. $5 oppoſe. 86 
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conſciouſneſs. 


Qs 


macht. Im J. 1713 gab er eine Ankuͤndigung 55 zur Heraus- | 


zu dieſem Unternehmen 57 einige Jahre zuvor von einigen ſei⸗ 


ſich Hr. Addiſon (obwohl er ein beſonderer⸗ d des Verfaß⸗ 


place. 87 ſecret rival, 88 an awful veneration. 89 pay. 90 
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i60 noch mehr zu vergroͤſſern 91. Doch, obwohl die Empfim 
dung 92 ſo vieler Verraͤtherey 93 und Falſchheit in jeder Ader 
ſchlug 94; ſo behandelte 95 es Pope doch mit der größten 96 


Klugheit. Die Bosheit von Adbiſon's Nebenbuhlerſchaft gieng 
ſo weit, daß er ſelbſt das erſte Buch von Homer's Niade üben 
ſetzte, und unter dem Namen Tickell herausgab. Bald hierauf 
hetzte gy er heimlich 98 Gildon an, Popen in einer boshaften 
Schmaͤhſchrift 99 zu miß handeln I©0, und gab ihm fiir deren Ver- 
fertigung 1 zehn Guineenz eine That, die dem ſonſt friedferti- 
gen 2 und wohſerzogenen lebens wandel 3 Addiſons eine ewige 
Schande ſeyn wird. Kurz, dieß war der gefaͤhrlichſte Angriff, 
den Pope jemals. empfand 4. Endlich raͤchte 5 mer ſich durch 
eine Satire, welche ihm Ehre machte. Einige hielten 6 ſie fuͤr 
die beßte, die jemals iſt geſchrieben worden. ope erlegte 7 
dadurch ſeine Gegner 8, und zerbrach die Pfeile 9, die der 
Meid und die Bosheit 10 wider ihn geſchmieder Ir batten, 
oy w_ Schedeln 12 ihrer r uy” 


Aſſo erhielt 14 Pope mit ME WO IRE G 15 und 
Geiſt ſeine Wuͤrde, und (indem] er ſein Gemiith auf alle Mit⸗ 
tel aufmerkſam 15 hielt, welche ſeine Uiberſetzung vollkomrie⸗ 
ner machen moͤchten, ſo unternahm er, kurz 17 vor dem Tode der 
Koͤniginn Anna, eine Reiſe nach Oxford, um einige Bucher 
von dieſer hohen Schule zu Rath zu ziehen 18, und der erſte Theil 
ſeiner Uiberſetzung wurde in dem folgenden Jahre herausgege⸗ 
ben 19. Seine Finanzen waren nun in einen ſo blühenden 
Stand 20 gebracht a1, daß er ſich entſchloß, ſich ndher zu ſei- 
nen Freunden in der Hauptſtadt 22 zu ziehen 23. In dieſec 
Abſicht , nachdem! er das kleine Landhaus zu Binfield verkauft 
batte, kaufte er ein Haus zu Twickenham, wohin er ſich mit 
| ſeinem 


91 to ſet a keener edge up6n his reſentment 1 2 92 ſenſe. 93 
treachery. 94 tingle. 95 nice. 96 virulency 4 97 r 
98 privately. 99 virulent pamphlet. 100 to abüſe. 1 perfor- 
mance. à pacifick, 3 c6ndutt of life. 4 experience. 5 revenge. 
6 — 7 defeat. 8 er . 9 dart. 10 Envy and maligni- 
ty. 11 forge. 12 head. rger. - — 14 Preſerve. 15 tem- 
per. 16 attentive to, 17 2 little. 18 to conſult. 19 deliver. 
20 flouriſhing ſtate. 21 put. 22 capital. 23 to place. 
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feinem Vater und Mutter, dor dem Ende 94 des Jahres 1715, 
begab 25. Er nannte dieſes einen der groſſen Zeitpunkte 26 
ſeines Lebens; und der Geſchmack, den er in der Verbeſſerung 
ſeines Aufenthalts 27 zeigte 28, wurde das allgemeine Muſter 
29. Sein Vater uͤberiebte ſeine Fortziehung 30 nur zwey Jah⸗ 
re, {indem] er plotzlich 31, nach einem ſehr geſunden Leben, 
in dem Alter von funf und ſiebenzig Jahren ſtarb. Er wurde 
von ſeinem Sohne zu Twickenham begraben , der ſeinem An⸗ 
denken ein ſchoͤnes Denkmal, mit einer Inſchrift, errichtete za, 
welche ſeine Unſchuld, RechtſhaFfenheit und Froͤmmigkeit 33 
anrühmet. Weil er ein Katholik war, ſo konnte er ſein Geld 
auf keine wirkliche Sicherheit 34 auf Zins geben 35, und weil 
er der Partey 36 des Koͤnigs Jakob anhieng 3, ſo hielt er 
es für eine Gewiſſensſache 38, es der neuen Regierung 39 
nicht zu leihen , fo daß, obwohl er beinahe zwanzig tauſend 
Pfund im Vermoͤgen hatte 40, wie wir oben gemeldet haben, 
als er ſeinen Handel aufgab, er hernach vom Kapitale lebte 41. 
Er hinterließ unſerm Dichter ein ſo kleines Vermoͤgen 42, daß 
ihm der geringſte falſche Schritt 43 wuͤrde ſchuaͤdlich 44 geweſen 
ſeyn. Der alte Mann 45 batte ſeinem Sohne zuweilen in ſei⸗ 
nen fruͤhzeitigſten Jahren das Studium der Arzneyfunſ 46, als 
das beßte Mittel, den Abgang am Vermoͤgen zu erſetzen 47, 
anempfohlen. Allein, dieſes muß nichts mehr, als ein bloſſer 
Rath 48 geweſen ſeyn, indem uns ſein Sohn ſelbſt verſichert, 
daß er niemals eine Pflicht 49 brach, noch jemand von ſeinen 
Eltern ungehorſam war Fo, indem 51 er den Stand 3 eines 
Dichters ergriff 55 , und ſein Vater war ſelbſt zufrieden 54, 
ſeinen Sohn, auf eine ſichere Art, ein huͤbſches Vermoͤgen do⸗ 
durch ſammeln 55 zu ſehen. In Wahrheit, der . 
gegbͤri⸗ 


24 expiration. 25 remove. 26 grand ara. 27 in improving his 
ſeat. 24 diſplay. 29 general vogue. 30 removal. 31 ſuddenly. 32 
ert. 33 innocence, probity and piety. 34 on any real ſecurity. 
35 put to intereſt. 36 intereſt. 37 adhere. 39 he made it a point 

c6nſcience. 39 government, 4% though he was worth. 41 
live up6n' the ſtock. 42 ſo nftrrow a fortune. 43 ſtep. 44 fatal. 
45 entleman. 46 phy fick. 47 of repairing the -waſte of the 
ubſtance, 48 a ſimple propoſal. 49 duty. 50 diſobey. 51 in. 
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gehörigen Rickſicht 56 auf ſeinen Lebensunterhalt 57 war kein 
von unſers Dichters Schwachheiten; im Gegentheile finden wi 
ihn vielmehr alle Gelegenheiten ergreifen 58, es bis auf da; 
Hoͤchſte zu treiben 59. In dieſer Geſinnung 60 ſchien er mi 
dem groſſen Gewinoſte 61, den er von ſeiner Uiberſetzung be, 
kommen 62 hatte, nicht zufrieden 63 zu ſeyn , als er im J 
1717 eine Sainmlung” von allen poetiſchen Stuͤcken, welche e 
zuvor geſchrieben hatte, herausgab. Im J. 1721 gab er eine 
neue Auflage von Shakeſpears Werken heraus, wodurch er 
aber entdeckte, daß er in der Unternehmung mehr ſeinen Reid; 
thum 64 als ſeinen Ruhm zu Rath gezogen hatte. Doch mach 
te er dafuͤr Genugthuung 65 durch Shakeſpear's vortrefflichen 
Denkmal in der Weſtminſterabtey , welches ihm vornaͤmlich 
66 zugeſchrieben wurde. Er ſchrieb auch die Inſchrift, in wel, 
cher der Ausdruck: Publicus Amor poſuit, als unklaſſiſch ge⸗ 
tadelt 67 wurde. Um die naͤmliche Zeit gab er ebenfalls Par⸗ 
nell's Gedichte hrs. 


I. [Als] die Aliade geendigt war, ſo unternahm er auf glei⸗ 
che Art 68 die Odyſſee, worinnen ihm Broom und Fenton groſſe 
Dienſte thaten. Sie wurde auf die naͤmliche Art, wie die Iliade, 
auf Subſeript ion 69 herausgegeben, und mit den naͤmlichen Be 
dingniſſen an Lintot verkauft, ausgenommen 70, daß er anſtatt 
1200 Pfund nur 600 fir die Abſchrift bekam. (Nachdem 
dieſes Werk iin J. 1724 vollendet 71 war, ſo wurde das fol 
gende Jahr, in Verabredung 72 mit ſeinen-Gefdhreen , dem 
Dechant 73 Swift und Dr. Arbuthnot, auf die Herausgabe 
74 verſchiedenee Bande von Miſcellanien 75 verwandt 76. 


um dieſe Zeit haͤtte er bald ſein Leben verloren 77. Als 
er in eines Freundes Wagen 783 nach Haus kehrte 79, geſchab 


56 due atténtion 29. ſubilſtence. 58 taking all opportuni- 
ties. 59 to puſh it to the utmoſt. 60 ſpirit. 61 profit. 62 get. 
63 ſatisfied. 64 fortune. 65 aménds. 66 chiefly. 67 cenſure. — 
68 Upon the like footing. 69 by way of ſubſcription. 70 except 
6nly, 71 compleat. 72 in concert, 73 Dean. 74 in 3 
75 mfſcellanies. 76 employ. — 77 He was like to loſe has life. 
78 chariot. 79 was returning home, 
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ines, daß der Wagen, als er uber eine Brie gieng 80, um⸗ 
wit WY geſtiirge $1 und mit den Pferden in den Fluß geworfen wurde. 
det Die Glaͤſer waren aufgezogen 82, und er war nicht fahig ; ſie 
mit zu brechen, ſo daß er in unmittelbarer Gefahr war, zu ertrin⸗ 
be ten 33, als der Poſtknecht 84, der ſich eben erholt 85 hatte, 
I vas Glas brach, welches oben $6 war, ihn herausnahm und 
er an das Geſtad $7 trug; doch hatte ein Stuͤck 8s von dem zer⸗ 
ine brochenen Glaſe eine von ſeinen Haͤnden ſo ſehr 89 geſchnitten, 
er dag er den Gebrauch von zween Fingern verlor. 


<: In dem Jahre 1727 gab er ſeine Satire, Die Dunciade, 
in 4rv heraus. In dem folgenden Jahre erſchien eine neue 
ich Auflage dieſer Satire, welche dem Konig und der Koͤniginn 
el, don Sir Robert Walpole uͤberreicht 90 wurde, ber ſich erboth, 
ihm eine Penſion zu verſchaffen, welche aber Pope mit dem 
naͤmlichen Geiſte ausſchlug 91, als er es ehedem 92 bei einer 
Anerbietung 93 von der naͤmlichen Art gethan hatte, [welche] 
ihm von Lord Hallifar gemacht wurde. Im J 1729 wandte 
94 er, auf Anrathen 95 des Lord Bolingbroke, ſeine Feder 
auf Gegenſtaͤnde der Moral 96, und in dieſer Abſicht fieng 
er an, mit dem Beiſtande dieſes Freundes, dieſes Jahr ſeinen 
verſuch über den Menſchen 97 zu ſchreiben. Dieſer Gegen⸗ 
rt WW ſtand war eben 93 ſeinem Genie angemeſſen 99. Er fand die 
Ausarbeitung 100 davon ſo leicht, daß er ſich ſelbſt verwun⸗ 
„derte 1. Er war kaum mit ſeinem Ver ſuche über den Men ſchen 
fertig 2, als er anfieng , ſeine Nebenſtunden 3 auf die Vers 
fertigung ſeiner Sittenbriefe 4 zu verwenden, welche in den 
folgenden zwey Jahren einzeln 5 herauskamen. 


Nicht lange nachher wurde ein groſſes Geſchrey 6 wider 
den vierten dieſer Briefe, [welcher] an Lord nnn, uber 
en 


20 on piſſing a bridge. Yr dvertürn. 82 up, 83 of drowning. 
$4 po {llion. $5 recover. 86 tnppertmoſt. 87 bank. 88 frigment. 
89 ſo deſperately. — 90 Preſent. 91 refuſe, 92 forwerly, 93 
to an offer. 94 turn to. 935 by the advice, 96 morality. 97 
Eſſay on Man. 98 exiQly. 99 fuited. 100 performance. 1 was 
lurprized. 2 he had ſcarce done with, 3 leiſure-hour. 4 Fcbick 
Epiſtles. 5 ſeparately, 6 clamour, 
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den Geſchmack gerichtet 7 iſt, erhoben 8. Der Karakter voy 
Timon verurſachte 9 darinnen eine allgemeine Beleidigung 10. 
Dieſes machte, daß er Satiren ſchrieb, in denen er ſich wagte 
11, die Karaktere einiger Perſonen von hohem Range anzugrei⸗ 
fen. Dieſe Beleidigung 12 wurde auf eine ſehr empfindſame 
Art geahndet. Dieſes brachte 13 Popen auf, daß er die ganze 
Wuth ſeiner Satire wider ſie losließ 14, welche er ſowohl in 
Proſe als Verſen ausgoß 15. Nach dieſem fuhr er fort, bei- 
nahe 16 bis zu dem Ende ſeines Lebens, Satiren zu ſchreiben. 
Im J. 1739 hegte 17 er einige Gedanken, ein Heldengedicht 
18 ju 3 welchen Vorſag er aber bald wieder fah⸗ 
ren lie | : 


[Als] unterbeſſen 19 verſchiedene ſeiner freuudſchaftlichen 
20 Briefe ohne ſein Vorwiſſen -2x herausgekommen waren , 
gab er davon eine achte Sammlung 22 im J. 1737 heraus. Um 
dieſe Zeit wurde er mit Dr. Warburton, Dechant von Briſtol, 
bekannt 23, welcher einen Kommentar 24 über ſeinen Verſuch 
über den Menſchen geſchrieben hatte. Es geſchah 25 auch, 
auf dieſes Freundes Anrathen 26, daß Pope ſeiner Dunciade 
ein viertes Buch hinzuſetzte 27. — | 


Pope war in ſeinem ganzen Leben immerwdhrenden Kopf⸗ 
ſchmerzen 28 unterworfen 29, welche er von ſeiner Mutter ge 


erbt 30 hatte. Dieſe nahmen 31 nun tiglich durch eine Waſ 


ſerſucht 32 in ſeiner Bruſt zu, unter welcher er den dreyßigſten 
May 1744, in dem ſechs und fuͤnfzigſten Jahre ſeines Alters 
ſeinen Geiſt aufgab 33. Sein Leichnam 34 wurde, auf 35 
ſeine eigene Bitte, in der naͤmlichen Grabſtaͤtte 36 mit jenen 
ſeiner Eltern beigeſetzt 37, derer Andenken er ein Denkmal 
mit 


7 addreſs. 8 raiſe. 9 give. 10 great offence. 11 Venture. 18 
affrönt. 13 provoke. 14 to let looſe. 15 pour forth. 16 almoſt. 
17 entertain. 18 an Epick poem, — 19 In the mean time. 20 
familiar. 21 privily. 22 genuine colleQion. 23 fall into the 
acquaintance. 24 commentary. 25 was. 26 inſtance. 27 add. 
— 28 Continual head-akes. 29 ſibjeQ. 30 inherit. 31 encreale. 


32 droply. 33 expire. 34 body. 35 according te, 36 vault 
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Init einer Inſchrift, [welche] von ihm ſelbſt geſthrieben war, 
>. enichtete. Michr lang vor ſeinem Tode machte er ſein Teſta⸗ 
te ment, welches an dem zwoͤlften December 1743 datirc 38 iſt ; 
und worinnen er Miß Blount waͤhrend ihres Lebens zu ſeiner 
ne © Univerſalerbinn 39 einſetzte 40. Man ſagt, daß er viele 
ze Jahre in dieſes Frauenzimmer verliebt war 41. Unter andern 
in Vermaͤchtniſſen 42 vermachte 43 er dem Dr. Warburton den 
is Beſitz 44 aller ſeiner Werke [welche] {on gedruckt waren, 
n. mit der vollkommenen 45 Freyheit , daruͤber Kommentare zu 
bt ſcchreiben, mit dieſer Bedingniß, daß ſeine Werke ohne einige 
h- | Verinderung 46 ſollen herausgegeben werden. Dieſem Aufs 
trage zufolge 47, gab Dr. Warburton eine vollſtaͤndige Auflage 
von Pope's Werken im J. 1751 heraus. Er befoͤrderte 4 
en dieſe Ausgabe auf eine ſolche Art, als er uͤberzeugt 49 war 
1, aß ſie dem Verfaſſer Genugthuung konnte gegeben haben. 
m Der naͤmliche Herausgeber hat auch verſprochen , einen Baud 
„en Pope's Leben herauszugeben, um ihn wider ſeine Gegner 
ch In vertheidigen 50, welches er aber noch nicht gehalten 51 hat, 
h, uiterdeſſen 52 hat aber ein anderer den Vortheil dieſes Auf⸗ 
de ſchubs 53 ergriffen 54, und einen Verſuch über die Schriften 
und das Genie von Pope im J. 1756 in $vo herausgegeben. 
Man ſagt, daß der Verfaſſer davon Dr. War ton ſey, der ſich 
f, WF ſon durch ſeine Anmerkungen 55 über Spencet's Feenkoͤnig ens 
& I 56 bervorgethan 57 hat. | 
. 5 1 ; TED 8 
en Die Leibesbeſchaffenheit 58 von Pope war ſehr {wah , 
tand machte ihn in allen Vorfaͤllen 59 ſeines Lebens behutſam 
5 50 und zurückhaltend 61. Die Behandlung, welche er nach⸗ 
her von einer unzaͤhlbaren Menge 62 ſeiner Gegner erhielt 63, 
machten ihn gelaſſener 64, als den Dechant Swift, in dem 
Ausſpruche 65 ſeines Urtheils uͤber Perſonen und Sachen. Er 
4 hatte : 


38 date, 39 teſtamentary h&ireſs. 40 conſtitute, 41 bs 
in love with, 42 legacy. 43 bequeath. 44 property. 45 
entire. 46 alteration, 47 in diſcharge of this truſt. 48 éxecute. 
2 perſuade. - 50 vindicate. 51 pe rm. $52 by this time, 53 
clay. 54 undertake. 55. remark. 56 Fairy-Queen. 57 diſt(a- 
guiſh. — 58 Conſtitition, 89 occurrence. 60 cautious, 6: 


reſerved. ; : By 
ſerved. 6a inakmberable tribe, 68 meet with, $4, lv. 64 


* 
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hatte alle Brochuͤren 66 , welche wider ihn geſchrieben waren 
und die er nach ihrer verſchiedenen Groͤſſe 67 in verſchieden 
Baͤnde binden ließ 68. Eine jede Brochure war mit den Wor: 
ten Jobs unterſchrieben 59: O, daß mein Widerſacher 70 ein 
Buch geſchrieben hatte! XXXI. 35. Seine proſaiſchen Schrif, 
ten 71 ſind beinahe eben ſo harmoniſch , als ſeine Verſe. Seine 
Stimme im gemeinen Umgange 72 war von Natur 73 ſo muſi- 
kaliſch, daß Thomas Southern ihn oft die kleine Nachtigall 
zu nennen pflegte, theils 74 wegen ſeiner angenehmen Stimme, 
und theils wegen der kleinen 75 und eingebogenen Statur 76 
ſeiner Perſon, die er von ſeinem Vater erbte; doch war ſein 
Aug ſchoͤn, ſcharf und durchdringend 77. Pope's Sitten wa⸗ 
ren einnehmend 78, und er behandelte ſeine Freunde mit einer 
Artigkeit 79, welche jedermann gefiel 80, und einer Großmuth, 
die ihm viel Ehre machte. Er machte jeden Gaſt in ſeinem 
Hauſe 81 gluͤcklich; das Vergnuͤgen wohnte 82 unter ſeinem| 
Dache 83, und Reinlichkeit g4 herrſchte $5 bei ſeinem Tiſche. 


66 pamphlet. 67 various ſizes. 68 get bound, 69 ſubſcribe. 70 
adverſary, 71 proſe-writing. 72 converſation. 73 naturally. 74 
partly. 75 ſmall. 7 crooked ſhape. 77 ſharp and piercing. 
78 engaging. politeneſs. 80 chirm, 81 within his doors, | 
$2 dwell. 83 roof. 84 (legance. g5 preſide, 
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Eduard x Young , ein beruͤhmter Gottesgelehrter und Dichter, 
war der Sohn eines Geiſtlichen 2, gleiches Namens 3, 
und zu Upham in Hampſhire in dem Jahre 1684 gebohren. 
Sein Vater unterrichtete 4 ihn ſelbſt, bis er ihn 7 
genu 


P * Edward. 2 clergyman, 3 of beth his names. 4 inſtriitt, 
5 able. | 


ir 
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genug fand, auf die hohe Schule nach Orford zu gehen, wo er 
in das Kollegium Aller Seelen 6 aufgenommen wurde. Hier 
ſtudirte er die Rechte 7, und nahm den drey und zwanzigſten 


April 1714 den Gradum als Bakkalaureus 8 der Rechte, 


und wurde den zehnten Juny 1719 Doktor. 


In der naͤmlichen 9 Zeit verlegte 10 er ſich auf das Stu— 
dium der Dichtkunſt, und gab in dem naͤmlichen Jahre 1719 
ſein Trauerſpiel Buſtris heraus, auf welches ein anderes un— 
ter dem Titel: Die Rache, im J. 1721, folgte; und ein drit— 
tes, [welches]! Die Brüder hieß, kam im J. 1723 ke:aus. 
Um dieſe Zeit ſchrieb er ſein Gedicht, Der letzte Tan, wel- 
ches, [da] es von einem Weltmanne 11 kam, ein allgemeines 
Vergnugen 12 gab. Nach dieſem ſchrieb er bald ein anderes 
Gedicht, Die Starke der Religion, oder die beſi gte 13 Liebe, 
welches von dem Publikum wohl aufgenommen wurde, und be— 
ſonders 14 der adelichen Familie gefiel 15, fuͤr deren Untechal- 
tung 15 es vornaͤmlich aufgeſetzt 17 war, 


Es kann nicht gelaͤugnet 18 werden, daß ſowohl in dem ei⸗ 
nen als dem andern ein muͤhſamer Zwang der Versart 19 ju 
finden iſt, obwohl der Verfaſſer ſich ſehr bemuͤhte 20, das Rauhe 
ſeines Sylbenmaßes 21 zu poliren 22 und zu verbeſſern. Doch 
war der Erfolg 23 dieſer zwey Gedichte ſo, daß ſie ihn 1a die 
be ſonde re Bemerkung 24 von verſchiedenen des Adels 25 brachs 
ten, und daß er in den Schutz 26 des Herzogs von Wharton 
aufgenommen 27 wurde, welcher ſeinen Finanzen einen groſſen 
Dienſt that. ; 


(Da) 


6 of All Souls, 7 the law. 8 the degree of bichelor. — 9 Mean, 
10 apply to. 11 layman. 12 univer1al latisfädion. 13 vanquil hs 
ed. 14 particularly. 15 was pleaſing. 10 amuſement. 7 cal- 
culate. — 18 Deny. 19 a laboured ſtiffneſs f * erlläcation. 
20 take very great pains, 2t the härſhneſs of his numb-.r:, 23 
to oye] h. 23 ſucceſs, 24 notice, 25 nobility, 26 patfonages 
27 take, 


R 


| 

| 
1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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batte alle Brochären 66 welche wlber Ihn geſchrieben waren 


1 


und die er nach ihrer verſchiedenen Groͤſſe 67 in verſchiede 
Binde binden ließ 68: Sine jede Brochure was mit den Wor 
ten Jobs unterſchrieben 59: O, daß mein Widerſacher 70 ein 
Buch geſchrieben hatte! XXXI. 35. Seine proſaiſchen Schriſ 
ten 71 ſind beinahe eben ſo harmoniſch, als ſeine Verſe. Seint 
Stimme im gemeinen Umgange 72 war von Natur 73 ſo muſi⸗ 
kaliſch, daß Thomas Southern ihn oft die kleine Nachtigall 
zu nennen pflegte, theils 74 wegen ſeiner angenehmen Stimme, 
und theils wegen der kleinen 75 und ein gebogenen Statur 76 
ſeiner Perſon, die er von ſeinem Vater erbte; dach war ſein 
Aug ſchoͤn, ſcharf und durchdringend 77. Pope 's Sitten wa⸗ 
ren einnehmend 78, und er behandelte ſeine Freunde mit einer 
Attigkeit 79, welche jedermann gefiel 90, und einer , 
die ihm viel Ehre machte Er machte jeden Gaſt: in ſeinem 
Hauſe 81 gli>lich ; das Vergnügen wohnte $2 unter ſeinem 
Wem 71s dr eo I 
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6s pamphlet. 67: virions ſizes./ 68 got bound. 65 ſubſcribe, 70 


8 i proſe-writin - 73 naturallye” 74 
Pty. « Coal, x * e. 7 F 12 pietcing. | | 
78 eng 14 tenoſs. within his doors, | 
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genug fand, auf die hohe Schule nach Orford zu gehen, wo er 


in das Kollegium Aller Seelen 6 aufgenommen wurde. Hier 


ſtudirte er die Rechte 7, und nahm den drey und zwanzigſten 


April 1714 den Gradum als Bakkalaureus 8 der Rechte, 


und wurde den zehnten Juny 1719 Doktor. 


In der naͤmlichen 9 Zeit verlegte 10 er ſich auf das Stu⸗ 
dium der Dichtkunſt, und gab in dem naͤmlichen Jahre 1719 
ſein Traue rſpiel Buſtris heraus, auf welches ein anderes uns 
ter dem Titel: Die Rache, im J. 1721, folgte; und ein drite 
tes [welches]! Die Brüder hieß, kam im J. 1723 heraus. 


Um dieſe Zeit ſchrieb er ſein Gedicht, Der letzte Tag, wel⸗ 


ches, [da] es von einem Weltmanne 11 kam, ein allgemeines 
Vergnugen 12 gab. Nach dieſem ſchrieb er bald ein anderes 
Gedicht, Die Starke der Religion , oder die beſiegte 13 Liebe, 
welches von dem Publikum wohl aufgenommen wurde, und be— 
ſonders 14 der adelichen Familie gefiel 15, fir deren Untechal- 
tung 16 es vornimlich aufgeſetzt 17 war, 


Es kann nicht gelaͤugnet 18 werden, daß ſowohl in dem ei⸗ 
nen als dem andern ein muͤhſamer Zwang der Versart 19 zu 
finden iſt, obwohl der Verfaſſer ſich ſehr bemuͤhte 20, das Rauhe 
ſeines Sylbenmaßes 2t zu poliren 22 und zu verbeſſern. Doch 
war der Erfolg 23 dieſer zwey Gedichte ſo, daß ſie ihn ia die 
beſonde re Bemerkung 24 von verſchiedenen des Adels 25 brachs 
ten, und daß er in den Schutz 26 des Herzogs von Wharton 
aufgenommen 27 wurde, welcher ſeinen Finanzen einen groſſen 
Dienſt that. 8 


Da] 
6 of All Souls. 5 the law. 8 the degree of bäenelor. — 9 Mean, 


10 apply to. 11 layman. 12 univerial jatisfädion. 13 vanqui hs 
ed. 14 particularly. 15 was pleaſing. 16 amuſement, 17.cals 


culate, — 18 Deny. 19 a laboured ſtiffneſs of verliſication, 


20 take very great pains, 2t the harſhneſs of his numbers. 23 


to poliſh. 23 ſucceſs, 24 notice, 25 nobility, 26 patronage, 


27 take, 
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[Da] ihn die Neigung 28 ſeines Gemuͤthes zur Gottesge— 
lehrtheit zog 29, verließ 30 er die Rechte, welche er niemals 
ausgefibt 31 hatte, und [nachdem] er die heiligen Weihen ge- 
nommen hatte, wurde er des Koͤnigs Georg des Zweyten or— 
dentlicher Kaplan 32 im J. 1728. In dem naͤmlichen Jahre 
gab er eine Vertheidigung der Vorſicht 33 in 4to heraus, 
und nicht lang hernach kam ſein Werth 34 des menſchlichen 
Lebens heraus, ein Gegenſtand, der ſeinem gegenwaͤrtigen 
Stande 35 beſonders angemeſſen 36 war. Dieſes Stuͤck war 
mit vieler Waͤrme geſchrieben, und iſt wirklich 37 das beßte 
von ſeinen proſaiſchen Schriften 38. An dem dreyßigſten July 
1730 wurde er von ſeinem Kollegium der Pfruͤnde 39 von Wel- 
wyn in Hertfordſhire vorgeſchlagen 40, [die] jaͤhrlich 41 drey⸗ 
hundert Pfund eintrug 42, welche er auch erhielt 43. Poung 
verließ 44 nun ſein Kollegium, um ſich in ſeiner neuen Pfruͤnde 
niederzulaſſen 45 , und den ſieben und zwanzigſten May 1731 
heurathete er die Lady Eliſabeth Lee, Wittwe des Obriſten 46 
Lee, und Tochter des verſtorbenen 47 Graſen 48 von Litchfield. 

Dieß war eine Dame von vortrefflichen Eigenſchaften 49 und 
ſehr ſanfter Gemuͤthsart 50, 


Doch, obwohl er immer im groͤßten Anſehen 51 ſtand, 
ſo hatte er doch niemals das Gluͤck 52, ſich zu einer groͤſſern 
Bedienung 53 zu ſchwingen 54, da in der letzten Regierung 
Poeſie und Beredſamkeit wenig galten 55, Einige Jahre vor 
dem Tode des verſtorbenen 56 Prinzen von Wallis 57 beſuchte 
58 unſer Dichter, der bei dieſem Fuͤrſten 59 in Gnaden ſtand 
60, oͤfters den Hof; aber bei ſeinem Tode 61 im J. 1751 
verſchwanden 62 alle ſeine Hoffnungen zu hoͤhern Wuͤrden in der 


Kirche 


— 28 Turn. 29 lèad. 3o quit. 31 präctiſe. 32 chiplain in 6r- 
dinary to. 33 A Vindication of Providence. 34 Eſtimate. 35 ſtation, 
36 proper. 37 in reality, 38 proſe-performance. 39 Rettory- 
o preſent. 41 a year. 42 worth, 43 obtain. 44 leave. 45 to 
Ettle. 46 colonel, 47 late. Earl, 49 endowment, 50 great 
ſweetneſs of temper. — 51 In the full blaze of favour. $52 fortune, 
3 preferment, 54 to riſe. 55 were of little value. 56 late. 57 


ales. $58 attend. 59 with that potentate. 60 was in favour. 
6 up6n his deceaſe, 62 vaniſh, 
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Kirche 83, und gegen das Ende ſeines Lebens ſchien er auch 
alle Wuͤnſche 64 zum Gluͤcke aufzugeben 65. Demungeachtet 
66 wurde er nach dem Tode des Dr. Stephan Hales in den 
Dienſt der verwittibten Prinzeßinn 67 von Wallis aufgenommen. 


In der naͤmlichen Zeit, ungefaͤhr 1741 hatte er das Un⸗ 
gluͤck, ſeine Frau und beide Kinder zu verlieren. Sie ſtarben 
alle in einer kurzen Zeit nach einander 68. Was er ſowohl wes 
gen 69 ihres Verluſtes, und desjenigen ſeiner Frau fuͤhlte, 
moͤgen wir leicht 70 durch ſein ſchoͤnes Gedicht der Nachtge⸗ 
danken abnehmen 71, welche] dadurch verurſacht 72 wurden. 
Der Beifall 73, den er dafuͤr erhielt 74, war unbegranzt 75. 
Dieſe Nachtgedanken wurden unter dem neuen Andenken 76 ſei⸗ 
nes Kummers 77 fiir den Verluſt ſeiner Frau und Kinder ge- 
ſchrieben; ſie ſind dem Lorenzo, einem Wolluͤſtling 78 zuge⸗ 
ſchrieben 79, welcher von einigen fuͤr ſeinen Sohn gehalten 80 
wird, aber damals in ſeines Vaters Ungnade 81 war. Sein 
Schwiegerſohn 82 iſt unter dem Namen von Philander, und 
ſeine Tochter unter jenem von Nareiſſa vorgeſtellt 83. Er 
hatte ſeine Tochter in ihrer letzten Krankheit 34 nach Montpel⸗ 
lier in Frankreich gebracht 85, wo ſie ſtarb. Er bedauert 86 
ihren Tod beſonders in der dritten Nacht ſeiner Nachtgedanken 
vom 101. bis 113. v. Nach ihrem Tode ſcheint es, daß man 
ihr, als einer Ketzerinn, die chriſtliche Begraͤbniß verſagt habe 
87; welche Unmenſchlichkeit 88 er in der naͤmlichen Nacht vom 
138. bis 178. v. ahndet 89. Seine Frau, von der er oft, 
obwohl unter keinem Namen, Meldung thut 90, bedauert er 
in dem Verluſte aller Drey in der folgenden Aurede 91 an 
den Tod: 


Inſatiate 


43 of church-advancement. 64 deſire of. 65 to give over. 66 
55 67 princeſs dowager. — 68 each 6ther. 
69 for. 70 ealily. 71 perceive. 72 occaſion. 73 applauſe. 74 
receive. 75 unbounded, 76 under the recent preJure, 77 ſorrow. 
78 man of pleaſure. 79 addreſs. go think. 81 under his father's 
diſpleaſure. 82 ſon in law. 83 chariteriſs. 84 illneſs. 85 car- 
ry. 86 lament, 87 Che was denied chriſtian burial as a heretic, 
88 inhumänity. $9 reſent. go mention, 91 apoſtrophe, 
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Inſatiate archer! could not one ſuffice ? 
Thy fhaft flew thrice; and thrice my 2 was ſlain, 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn, 


[Nachdem] er alſo ſeinen Schmerzen 92 larger 93 als 
zehn Jahre ausgeſchuͤttet 94 hatte, wurde er ruhiger 95, und 
lebte viele Jahre nachher, und fuhr fort, ſich auf proſatſche und 
poetiſche Schriften 96 zu verlegen, bis er am zwoͤlften April 1765 
ſtacrb. Er ſtarb in ſeinem Pfarrhauſe 97 zu Wellwyn , und 
wurde zue Seite 98 ſeiner verſtorbenen Frau begraben. Gegen 
dem letztern Theile ſeines Lebens ſprach man wenig von ihm 99, 
ein Beiſpiel 100, daß, wann jemand! ſich entſchließt, die 
Welt zu verlaſſen 2, die Welt auch bereit iſt, ihn zu verlaſſen. 
Voung kenote daher mit groſſer Wahrheit von ſich ſelbſt ſas 
gen, daß man ſich ſeiner ſolange erinnert 3 habe, bis er ver— 
geſſen wurde Er ſtarb unbeweint von den Muſen, und gieng 
4 ſo ſtil 5 zu dem Grabe, als Froͤmmigkeit und Beſcheidenheit 
6 wuͤuſchen konnten; ſogar 7 die gewoͤhnlichen Gebraͤuche g fiir 
die nisoeigſte 9 Perſon wurden nicht beobachtet; man laͤutete 
keine Glocke, bis der Leichnam 10 aus ſeinem Hauſe gebracht 
war, und obwohl er Stifter und Beſchenker 11 einer armen 
Schule 12 in ſeiner Pfarre war; ſo begleiteten 13 weder der 
Schulmeiſter noch die Kinder das Leichenbegaͤngniß 14. Vor 
ſeinem Tode ließ 15 er alle ſeine Handſchriften 16 in das Feuer 
werfen 17, und verurſachte 18 dadurch der Nachkommenſchaft 
einen unerſetzlichen Schaden 19. Poung hatte eine genaue Be— 
kaautſchaft 20 mit Addiſon, Pope, und andern Gelehrten ſei— 
nes Zeitalters 21, Er hinterließ einen einzigen Sohn und Er— 
ben Friderich 22 Poung, deſſen uͤble Auffuͤhrung 23 aber ſſei⸗ 
nem Vater ſo ſehr mißfiel 24, daß er ihn niemals mehr vor ſein 

Ange⸗ 


— 92 Grief. 93 for more. 94 vent. 95 eaſy, 96 to proſe and 
ren perſörmances. 97 pärſonage-houſe. 98 by the fide. 99 
e was little talked of. 100 an inſtance. 1 any man. 2 to for- 
fake. 3remember. 4paſs. 5 ſilent. 6 modeſty, 7 even. - 8 form. 
9 mean. 10 corpſe. i fqunder and endower. 12 charity-ſchool, 
13 attend. 14 faneral, 15 order. 16 manuſcript. 17 commit to 
th. mes, £2? cinſ*® 10 irréparable loſs. 20 intimate acquaint» 
ance. a age, 22 Frederick. 23 miſcondu, 24 diſplèaſe. 
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Angeſicht 25 kommen ließ 26; doch 27 vermachte 28 er ihm, 
7 außer einigen wenigen Vermaͤchtniſſen 29 an einige Freunde, 
ſein ganzes Vermoͤgen, welches ſehr betraͤchtlich 30 war. 


* 


1 Als ein Chriſt und Gottesgelehrter war er ein Beiſpiel von 

d Froͤmmigkeit. Der Hang ſeiner Seele 31 war mehrentheils 32 

d zu ſchwermuͤthigen Gegenſtaͤnden 33. Als er zu Hauſe auf 

5 dem Lande war, brachte 34 er manche Stunden des Tags 35 

d im Spatzirengehen 36 unter den Graͤbern in ſeinem Kirchhofe «+ 
n zu. Sein Umgang, ſeine Schriften, alles hatte eine Bezie- 

„ hung 37 auf das kuͤnftige Leben 38, und dieſe Art von Geſins 

e nung 39 brachte 40 er ſogar bei den Verzierungen 41 ſeines 

. Gartens an. Er hatte zum Beiſpiele 42 einen Alkoven mit ei⸗ 

„ ner Bank 43, [welche] ſo gemahlen war, daß in einer Ents 

's fernung 44 ſie eine wahre 45 zu ſeyn ſchien: indem man aber 

g naͤher kam 45, wurde der Betrug 47 bemerkt 48, und dieſe 

t Uiberſchrift 49 erſchien: Inviſibilia non decipiunt, Die un- 

r ſichtbacen 50 Dinge tͤuſchen 51 uns nicht. Doch, unges 

e achtet dieſer ſchwermüthigen Gemuͤtbsart 52 war er ein Freund 

t 53 unſchuldiger Spiele und Unterhaltungen 74. Er ſtellte 55 

1 in ſeiner Pfarre eine Geſellſchaft 56 und eine Kegelbahn 57 an, 
c wo er oft die Munterkeit 38 ſeiner Pfarrkinder 59 in Perſon | 
r befoͤrderte Go, Sein Witz war uͤberhaupt 61 beiſſend 62 und 

r immer auf diejenigen gerichtet 63, welche wider den Wohlſtand 

f 64 und Religion eine Verachtung 65 bezeigten 66. 

4 
; 


Die 


25 ſight, 26 ſüffer. 27 however, 28 bequeath. 29 legacy. 30 
conſiderable. 31 the turn of his mind. 32 commonly. 33 to me- 
Janch6ly objects. 34 ſpend. 35 in a day. 36 hanger 37 a re- 
ference. 38 to the life after this. 39 this turn of diſpoſition. 
40 mix with, 41 improvement. 42 for inſtance. 43 bench. 44 
at a diſtance, 45 a real one. 46 upon a nearer approach. 47 
deception. 48 perceive. 49 motto. 50 unſeen, 51 deceive. 52 

gloomineſs of temper, 53 fond. 54 ſports and amuͤſements. 55 
inſtitute. 56 aſſembly. 57 bowling-green. 58 mirth. 59 pariſht- 
oner. 60 promote. 61 generally, 62 poignant. 63 level at, 64 
decency. 65 contempt. 66 teſtify, 
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Die Sage 67, daß Yeung auf Voltairen ein beiſſendes 
Sinngedicht 68 aus dem Stegreife 69 gemacht habe, bedarf 
eines Beweiſes. Man ſagt nämlich, daß, [als] Voltaire in 
Young's Geſellſchaft Milton's allegoriſche Perſonen 70 des Tos 
des und der Suͤgde laͤcherlich machte 71, Young alſo zu ihm 
geſagt habe: | 

Thou art ſo witty, profligate and thin; 
Thou ſcemſt a Milton, with his Death and Sin. 


Andere berichten 72 uns das naͤmliche Sinngedicht mit etwas 
veraͤnderten 73 Worten, welche aber die naͤmliche Bedeutung 
haben, als: 

Thou art ſo witty, wicked and ſo thin, 
Thou ſerv'ſt at once for Milton's Death and Sin. 


[Da] nun dieſe Sage von manchen verſchiedentlich angefuͤhrt 74 
wird, und Young allezeit (wie es aus 7< verſchiedenen Stellen 
ſeiner Schriften, und beſonders einer eigenen Zueignungsſchrift 
an dieſen Schriftſteller augenſcheinlich erhellet 76) eine groſſe Hoch— 
achtung fuͤr Voltairen hatte, ſo ſcheint es ſehr unwahrſchein— 
lich 77, daß dieſes vergaͤllte 78 Sinngedicht jemals von 
© Young tam. 


[Als] Dr. Young eines Sonntags zu St. Jakob 79 
predigte, fand er, daß alle ſeine Muͤhe 80, ſeine Zuhoͤrer 
81 aufmerfſam 82 zu machen, vergeblich 83 war , woruͤber 
N4 ſein Mitleiden uber ihre Thorheit 85 allen Woblſtand 36 
ſo weit vergaß, daß er ſich auf der Kanzel niederſetzte, und 
in eine Fluth von Thranen ausbrach 87. Young hatte in 
ſeinem Leben niemals eine Aufmerkſamkeit auf haͤus liche Ge— 
g ſchaͤfte 88 gehabt, und [weil] er ſeine Schwachheit 89 dazu 
kannte, ſo uͤbergab 90 er, nach dem Tode ſeiner Frau, die 
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— 67 Saying. 68 épigram. 69 extempore. 70 allegörical per- 
ſonage. 71 ridicule. 72 report. 73 ſomewhat altered, 74 diffe- 
rently alledge. 75 from. 76 appear. 77 improbable, 78 galled. 
— 79 At St. James's. 80 endeavours. 81 audience, 82 atten- 
tive. 83 in vain. 84 upon which, 85 folly, 85 decorum. 87 
burſt. $8 domeſtic affairs. $9 unfitneſs. 90 defer. 
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frinn 92 , der er auch ein ſchoͤnes Vermächtniß hinterließe 
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ſeiner Haus haͤlte⸗ 
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ganze Aufſicht und Verwaltung 91 davon 


Im J. 1762 gab Poung eine neue Sammlung ſeiner wap 

{hen Schriften, welche er des Druckes wuͤrdig 93 hielt, in 
vier Duodezbanden 4 heraus. Die beſte Auflage ſowe hl 
ſeiner poetiſchen als proſaiſchen Schriften kam zu London in 
ſechs Duodezbaͤnden heraus, wovon die erſten fuͤnf im J. # 


1.67, der ſechſte und letzte aber im J. 1778 gedruckt wurden. ; 


\# 
91 care and management. y2 houſe-keeper, 93 worth printing. 
94 in four volumes 12mo. | a 
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My debeſer Druchijle 


. * 


5 Seile. COR lies, 
10 , grace WET ACE 
$ 2 fie» + * forſdok 
rend rent 
1 Anz ons-# illuſtrious 
18 Are 4 Ne. 
9 ereſo efore 
9 wy. = 1 47 
E an 
: Joys Wy, 
T 3 unterſtind — erh 22 
134 — 3 haltet ihr haltet thn © 
© ebend. — , + 5 liebt ihr liebt ihn 
148 Anmerk. 3 Gentleman Gentlemen 
151 3w.Rol. v. unten 4 7 ; our 
wee ion” ier Ta 6 
I57 = ay 19 ar red or red 
166 Nrxro. 5. 2 he kitchitt + the kitchen 
171 zwote Kolum. 20 26 fhékels 29. \hekels 
ebend. ebend. 27 is is a 
172 Nrxo. 54. 9 is is fool 
195 — 74 9 : ſhinning : « 
19 — 4 8 untry cCountrymen 
183 Nro. 2 rayers the prayers 
184 129. 6 __ man + - workmen 
1858 — 138. 6 hel ved beloved 
188 — 144. 13 eonſiſted c.onſiſted 
187 — 9 was German was a Germafi 
193 Iro. af 1 närrom-ſouled narrow-ſouled 
196 — 2 6 but is but it 
197 — 114. 3 a a good a good ; 
198 =— 139. 4 fix ſix 
205 — 216, 3 a. - fifty 
208 — — 24 ſechs und ſechzig 2M unt ſechzig © 
11 —,. — +17 Das naͤchſte le naͤchſten 
ms = 4 1 befamilie befamine war 
233 — — 23 V. 62 V. 22 


NB. Seite 14, 3wote e Kolum, von to ſeoup bis ſurtoùt, leſe matt 
die beigeſetzte Ausſprache und Bedeutung um eine Zeile 
hoͤher hinauf. 


Seite 245, J. 1. ſetze man die Zahl 20 nach: Bitte. 


Seite 250, Z. 3. ſetze man die Zahl 95 _—_ größten; 
und 96 nach: Bosheit. : 
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